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. 0^ THE 

MONGHYR DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICa\L ASl^RCTS. 

The districit: of MonghvTi the tuoafl westerly diitriot of the Getsural 
BhSgalpar DiTmon^ h sitoated bet^j^ieen 24® 22'“ and 2Ci® 49^ tiorth 
latitude and between 8o®3G'&iiid 86® 5i' east longttnJe* It 
extends o^er nn area of 3,922 squato milcs^ end hea a population^ 
aoeording to the eenaiM o£ 1901^ o£ 2|0t>8,804 persons^ For 
adminkltiitlve purposes it la divided into iliree subdivisions-^ 
Monghyr, Jamul and Begtisarai, the beaclquarterfl being at 
MonghjiT on the soiLthom bank of the river Gangoa* Mongbjr 
LB a eormptioQ of the Tomaciular name Jlnnger, the derivatioii 
of which H the aubjeet of eeveml thoorieSp which adll be dealt 
with in the article on the town in Chapter XiV* 

The ^difltrict is hounded on the north by the districts of Bvtind. 
BMgalpnr and D&ibhanga^ on the oast by Bblgaipnrp on the®*^^ 
south by the Santhal Paxgaaas and HAzSribSgh, and on the west 
by Gay if Patna and DarbhangS, In some plnoes the beds of 
dLiferant rivers and streams form natural Itoundaries, but for 
the most part the houndarieB are arfiGciiLh 

The Ganges flows through the diatriot from weet to east, CcnBiyiir* 
dividing it into two portions of unequal aize and of very different 
eharocter^ The northem and auuiller portion is a flat allnrial 
plain trarer&ed by the Burb Gaudak river, which flows through 
it from north-we!:t to south-eaBt The country to the west of 
that river ia u continuation of the level, weU enltivoted pkinfi 
of Tirhut sjid grows rieli spring {mH) and nutumn {f/ksiki} crops. 

The country to the east is intersected by the Tiljirga and 
BAghniati riverSp i$ seamed by deserted channels, and is low-lyiog, 
swampy, and liable to inundation during the mmst The sonth 
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of tlio djjt;rkt is also to a gte^t extoai allurialf but tko goaoral 
lovol h klgterp the suifiico U more undiil&tmgp and a large area 
U composed of hills and valloya oovered with foraot trees or 
aomb jungle. The wide ditferanee in the oharaoteriatLea of the 
ooimtij to the north and aouth of the Ganges baa bean graphi- 
cftUj deijoribcd as foUowa hf a former Ck>lie<jtor of ilonghTr^ 
Hr. £L Lpookwood, in lyffHurai ^fid Tra^I, 

“ The northern part ia an estaasire plain formed by the rich 
allurial soil brought d^iwn hy tho nvor-ehanging river, while the 
southern portion cousiaU of vast rioe iraeta and forests, which 
cover tho metamorpbic hills extending far away into Central 
India from the town of Monghyr. Lorens of uaturtil Mstoiy who 
visbt MongfajTi. dud that this division of the district separates 
also, in a very miirked manner, the conapicuoiis Bpedcfl of 

the anuoal and vtigetabLa kingdoms; and the sportsman who 
t onlay may Bud tigers, bears, baboons, tupaiaa^ peacocks, jungle- 
fowl and grey partridges in the undulating country to the south, 
will look in vain for such things if to-morrow he crosses tho river 
northwarcL 

The river separatofl also tho niOSt eonspicnons trees and 
plants. In the forest of tho south are loiind the ebony tree 

the 4^1 {Chorea tho most mefui 

of all Indian timber tree^ and the wjfr^nd kiUoiin)^ which 

supplier not only tood to tho lower classesp but also a hundred 
thousand gallons spirit yearly to the drinkiiig portion of the 
population-* The south also yields vast quantities of rleo, md a 
hundred and fifty tons of opium, grown on twenty'^jJve thousand 
acres of loud, whilst after crOBsliig the Ganges^ UHlo rice and not 
a single poppy will be Bcen^t in the north nine-tenths of ihe trees 
arc ouhivoted mangoes, whUAt wheat, Indian com, various kinds 
of millet peas, murin' {Ck^r Jkm), rahitr Cqjar]^ oats^ 

indigo, muetard* linseed and castor oil, are the principal crops 
which the landholders find profitable to grow^ The northern 
portion of the disiiiet, also, during the cold weather, forms a vast 
feeding ground for swimming and wading birds. On seme of 
the marshes a hundred thousand ducks may ho i^een, so doeo 
together that they almort hide the water; and as flock after llcKsk 
pass overhead on being dirturbed, the sound of their wings 
reaemhlea waves breaking on a troubled shore-^' 

* tt U tvpofts^ tbit KEL^cukl cimiQiuptlqq pf tfitii U tktyw clo« U^au 
ISO^OOO ^ftllQiu ii. P-i MUd fbftl lh« gmUF of iht llqtiar Li rnancirmctund 
f rom iwlMd ItM ^TC^itn in tho dutrkU 

i Tb© KTIS oediT peiprpj vulUiTitian decmiid in 190M90a ta ISpOOO serf• 
jlildloff 54 Lont of opium i 
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There are aonis miQor natural diTisioafl in each of thm msm Nitawi 
divisions. In tho northem alluvial plain tto western portion 
an old formation* the general level of which is higher than the 
eastern portion. Thu latter^ which is included in the PharkijrA 
juflr^npjii or Gogrl thtna* htts an exfonaivo Mock of high land in 
the northp and a low- riverain atrip to tho south ; but it it maiiilj- 
a aaaoer-flhaped depresaion* the centre of w'hich is inundoted 
during the rains hy tho overflow of the rivers and for the rest 
of the year is fuH of mar^y hollows. In the raina this traot, 
which extonda over Bomo ^00 aqiinro miles, is a vast swamp so 
deeply flooded* that not more lhau half the land is cultivated- 
In the dry season it is a wide prairie covered with a rdnt pod 
grass and the graeoful panrpus, together with an undergrowth 
of more suoenlent graascst which afford ahundant pasturo for 
gvcat herds of cattle. 

The western portion is included ia the Begusarai auh- 
diTision and ia fringed on the north hy a level upland 
tract* and on the south by the Gangetio riveraiu^ where 
land Is eonstoatly being formed or washed awny by the swift 
silt-laden current* To the north of the Begusarai subdivisiou 
is a large but ehallow lake eaUad the Kabar Tal, and east of 
the latter are large areas of grass junglo intorsoeted by rivera 
and swamps. Itound the lake* to the north of the liver Gandak* 
ia a belt of high land oontsining tevored indigo factories. To the 
south of the Gundek there is a strip, about 3 miles broad, which 
ifl liable to flood and is inundated every year. Further south* 
aloiig the najipur-Katih^r extension of tho Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, the country- ia dciisety populated and well 
oultivated. Indigo used to be grown in the western portion of 
this tract, but* owing to the oompetition of chemical dyes, 
ordinary oonntjy crops arc taking its place. 

In the countiy^ south of tho Oangos there is au alluriol strip 
of land st retching along the bank of the river and beariag heavy 
rai l crops- Imraodiutely south of this alluvijii belt the Kharagpur 
mils form a distmct watorahod, tbo country to the west being 
drained by the luiiil, and that to tho cast by the Mon and other 
streams. To the north-west, in the angle between tho South 
BihAr Railway and the Eart Indian Boil way, from Lakldsariii to 
BarhiyA* tbera ia a wide level plain* in which a few detached 
hills ii?e abruptly tfom a Icvol expanse of rico-fields; part of this 
Gaot consists of tha flood oroa of tho Halahar or Hurhohur river, 
and is oharacterieed by a heavy soiL To the south of tho South 
Bih^ Railway line is a wide* idiDOfit treoloss plob, comprised in 
the SikandrA tbana; and thia is separated from the Kiul valley 
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to the south by a bloofe of hilh koo™ as the Qidhesiirar 
Hills. ; 

South of the Khamgpnr Hilh tboro w a sLtetcih of uadulatiag 
eountfy extending to the borieta of Ckak&i and Hazftiib^gh^ 
i;?hich compn™ P&rhatpara and Chakai| and a part of 

;wrri(irafin Qidhaur made up of thiee large m,, Mahapur 

Solan, Duran and Mahesn. P^i-^nn^ Chakoi in the extreme 
south is an upland plateau entircled hy hills and si ill krgelj 
eoTered with jungle* It is separated horn the undnleitiDg traefc to 
the north bj a range of Mile called the Batla Hills, stretching 
in a long curre from Barwe^ north of Simallalft^ to the 
HoxAiib^gh and Gaya border. 

Tbe hills of Mongh jr ooraprise a naraber of low' ranges and 
i^iolated pedta, outliers of the Tindhjaii series^ wrbkh enter the 
district from the south and gradually converge towards Moagb}^ 
tow'q, where they dip under the Gangee* The moaf extenaivo 
range is know n us the Kharagpur HiIK w'hioh form an irregular 
triaugolui block oxtendifcg from iioiir Jatn^pnr to the Jam til 
railway station. They eonsist of a nmnbar of steep ridgea riMug 
from the low ground on all wdea^ with scarped faces of raussivo 
quartssito in places j they are of irregtdar formation and do not 
rtm in any uniform direction. Geneniily speaking, the range is u 
bold and ^riklng mass of rocks oovereil for tlio most part, with 
jungle; but it comtniiis valleys with patehos of eultivafion and 
SQVeial hot springs^ of which the finest me t}ir;)se at Bhimb^dh^ 
theiigh those at Sit^kund and Rishiknnd me better known. 
Near the south-western fringe of thase hills is Sringlilkhj a peat 
eaid to have been the hermitage of the rk^i Sriiiga and n noted 
place oE pilgriTnago. There are several peaks ririug to a height 
of about 00 feet, and the highest [loint Sa Maruk (l|62S foot 
above sea^levol), a table-topped liilh ooveied with forest and 
crowned with a deep layer of latorttCp To the north of this range 
are low jungliM^oveted spurs approaching within a short distance 
of xMoughyr* 

To the south-w^est is miother block of hillst which are known 
locally as the Gidheswar Hills from a peak of that name, but are 
rcfeired to in geologicid works ns the Gi ihaiir llilk. These hilla 
are a oontinuatiou ef the bills in the Nawsda subdivision of the 
Oay& district,, and cover an aree oF about &0 square miles^ Eorniiiig 
a corapaet cluster between Khulra and tbe western 1 oundary of 
Mongbyr. They rrsu sharply frotu the pLoia^ but in mofift pLnr^ 
there is a belt of jungle along their northern face before the 
actual asoeut beginSH To the east there^ a fine diOf overlooking 
Khair& and the Kiul rirer, end the range jails awny to the south 
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lato tte rooky valley of tlie Kiul. Oo tha soulhi m the village 
of Sakdarip there ia a spriiig cailetl Panokbhur, Ti'hieh surroaaded 
by preeipitona walls of rook. The highest point of the TEuige ie at 
Efc^a foot). 

To the fionth a bLohen Bomi*oii^alaT range exteode Ftom near 
Biabuupur on the west to Simaltalk on the oastp seporAting iho 
Gbahii platoaa from the rest o! the Jamal eubdiviaioo* On the 
oi'treme west of thia range is a high hilh named Sitpahan^ 
scarped on ita northern faoe^ bojond which the Kitil river hroaks 
through the ruDgo by a narrow gorge. I'he hill is 13 Dt> foot 
above gca-level and 1,300 feet above the eountiy at ita ba£ 0 » 
There ifl a small range of Mila in the lovel alluvial plain 
near Bheikhpura, which ore praoLi^Uy haro of vegetation. They 
rise fioniowhat abrnplly on the aonthi while on ibo noxthi where 
they overlook Sheikhpuca^ the erag« are almost preeipitoua. The 
range ii interaectoil by aoveral mmiatnre paasesi over wMeh the 
roaJa are esniG'L There ary also emails i*okted, stony hills aonth 
of Sheikh puraj and somo bills of fair also on both fidos of the 
XAikhli^arai-Jainiil road south of Titar Hftt in the piain to the 
weal of tbo Kiul liver^i 

The Kharagpur IliUa contain aaveral hot springs, eituated h<^ 
near Kaoha, at Sringirikh, Bhiinbandh, llishituxnC Bhadoria 
llill, Sitaktind, and, close to the place last named, at Bardo and 
liamsa Hil l. Tliey are probably due to doep-aoatod Uiermo- 
dyuaiuic actiou^ and it is interest mg to find historio teatlmony 
to the former exigence in thifl region of an at^tive volcano, for the 
CMncso pilgrim^ Hiuen Tsiangi who visited the neighboirrhood 
of Mongbyr in tho first half of the aevonth oBiitxiry A* D», records 
that by the side of the capital and bordering on tho Ganges 
river k the ldan*iio moimtMu^ from which ate belched forth maseos 
of smoke and vapour, w^hich obsouro the light of tho suu and 
moon.'* Mqfflt of the hot 6i>iinga are hold in oonaiderable repiiie 
by the natives in the neighbourhood as potent remodios, especially 
for itch, uloens and othiT skin affuotious. A moat egsential part 
of the process of cure eouskts in the preliiuinary wordiip of 
the presiding deity of tho springs 

Nearly all these springs/^ wxltea Colonel Waddell, “are 
worshipj[xjd by tho kiludn and serni-ahoriginal vilkgora in the 
vicinity; for these fitrange outbursts of he&t^ w^ter, boiling tip 
cauldron-like and wreathed in clouds of vapour, are regarded by 
them os supemalural phenomena and the especial expieaeion 
of tho prosenoe of a deilj\ The deity usually worshipped at 
tho springs by tbo sq^i-aboriginals is Mata or il tho mother 
goddess, one of the forma ol Kill, and leige are held in 
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her honoiLi. Sko is ^epedallj worsMpped bj tbo&e Eufferiiig from 
itdi &od otb€ir elim diseases; also by tbo barrenp botb msk and 
fomalci who bathe in the water and drinh some of it. Goats, ete*., 
are saoxifioed to her, and the rocks are daubed with v^rmilioB 
or red-lead, end pieces of ooloiiiod rogfl ftw tied to the nearest 
biiah or tree in her worship. 

The Qioio Hm dnJjc&d a^orshlppors, howoTor, believe that their 
favoQiite god Jlahideva ia specmllj present at all thofio hot 
eptingSp and to him they there offer wor^p, except at Sltaioiid, 
where worship of Kima and SitS is porforoiedi Cnrtonaly enough, 
the thennixl epringa of relatively low temperature, whioh might 
perhaps bo termed worm rather than hot springs, are believed 
by the lillageTs to bo hotter in the very early monuog and to 
become cooler as the day advances. Ihis opinion is evidently 
founded on tho loose subjeedvo sensation of tho villagersi who 
bi the «>ol of tho morning remark that the sptiog, being hotter 
than tho atmeephere, gives a senaation of dedded heat; which 
oontre^t hccome^ less marked during tho day whEJii tho sun has 
heated the earth and air, causing these to approach the tempera- 
tuio of tho spring. 

The tampemtiire of eonio of the springs, however, does eecm 
occasionally to undergo actual fludnation according to sansoit 
and other conditians not yet well oscertaioed. This, indeed, 
might to a certain extent bo expected, seeing that hot springB 
derive their beat more or less directly from volcanic action, whioh 
is essentially subject to alternate periods of aenvity and relative 
reirt*^* 

Tho rivers of the district consist of tho Ganges, its tributariefi 
and auh-tribataries. To the north its principal affiii^nts aro the 
Burli Gandak, the Baghmati and the Tiljagt or £and&, which 
enter the dii^et from DarbbangS. They have comparattvely 
narrow channels, and* after a heavy fell in the anb-Himslayaji 
tttds from whidi they debouch, frequently overflow their banks 
and lay a considerable area under water. To the south the 
principal rivers are the Kiul, the tTibutmiea of the Kiul, tmd the 
Man; bat there are also a number of hill etrcamsi w hich come 
down in freshets during the rainfi^ but subside as rapidly as they 
rise* For the greafor part of the 3 ^ear they are eandy water- 
conrsee with little or no current, and arc exbamted by the dcmimd 
for irxJgattOD before tlacy reach the Oangea^ The following is a 
brief account of the prineipfil rivera. 


• L. A, Wt^dcU, S^m* ikv flii4 lUH* lt<4 in ^viA 

a. 1. K B.. voi tjx, P«t f, laso. 
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Tho Ganges has a ooiufse of about 70 miles wltliia the dUinot 
It fijfit touokoe it a few miles to the west of the Badibwira 
railway station aearly opposite Birh in the Putna disteiet^ from 
which point it &owa to tho soQth-east iu a long roaoh of HO mika 
aa fur p 4 Snrajgarhit wh^re it is joined by the Eliul. Learing 
SnrajgarliS. it ilo’i ^'9 to the norUi-eaist. describing e aharp bend on 
reaching the high Lmd near Mongbyr, It then luma ulniost 
due south for 13 mUes. and next to the outward for d imlos till 
itroaohealhe botmd&rj of Bhagalpur* In its cour^ through 
the distriot the riner is botn widu and deep at all iiiiies of tho 
year, and m the ruina it eprenda over the bwdjdng lands of 
parffana Pharkiya to the north lor a distance of 20 mi lea from its 
ordinary h&d. To the west, it k said to bava hail formerly a 
oouxflo iO milos to the north of its pnsseut ohanneL To tho castt 
the liver baa aoverul timos shifted both to the oast and to the 
west bE tho rook on whkh the Aionghyr fort standa, tdtematoly 
forming and ^mahlng away Large areas of dt^ra lands; hut sinoe 
the earliest times of which any record oxists, it has washed the 
hose of tho rook iramodlately to tha north of tho fort. The 
largest areas of alluvial deposit formed by ohangOi In tho main 
obanuLl ore cioinprised in the Govoranient estatea of Kutlupur 
to tho west and Bindil dtarpi to tho oast of Mongbyr town. 

Tho on tho Bonthem bant ore very ext anave^ so much so 

that the breadth of the river some miles above MoughyVr when 
in flood, averages from 6 to S mEle& 

The Burb (literally Old) Gonduk, or Little Gandat* runs due 
eolith along the north-imtem boundary of tho Bogusarai suh-' 
division for a distance of about d milos Lrom near llnaera in the 
DaTbhMiga It then turns to the east, entering the dis¬ 

trict at a vilkgo called Ai:aha, and follows a winding ooniso 
through the Begtisaroi siibdiviaion until it flows into tho Ganges 
by the town of Khagariij a few miloa below ilonghyr. It is 
navigable fdl the ycae round, for largo boats during the rains 
and for enmll boats at other limeek Steamers fdso ply along 
it as far as Ehsgaiisj a short distflnco above its contliienee 
with the Ganges, but recently the ohantxela at the entrance have 
boon rilting np and have become nnnavigable during the dry 
season- 

The main tributary oE the Burh Gandak ia the Balin, which 
flows from the Dorblianga district and then tates a soiith-eaatexly 
oouiso, joining the Burh Qanduk at Umedpur near the Chiria 
Bari&rpur poUoe outpost It has one (small tributary, the Bainti^ 
a stream debouching from Barbhflugi, which fulls into it near its 
junction with the Burh Gondak^ Tlie Balin haa a con^idcrublv 
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volume in and n&vigable bdibU boats throughoul 

the year. 

The Bftghmali enters the dielrict a little east of Garhpura iu 
Ibo norlh-caBt comer of the Begujsar&i fiubdivielon and thea flows 
eo^t into the northern portion of the Monghj't subdiTiaion near 
Eah^urpur. It traYeiS^ that subdivision^ pursning a winding 
but generally eoeterlj direction ^ till it flop's into the Tiljugi near 
Chauthsm. It hm one tributary j tbe Chanda u, which is fed 
mainly by the Kabar TsU 

The Tiljijgai also called tbe Kainl4 and^ in ita lower reaches^ 
the Q-hagfi, enters the Gegri thina from Barbhanga a few milota 
north of Mohraghfit* It flows south-east to Chauthim^ where it 
leoeb'cs the waters of the Baghmati ; and tbe united stream then 
continues to the boundaiy of Bhigelpur under the name o£ the 
Ghagri. Near Kfi,iiknagar it is |OLued by the Kntnh which onteri^ 
the district about 10 miles to I he north near Ko^nagar'and is 
itself a combination of three etreams oalled tlio Telftwe or TalabS^ 
Parwon and Loian. The ThjiigH k navigable all the year round 
by boats of cousidemhlo 

The principal river to the south of the Gauges is the Kiul* it 
cisee in the Khamgdiha th^ua of Ile^iribaghi and after forming 
tho boundaiy of that disirict for a short, dkt&ucep enters Hoaghyr 
through a narrow goigo near the Sitpolilri hilh It mns at first 
eastward close to the southora face of tho Gidbesm'or but 

iums northward at their eastern cxtroinity* and passes on© mile 
east of the town of JTiitniiL Two miles south of JamiiS it is 
joined by the BamOTj which ria® on the borders of Chak^i and 
Haz&ribdghp and two miles below this point it receives tho Alai, 
a hill stream, which, like other hill streams in the south, dries 
up in the hot w'eather. Opposite the Jomul station it is 

joined by the Anjan, whloh diuins tbe northem portion of the 
Jarnill subdiriaion^ It then flows north-east up to Liekhlsaiaip 
and Lb joined a few miles north of that place by the Ualahar (or 
ilarbohar)j a continuation of the Sabri river. After tins it lama 
duo cast and flnully falls into tha Gang® near Snrajgarha. 
Until it meets the [dalutuir^ tbe Kiul has a broad sandy bed, and 
in eo^n© places is os much as half a mile wide, though it contomB 
very little water ia the hot weather* It is apanned by a large 
railway bridge between Kiul and IjiMmarai. 

The Anjan rises in the Anjan IliU to the north of the village 
of Barb at in the Malkpur and after passing through that 
Idiuk falls into the Kiul near Barilrpur. It has been dammed up in 
Borhal, and its water is diverted into an irrigation channel known 
as the Belli Nilip wiiii-h irrigatcB Ecveial ^illageis* The river 
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teceiToa soveral Iributaiy streaiiie, vh., the Jamkliar, the Ea^an, * 
fliid the Chhnria, which hoe a eub-tributary, the Koitwaf. 
Popular tradition stotes thot Anjaul gave birth to Bouugxan on 
tho bill in which the river bos ite soucoe. 

The Ajn i> one of tho larger tributarice of the Bh&giratlil, has Aju. 
its souroe in the oxtreme south. It owes its origin to the oon* 
flucnco of a nuniber of email streams, but before tt leaves the 
district is a fairly Inigo river. It eventually debouches into the 
Bhagiiathl nenr £&twft in tho BnrdwAn district. 

Tho linn river riEos in the Kharagpur Hills, not far ofi the sian, 
Bhimh&ndh springs, and pursues a winding north-easterly course 
to the east of those hills till it debouches in the Gangca near 
Ghorghat, Tho lower reachas, however, contain but little water, 
for n great dam has been built about 2 miles Routh of Kharagpur, 
where tho Man runs through a narrow gorge. To the south tho 
gorge widens out into a valley, hemmed iu by low but abrupt 
bibs, whieb the ilam hns converted into a largo reservoir, from 
which water b drained off to irrigate the adjoining country. 

The country north of the Ganges abounds in maishes, several lakh 
hundreds being enumerated in tho PbnrhiyS (Gogrf thamj" 

nlcmo. Their formation is gonorally peculiar. The hanks, which 
are covcied with wild roses and the lantoua, or w ild sage bush, are 
high and abrupt, and they would soem to owe their origin to tho 
diverBions of tho great rivers of tho district. They are filled 
annually by tho floods of the Ganges or its HituHayan atHuents, 
and during the rains abound with snub-nosed crocodiles. They 
are also fidl of fieb and form the chief source of the Monghyr 
fish supply. Rice is sown on the edges of the shallov/ marshes, 
and tho deeper onea are frequented during the cold season by 
wild fow'l, geese, ducks and wodeta in ortraordmary numbera. 

An idea of the immense flocks found on these morahes may bo 
gathered from a visit to one of their roosting places near 
Sakarpura in parffaua BalHa, w here the egrets, homos, ibises, 
coots, connoiants ond snake-birds assemble from all tho 

countr}' round to roost on the mnrah oet myrtle trees (Zlurrms- 
team), which stand out of the water. About sunset the bortzou 
becomes streaked with Hocks, many of them extending a mile In 
length, and by the time darkness ^s set in, hundreds of ihousandB 
of Hids have taken up their quartern for the night. 

These marshes also jield a vast quantity of shells, such as 
those of iho fresh-water mussel (Uitio) and the maiBh snaU 
(Aaftpifl/arid), from which lime is prepared- In the cold weatbCTit 
ifl a common tight to see two or three parties of old women in a 
state of somi-nudit}' gathering in the harvest which tho retiring 
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water baa left tbem. The fiiat partf is picking up the sheila of 
the marsh snail and the little gloss snaiL The snails have 
nearly all boun picked out by the shell ibis, but there are enough 
left to sSord a mca], and the empty shellsi consUtiug of ncaily 
pure Hme, are sold to trodors in the neighbouring barar. A 
second party will be seen digging up the undergound eroeping 
st^ of a water-lily or the Bodgo bulhsj coUod b the Temacolar 
wLioh am eaton to give a flavour to the snalU and crabs, 
which the third potty are engaged in seeuring,* 

Further to the west Iherd is another ohain of muishes all 
along the north-east of the Segusarui subdivision, of which tho 
most imporiant is tho If'ihar Tiii* fhm is a large shalliow luio 
ertendbg over aa area of nearly 7 squara miles, a portion of 
which is always under water, but the remainrler drira up m lima 
for the Bowing of rice hroadeast in the month o! May, tho crop 
being reaped m riOTSmbor. 

South of tho Ganges, permanent marshoB ato of iiisignifioont 
81 * 0 ; but oODsidemhle tracts of country are flooded in the rabs. 
The rcsorvoit at Kharagpur, however, f otitis a beautiful lake, 
which has bean desoiib^S by a former Collector as *' rivalling 
the reuowned lakes of Kidarney.'’ 

F0k£9tr. There in an area of several hundred square miles under forest 
to^iTUds the southern oonliiiea of the district and iu the Khoragpor 
estate,t Tho principal tree ia or *aktcd {Sltorea rQl/atia), 
but, owmg to the absence of any ayetem of forest eoneervancy, 
the giants of tho forest have long sinco disappoarod. Kveu when 
tho blast Indian Hoilway was being constmeted nearly half a 
century ago, scaroely any largo traea could ho found capable of 
lupplying ale^ere. Another couspicnoua lioo in these lulls is 
the icend ifnianofjfiin), the block heart wood of which 

forms the ebony of commene and is b groat demand among 
the Mosghyr earpenters. Another valuablo timber tree is the 
ovnla [Phifitantkvs amlilhi)f the fruit of whioli is made bto a 
chutney and also into a hair-wash. 

The gorgeous floweridg pn/ds {Butea frondota) abounds and 
is evon tnore useful. Its wood is used for fuel and ita coarae 
iibroua roots for oaulkiug boats. The lao iuseet breeds on its 
small branches and petioles, and it allords a VBluable gum and 
yellow dye of considerable ponnanenoc, When in blossom in 
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March I the tree h ahlasa of searlet flowais, which hETfl flamed 
for it the piotuTfle^TLo anoie of the^'ETajaa of the Forest/^ 
The alllad speoiofl called auptfita) ia nlflo abtindanlT 

and iU fiowore are equally fiplendid, KficAndr' tiflea {Baukii^ia 
parpurca and Jt* partet^iUn} are naniflroxia, imd during the cold 
Aeaaon lighten up the w'oed$ with their beautiful flo^vera* The 
£^ga£ktio oreeping [Bauhima vnhiiii doea great daumge, 

for it ellmba oTor the taUok trees and tills thena m ita deadly 
embrace | bat it is economically useM, for ropea are mode from 
its bark* Other common leguminoua trees aad bushes are the 
tainarind, tbo aaiaUds or Iiidiaa labiimuni (GcwiVi and 

rrmui y thomy luiiuo^aAi Among other imjwrtant mflmbfl'^ of 
this family several speoies of may bo meutioned^ 

including the Afirr^l [Tennitrolia rArfu4ifr), the fruit of which ]d*ld8 
the TnjTobalaiis of commenwj while the wood makes excellent 
fuel. 

IlakacciT and Skt^aUacitt arc abo numerous^ The former 
apedes includes the aimal or red cotton tree (ifcwiinit maiabaricuat)^ 
various kindfi of Zfi^brusi all yielding strong fibres^ and the ban 
Up<ii or w-ild cglton. The latter species is napreeeated by woj/fi/ 
or katitmyi {Slercuiia nrena)j the fSbrona bark ot which is almost 
unbreakable, la Dooemhor it la oonspiououa for its white trunk 
and leaflcfis branches^ which have earned for it the desenptien ol 
a spaetrc^liko ifce. Special mention mnst bo made of the 
forest adhfi (la^hanwn a species of gmsa feumd 

on the hill tops. Hundreds of |iersoiifl gain a livelihood by 
ooUecting and twisting it into strings and at least tbnoe-fourfhs 
of the string used in the district is made from it, Eerin^ 
boaring trees arc common^ especially the ludisn fiankmceiiifl or 
adte/i (BosmJlia aepfatn}^ wMoh grows to a largo riiOj and 
is one of the few trees allowccl to reach Tuatunty, In the oold 
weather it is covered with pink flowers which attract hundreds 
of the yellowdip opioharisp almost the only butterfly one 
meets in these arid jungles. There are also several epectes of 
fig trees, conapicnous among whieh ifl the ffalnr (/Ira* 
the fruit of which the forest tribes share with the birds and 
bears. 

Mutilated as they arts these for^ts are still of great value 
to the people of SouLh Monghjt, The trees wbiA they fell 
for timber or fuel supply them with the means of gettiiig their 
dtdly bread. Their housca are built with the bamboos wbicjh 
grow on all aides^ and are thatehed with ocaraa grass* whidi is to 
be had for the trouble of cutting it* The kacAndr creeper, the 
rnogui bark and the tdbe grass supply them with ropes and strings 
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In fteaeons of Fcaudty the tnbets of tho ’wild yam faniilj, 
eupplemented mth a little nco, fornieh their daily fore. When 
they are liek, they send to the forest for raodicine ; oud the 
plant Bonght for will depend on whether the part atHieted is 
the head or stomarhf hand or eye. 

Useful aa most of the trees undouhtedly wne, there is no tree 
which can be coin^red to the ntfifind which 

yields food, wine, oil and timber. From its fiowors the eommon 
country spirit is distilled, and, whothar fresh or dried, they furnish 
the poorer classes with wholesome food j from the fmit is pressed 
an oil largely used for the adaltereiion of ?AI; and the tough 
timber w used lor the naros of cart-wheels. **Ualike mango trees, 
so anceitain in their yield of frnil, howeror plentiful the 
bloeeom may have been, the chief, though not the only, value of 
the wafind depends on the succulent petals of tho flower, which 
ooFct the trees from year to year, apparently regardless of favour¬ 
able or unfdvourable seasons, so pregnant witiv weal or wo© to other 
plants. The flowering season, in March, [s a great season for 
feafitmg among the hnmbler memborB of creation. Birds, squir¬ 
rels and tupaias feast among the braudhej by day j whilst men, 
woniHi and childtcn, sweep up and carry home the petals, which 
fall around in great profuaion. Nor doej the feastfpg end with 
the day : bears, pigs and deer, have their tum during the night, 
and many of them fall a viotlm to their fondness for the mnAud 
flower, b^ng shot by the hnlLets o£ the forcjters concealed among 
the branches overhead."* 


North of the Wanges the older rocks arts concealed by the 
alluvium of the tiangetic pUuu, but eouili of the river the level 
of the land rises rapidly and the older rocks soon appear, first ns 
more or less dlsoonnected MU groups, and further south as a 
eontinuoua uninterrupted outcrop. Those rocks consist of the 
oldest ^em recognised by goolo^ta, that known as Aichman 
TlieymtMdc :-(l) series of crystnllina rocks of varied 

oomporition, Inclnding gnuritjc and dioritio gneisses, hornblende 
and mica schists, epiduoritos, mystalUne hmestones and many 
other r^ajks collectively known b the gwlogioed nomoncMture of 
India as Bengal gnoim ; {2) another very ancient series corunsting 
of highly altered scdimcntaiy and volcanio rooks, ineludint 
quartrites, quartz rehists, homblendic, micaceons, toloose and 
fenu^ous schists, potetones, phyllites, slates, eM., which form an 
very sinrilar to that which has received the name of 
Dhkrw&r sihists m Southern India ; and (3) vast gianitio masses 


• TAe jr«t«rs n-tt iH St.lJiUrtJ Ktpeto, Dnwwlair mS. 
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and ULnameiablo Teitui of eoaiae gtaiutio pognaUto, mtmded 
amoDgat both the a^^hista and the Bengal gneias. 

The Bengal gneiss oranpies prineipalljr the soiithemmest pait 
of the distriot. The onciont etmtiBad series asdnulafed mth the 
Dh&rwSts forma several hill gronpe sitnoted between the aoiithem 
gneisBose area and the vaUey of the Ganges: these are the 
Kharagpur Hills, the laigeet of the hill mosses situated south of 
Monghyr and east of l^khisaraii the Bheikhpurfi Hills and the 
Gidhanr range, situated respeotiTely west and south of Lakbisaraj, 
The Toeka of the Gidhnur range ore highly metaTnerphesed by 
iannmerable veiiu of coarse granitic pegmatites, which are 
of great economic importance on aceonnt of the mica which 
they contain, and constitute the eastern portion of the grwt 
mica belt of BengaL The coarsest grained, and consequently 
the most valuablo, pegmatites are the comparatively narrow 
aheeta w'hich inteiseot the sobists of tbe metamorphosed 
stratified aeries. The larger and more uniform, oomparur 
tively dne-grained lutrusiona are valnelcsa so far as mica 
ie concerned, though they belong to the same ^em of intrasiops. 
On account of its habit of weathering in the shape of large 
rounded hummocks, the rook forming these more massive 
intrusions bus been often described under tbe name of dome-gneiss, 
which, more aocnratoly, shonld bo domo-granito. Tho rocks of 
the Khamgpur Ililla are not nearly eo much altered as those of 
the Gidhaur range. Tho strata originally constituted by almles, 
which, in tho latter range, have boon transformed into sohista, 
are only nltercd to slates in the Kharagpur Hills. These slates, 
which are regularly cleaved and of fairly good quidity, arc 
quarried to u certain extent.* 

Minerals are oontined to tho tract lying south of the Ganges. 
Galena, a snlphurct of load, containing a small quantity of ailver, 
is found in the hill tracts of p&rfftma Ghak&i, and minium or 
protoxide of lead in tho beds of the Kharagpur hill streams. 
Mica ccenrs in the bolt of schists and gneissoso granite which 
atiotolies north-eastwards from the Goya district to oair Nawidih 
(JhajhA) on the East Indian Bailway, Iron ores are found in 
tho schists of the Kharagpur Hills, and in several places oebreons 
Ores are employed os pigments- Slates are quamod at Bamimi 
near Dharabr&, and stone quarries are alw worked. Felspar 6t 
for the T[iauufa''tiire of porcelain occurs w abundnuDC in tbe south 
of the district. C'ornniiom is obtained from the hills near Jamiii, 


* tbbBcMimt ef the diitricl bii beta wnlribwled tj Ur. K. 

VfiidoaliiiT^, Sl^iutcniliiglit cf SsrViJ Qf Isnltii. 
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bat the preciooB fomu ate aet met with. Travextiae ii foaad 
near Gidliaor and in the Khaxagpor Hitla. 

There are few dietncts in Bengal so favoarabljr sitaated for 
the study of botmiy aa Monghyr. The allaTkl and thickly 
populated plaina north of the Ganges coatain most of the trees and 
pl^te usefal to man that are suited to the soil and climate, 
while in the hilly country to the routh there are nameroaa 
forsat trees and shrahst Sere ebony, ad/, red cotton and other 
trcee grow aide by side, ^tecting the san’e rays the feras 
and humble creepers which grow below. Any one who takes 
his stand on the tabledopped M&ruk, or indeed on any point in 
the hills, may count a hundred different apeciea growing round 
him. But the most casual obserrer will at once detect the rayages 
made by the ageaey of man. Not only is the woodman’s axe 
busy, and the underu'ood periodically consunied as firewood, bat 
oowa, sheep and goats are let loose m the w’oods^ and pasturage 
quickly destfojrs vegetation. Indeed, in the Sikamira thana for 
aoroe hundred square miles not a grove can be 8een> and there 
are few treca except those planted along the roads or a line of 
p^ troM along some tank or the boundary of a field. Not¬ 
withstanding, howeyer, the denudation which goes on, Monghj'r 
ie still a wiell-,wooded district, for round the yillages many trees 
are affowed to Burrive for the sake of their fruit, while a 
botanical exoursion in the bills will disclose a great yarioty 
of trees and plants, although few of the trees are of any 
largo sise. 

The id/ trees ospeoially have suffered from indieorimmnte 
felling. Direct^ they attain a sine sufficient to form a gol or 
prop for a native house, they are chopped down, carried off, and 
sold by their owners. The consequence is that other kinds of 
trees, whoso w'cod is in less demand for fuel ox for timber have 
obtained the upper hand. The fibro-judding Jfalpacta ore 
perhaps now the most conspicuous; their wood making mdiffeiont 
fuel, it is hardly worth wLilo to strip them of their bark, as the 
fibre of the oultiyated members of the family is sold oheap in 
every baisar. The rod cotton tree, the karuuaji (Sterctifia un^it} 
and the amikia dhanun tiSr/(V/«vrs ltor„) with its twisted pods ore 
common; while tho wild ootton and mnny other species of BOfucui 
appear os annuab or under-shrubs. The Zej/KimbM® are also 
common, mdnding the tamarind, the cmakdt {Catsia Futafa) 
Jrmd.ta), the {8«Hhmia mrirffm} and 

many acacia and mimosas. The karjani (^l^ras precatoriM} is 
another noticeable member of this family, its yermilion seeds 
being conspicuous in the jungle during the cold season. The 
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%6kA {Bmwil/ia ^rr&ia)^ l>&longiiig the Iteliac^^ b 

loimd tliroiighaut the billSi and Is kss moleet^ th&a almoat 
any other traoi because its TTood ia of no valae for timber^ 
and oa fnol it girei oat each dome olonda of amoke that no one 
oarea to bum tip It b a great ornament, bowoTer, to the forests, 
and in the distance resemhlos the English momitom-ash. 

Next in numenoal order oome the Apo^jfnflCeie^ such as the 
dr/dh koraiffa llFtlffAiia tommdfsd) and diid/ri [B^litrrhetta d^teul€* 
rica}^ which appear e^oiywhcro in the hilks and are always eon- 
flpiouous in the cold weather with their long loUJdes or pods 
winged with a tiift of silken hairs. These, when ripe, hurst open, 
and are horoe by the wind to any ground which may he unoccu¬ 
pied. The arc elso wall represented in theeo woodk 

Tbo Nepal lilac {ifamilimra tmreolvm) b one of the few oommon 
plants with fragrant lloweis which adorn the hi l l s diLring the cold 
season. When thb tree and the HQimkiMm mn^uinAfi grow side 
by side, ns they often do, they stand out, the one Tilth blue or 
white scented flowerfl and the other with red hlossoma, lu heanti- 
fa! relief against the ba^ground of dark green trees. The same 
family inoludea the thoiM^ru {Tlffntrmdid^O/i which 

may almys he recognised during the cold season by its brown 
capsulesp oontaining ringed Boods, hanging in olmters on the 
leafless branches. An recount of the trees which are foimd m the 
Monghyr Hills would bo incomplete without menHen of the 
Ttrmmfiliiif ivliichT if only given fair play, would grow into large 
trees and eupply Umbir little inferior to adL The (Ihmn'w- 
qHh b oommon, but the A^rrd or black myiobshm trees 

(Tetmiftatia CAe'^uhi) are becoming very scarce in conseqaence of 
the activity of the woeHimim''s axe. There b also the foAiid 
(i<?rm/W-Fh ; and an allied speoies, the dMQ {AHogmmuM 

b rary common, oommanding as fuel by for the best 
price in the t^Eonghyr market. 

In the forest clearings there are a number of plonU imported 
from America, snch as Iiidion-oom, potato and tobacco* Here 
too are found the caoius, the Mosican poppy 
and the {Marl^nh dhndnt), a weed which in a few years 

spread far and wide* The natives assort that the tiger will 
not come into a field where it grows for fear cl its prong-Hke seeds 
getting entangled in hb coat. Among other notioeable plants 
wlueh arc cultivated in tbo clearings among the hills b a pigmy 
Buultowcr [ Fwirn'wfl This plant marks the SautUs^ 

village, and b not found elsewhere in the district* It yields a 
doHoate oil, whieb, with scaamum or tU, also obaiuoterbtie of forest 
oleariags, b used to lubricate the ooarse food which the woodmen 
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eat. Oo the banka of the hilt atreanu, partiookrly near the 
waterfalls waongthe Kharagpur Hills, in the o«am of the riTer 
Man, many beautiful floweia will be found dnriiig the oold aeasoa. 
Among these may be mentioned tbe ITofmHiiidM tangmufa with 
A blaze of red flowem setting off tbe blue Barkritm wbiah grow 
below, and the Foratut pauiiml^tta (oalled by Europenns the silrei 
creeper or tho bridal creeper, bat by natiree tbe tmrhi or old 
woman), which ooTeja the trees and rooks where it grows, 

Of the trees found north of the Ganges, the great majority 
are mango trees, which are groivn in topes or orchards in ever}' 
village not aahject to prolonged inundation, la good years tho 
mango forms no inconsideTable portion of the poor man's food; 
and in times of dearth it is an impartunt item in tbe food supply 
of the district. But tbe crop is nncertam, and the trees aie 
troubled with puiasiies, whioh muat do them luuoh. injury, thongb 
tho scarlet flowers add coueideiably to tho beauty of the landscape. 
Besides supplying fruit and fuel, the mango grores are useful oa 
pasturage grounds, giving shade to cattle in the hot weather and 
shelter during the winter. The next most abundant: tree is the 
oak myrtle {Barringfonit acutattgah)^ whioh abounds In the 
marshes of Pharkiyi and w'hich eappUes much fuel to the 

Moogbyr market. It is known hero as the ijar, and, although 
belonging to the natural order of myrtles, boa the appearance of a 
stunted oak. It grows well in soTcial feet of water, and is 
eonseqnontly a favouiite roosting pUoe for birds. The branchee, 
which during the rams droop into the water, are olso tbe renting 
place of frosh-wator sponges known to tho natives as phen, ot 
foam. The red cotton tree is one of the most conapionous trees, 
paiticnlariy in tbe cold weather, when it is oevemd with large 
crimson flowers. 

Some members of the great fig family ore found in aveiy 
vdlago. The pipal {FUus rtligitm) is most common, and then tho 
bwyan ( Ftevs though in this district the large trees 

with eeveral trania may bo counted on the fingers. The gtiktt 
(Fteut ghmrafa), with its fruit packed fuU of flies, and the 
pakar {Fkut iti/ectorw) are also frequent. The well-known babul 
(Aeacia arabks), with its sweet-soented oUy the yy/uyd iuifi/ 
{A(Mia Farmlaiia), is common in hedges and waste places, and is 
a favourite nesting place of the turtle dove. Then thero is tho 
ssAora the twigs of wUch provide the Hindus 

with tooth-brushes} but it ta looked on with abhomonoe by Muaal. 
m^, because, oocordiug to tradition, it was the only wood 
whub would take fire when the unbelievers wisbod to bum 
their saint IbrihJm Khalil Ulkh. The kacfmir. Him {Sitlia 
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azadirachfa)^ tirii {A/hiitii ^ibek} and t&THJiTUid arc fairlj 
oonmoiijaiidtlie jitftil {Odimt JFoffer), witt its oatV-nina-tail 
pamoIoB of floweis, atlraots attention in every wclUwoodod village. 
The Aiiti {Datbertfia Smoo) is plantt^ freely, usually in rows on 
the boideis of the fields, where thdr crooked trunks lopped of aU 
the lower branches present a foutaetio appearance. Willows 
iSalijf Mra^rma) may he seen on moist banks overhangiiig 
watercourses andi#t*. They are known locally by the name of 
if«, and boskets are occasionally made from their twigs Id Monghyr 
as in England. Palm-trees, includidg both the palm 3 'in (P&tniiz 
pabeUlftr) and the date-palm {Phanix ^yhenlra), aro found in 
plantation loond the villages ^ but they are not so ooininou as 
they are in tho southern part of the district, where during tho tot 
m^ths thoussnda of gallons of toddy (/^ri) are oonsiimed by a 
thirsty pnblio and jricld revenue to the Slate. Among 
other fruit trees may bo notieed, tho Jambolang), 

the jack or tathal {Artoearptis anri Lost but not least 

tho bet {Angh Marmehs)^ To enumerate all the trees would 
reqnire much space; those which have been meutioned aro merely 
the most common and conspicnous. 

The hedges which exist in the vioinity of the vUlagea contain 
a largo variety of plants, among which may be mentioned the 
baguai {Capparis Aorrnfcf), tho tnmdSe {Cabtrepis gi'gaiiteti^^ tho 
mnia/ir the jasmine (rAmwcA), tho wild caator-oil 

plant and many others. In the uncultivated parte of pargotvi 
PharkiyI by hir tho moat conspioaons plant is tho Acif or wild 
rose of Beugitl (j2cm inre/ucra^o) covered with fiowere, which 
for sweet scent ore suipassed by few dowers in tho w'orld, Tho 
fields, w’hen under rsbi crops, have a wide variety of weeds, 
prominent among wluch is tho Mosioan poppy {Argrmoat 
Msxteana)^ colleoted by tho very poor for tho sako of the oil 
extracted from the see^. 

Not the least valuable product of the Pharkiya pargana is 
thatching grass. It is grown on low land subject to inim- 
dation, which retains water too long to enable tho rj'ot to sow 
a oold-iveathor crop upon it. So extousivo aro these grass fields 
that they may bo called prairies, and they could, if necessary, 
supply all the houses in Monghyr with thatch. Tho supply 
thus exceeds the demand; hut largo herds of cattle, cbiofiy 
buffaloes, which during tho hot season are bronght from all 
parts of the district, piek up a scanty living from the yoxing 
shoots and undergrowth of dgb grttss and woods. Very lew 
fiowero aro found on the proirics, but tho asparagus creeper is 
occasionally met with, and tho lantana or wild sage is not 
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UDicornTiiGn. A creeping flome of its I0RV0& Tia^tike, 

fi^jnentfl moM bankSv ^ |)Afafitio orohid^ Ti'liioh thdugk not 
At fintt sight attmctivG^ forms a beautiful study under iho 
nucro^pe/ 

Writing in Mr. L&ckwi>od remarked in hia Nai»rai 

S/tort and ycucd-iiTwenty yeara Ago any one 
standing on the sumtuifc of the hilb adjoining Khaftigpiir would 
have been BTiErouDded by a donso and Almost impenetinble 
forest where at sun rise pE^coeks and jtmgle-fowl werei lioartl caI U 
Jug to tnoir and where in the evening tigers, leojiarda and 

be;ir» came to dcink water of the iittlo ri%'er Man^ which:, riling 
at the hot springs in tho reoesaea of the bills, flowed, forming 
Til Any bcantiful cascades by tho way^ between the hills until it 
teaobecl the ploins near ICliarAgpiir^ The past twenty years, 
however^ Iiato effected greater ohatigos in thae hills than did 
tho twenty centuries which had gone before. Diredly the luiU 
way whistle was heard on the adjoining loop line of the East 
Indian Railway, the w\l<i aniniaU retired to happier hunting 
grounds^ tho poAcoots and jungle-fowl followed^ and soon the 
forest resoundiDg with the woodman’s Axe gare way to fields of 
wheat, cotton p sesATnunij and other forlib crops, suoh as may only 
be seen iu ludiA on Tirgiu aoil.^’' 

In the thirty years which have since elapsed, the nurnhcr of 
wild animals and biris has decreased stUl fmthi^r. Ono reusoci 
for this may bo found itt tlia gradnul rcclaiuation of jungle, 
which lifts forced thetn to migrate to uncleared forest in the 
south. Another may bo found in the iudUcnminate si Aught ar 
of game, whether the larger wild aulmala or gatna l:^rds, such as 
spur-fowl and jungle-fowl, hy proh^ssional ^hik^rm and the forest 
trihi^ in the south of the district. Xotfth of the Ganges too 
binJs of gay pluniAge Are killed by fowlers for the sake of their 
feathers. During tho rainy seasoU| when the egrela and purple 
borons put on thdr nuptial plumage^ they Are killed, in eouMdeiaMe 
numbers in par^nna Pharkiya for the feather market^ while 
the ficapiiUi f^mihers of the plotus or snake bird iimik it out for 
Ibo same fate. Al other seasons of the year kingfishers^ bee- 
eaters and the Indian roller or blue jay ore snnred to meet the 
demand for tlieir fi*alhcra+ In spite of this destruction, ilonghyii 
with a large area of jmigloHpIad hills and watery swamps, can 
still exhihii s riohcT variety of animal and bird life than manv 
other diBlriots in Bengal. 


• Ttiu fcmniil cf tli? b itLcijf cif li&i bem ram plM iQfttnly I ruin ap. 

«rLkde flf JVc™ ^ piiblUbcd ip tbo RtiiuttcrK Uarcb 
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Tig^ra ara irtill found iti the Khfltflgpur ami Griftbeer^Rr Hill$, Mannhmii. 
though BCftra. They wera r^spoueibla for 17G death? in the 
threo yeai? I900'190^, those deaLhe belog probably duo to a 
family of tuflii-eafor? rapgiag botweon this and the Gaya distrid^ 
where also they tilled a number of himuui being?, Again^ in 
1008 one luan-cater wsa reportod to bavo tilled lb persona in 
two mootlia in the neighbo»rhood of Jamriu The extermination 
ot theflo brute* is no easy task, m the joiiglea wMeh they fre¬ 
quent are very esteoaive^ and so thiek with under-scsmbp that tho 
aportaman cannot prO€<Hjd on foot with any cb&noa of auec^fla^ 
while the passage of elepliauta is impoaeiblo. I^parda are miirh 
tn etidenee, and mimorotia cases are reportesl of their killiug 
*1*>S*J goafa cattle even within 15 miles of Monghj*t^ Black 
or sloth bears ( are found on all the larger bilb 
and in the jungle snrromidiDg thoin^ wbere they can feed on 
white-satst plum and other fruit a, and driuk from tho hill 
streams. Even here^ howeveij they are not £o plentiful as even 10 
years ago^ beoauae tbey are easily shot dowm by the SatitaK 
they come to feed on the faltou flowers of the fim/tua tree* They 
will dispute the possesaion of thesa with the peasants wbo tiy to 
gather them—often With fatal reanltfl to thektttur. Hymnaa are 
found in the hiUa, and wild cata are common. The civet family 
b ropresented by the large Indian dvet ( Viriffnaih rmlficcemu)^ 

The dog family inolude wolvee, the familiar jaokai and Indian 
fox ■ the laat two are os eommoUp nud tho first as rare as in other 
Bengal difitricb* The wild dog is met wdthiiL the hilts, but k 
beoOfmmg mrep though there was a pack ia the south*west of the 
ilbtiict in the cold w^^ther of 1907-1908+ There is one species 
of badger not uncommon in the eume tract—the Indian latel 
{iite/tkora wdicff)^ Among insect ivorous mamiuak the tupaias or 
tree shrews call for special notice. They are arboreal animola 
looking like a croe? between a squirrel and a rat* but are easily 
dlstingukhed from the former by their eare and teeth* Some^ 
what rare animab elaewdicrej they are stilL found in the Kltarag-^ 
pur Hill8+ 

There arc eeTcral species of including frugi- 

Torous the long-amitMl bat and long4ailed bat^ and other 
insectivorouB batSp known to the natives by the gauerfo name 
of clmmffHiiri. Kodeuta include porcupines, hares and tha pslm 
squirrel {Seturitt paimuramjf a mialeadiag title os it is far more 
frequently seen in fruit gardens than on pabn trees. Two apefies 
of monkey are found in the districti the long-tailed /anyar 
ftfieifm) and the shorter toiled Bengal monkey or 
landar The former ib found to tho south of 
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ths Ganges, mi the latter affect eertiUEt localities Eroni wbick 
ajvpdrently they never migrate.' At Montej' iHlimd, on tlie Kabar 
late, Uiey ore partipularlj nnriieroiLG, being venemted by tbe 
priests of the liinda tempUi In the year 1790 a yearly gmnt 
waamodeby Govemment for the express ptupoae of feeding the 
monkeys and Ughtiiig the temple on tho isXand; but in lfct52 
the grant waa diacontinudl, omng to its being mUappropmtod 
by the priosta The Uugulata are not mimerons in MonghyTi 
There arej^ bowover^ aeveral apeeies of desr, induding the noble 
^dmbttr {Cervm iiiiiVo/cr)^ ot spotted dcfir, ittrino deer 

mid borkiiig deer^ which am found in the south, though not in 
any great niimber. {BMlajthun are al&o 

oocaaionidly mat mtb. Wild pig are niimerons in tho jungle at 
the foot of the Gidheawar Hills and are often trapped iu pita 
by ihikdth. lAat among tnammab mfiy be mention^ porpoiaos, 
which are found in the Gangea. 

Game birda are comparatively rare in this district owing to a 
Toriely of oatises. In the south, where tliere m ample cover in 
tho jungle-dad hills, the Sontsla. and others are conatontly 
shooting them down for the pot. Caia, foxes and other vemim 
are even more deatructivo, and there is a certain acareity of 
suitshlo food, for edible bsrrioa and noetor-beariiig flow'ers nro 
rare in the forests. The birda conaequently prefer the caltivatod 
fields and gardens j and the silence of the woods is proverbial 
among those who visit them. Still there is a fair vnricty of 
Bpcciea, though their actual numbers are snmlL Pea-fowl are 
found in the southern hill Jungles, partiouUrlj^ in f^argam Chakai, 
and ore atiU often to lie scon in different parts of iho liliaragpur 
Ililb- Being sabred to KSrtik, the yonnger sou of Maliidco, they 
are rarely molested hy Hlndua. The jungle-fowl {Gal/m 
la met with m the flame jnnglesj and the red spur-fowl 
m occasionally seeup Grey partridges are abundant hi B<imb 
jungle south of the Ganges;; the hltu^k pqdiridgo or franooliu 
atfeeb the grass prairies in the north ot the tUalrict; md tho 
ktfuh Or marsh paitridjjo is found iu the low lands tif pfirg^ua 
Fhnrkiyfi. The black-hroaated quail broeda in this district* but is 
not no^ly so abundant m the common quad, which migrate in 
the apriug to breed beyond the lIimAlayas, It cousequontly baa 
a hotter chance in the struggle for oxifitonco than it would have 
here* where so many enemieo, in the shape of cats, foxes, hawks 
and ETLokes, are ready to dovouj it and its eggs. Buetords are 
rarely see n. 

courier plover is found cliieDy on the alluvial tanda 
bo oring the Ganges,, and docks of swrallow plover may be seen 
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hawldiig fop inBeots on the bonJcs of rivets, Othet spodes of 
pIoTernr6<»mmon--tli0 goliwi plover daring tlia cold wenther 
and the spot-winged plover at all aeawns; wtUo the Korfolit 
^over is froqueutlj soon among the rocks. Cmnes ate cold wea¬ 
ther vxdton. Smpoare not so numerous in Monghjrr os in other 
parts of Bengal, The oommon end pintail species appear to be 
nearly equally distnbatcd, tut painted enipe and jack ani pA job 
rare. Godwits appear on the tnejahee in jiori^ana PLorki^a during 
the cold season, os well as ciirlfla'is and whjmhrels; and the 
graceful avocet may be occasionally seen along the banks of the 
Ganges, Anioug the stints and sand-pJpcis met with in the 
district may be mentioned the mil, tbo litflo stint, the spotted, 
green, and cominon sand pipers, which appear in lurgo nnmbeiB 
during the cold season, while the green-shank and icfl-Bhauk 
are found on every nniMh- The black-winged red-legged stilt 
{Ilif/iaHtQpnt ea«(iitftK} is another winter visitor. Nearly all the 

wu^ng family are migrants, rttiiing beyond the Himalayas 
to breed. 

Both the Indian facanas—the bronze-winged and pbeasant- 
tailed—rotnaiu all the year round in the marshes to the north 
of ^0 Ganges. They are marsh birds with long toes ond olawa, 
which enabio them to run ovor the floating loaves of water lilies 
and other plants. The coots are also well rsprosanted in the 
tnarahes, ^ conspicuous among Lbciu being the purple speciM, 
Several kinds of rail also frequent the some localities, but not in 
such mmibets as ooota and water hen. Storks are found through¬ 
out the dietriot. The adjatnnt ia raioly aeon; but the white-necked 
stork ^ is very common during the winter months. Moroas are 
plentiful in the reedy slumps towards the north, and iluTing the 
rainy leaeon the smedL pond herons, or paddy birds, as they are 
familiarly called. Bitterns do not appear to be so common here as 
in other parts of Ben^l; but the oigbt heron grkeHi) 

abounds, and its familiar cnll may bo hoard on still eveiuDga as it 
pasGes to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is oceasionally 
Seen in the Pharkiyd marshes, and there are several speeieB of 
ibis. 

^e marshes in the north of the district form the home of 
myria^ of geese and ducks during the oold season. The 
following species have been observed :^the grey goose, hatred- 
beaded goose, whito-headed goose-rail, the whistling teal, ehel- 
^ ko^, ruddy sheldrake, shoveller, pink-headed duck, godwall, 
pmtaildnok, widgeon, tenl, gargany, red-crested pochtiiri, red- 
ne^d poohard, ferruginous dudt and tufted dock. The created 
grebe is found on most of the marahes, where its diviug powen 
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excite the wonder of eiU wlio ^’itneas them, for ii cou travel under 
water almost ae fast ae it ean in the air, a few' acconda 
aufficing for it to dive and reappear at a dietaneo of several 
hundred feet. The native name for the bird (ttarffAfff) is probably 
derived from the goit re-like appearance of its neeh. Terns also 
abound, especially tho whiskered tern and gullbilled tern. 
The curious Indiaa okinmior, with its mjwr-lifcje lower man¬ 
dible mucb longer than tho upper, may be eeam shimming over the 
Ganges everywhere. FeUoaus, or river eheep, aa tho nativee 
call them, ore ^ seen oceasionoUy swimming in the livera and 
insrahes, or soaring far overhead. Cormoiants are common in 
congenial loeatilieei and the nearly allied Indian snaho-bird 
(F/oim tnfianoifatfer) pays dearly for the beauty of ite acapulai 
foatbpTO, for during the breeding aeoBon the fAfJtsi w pureno it ne 
eagerly aa they do the egrets. 

Birds of prey me fairly common, inolnding three Muds of 
vnlture, m., the common vulture, tbo black vultare and the 
Egyptian or scavenger vulture, Tho natives look on them with 
abhorrence, and will oven pull a house down if a vnlture 
alights on it. Of the Means there may U mentioned the 
peregrine, a cold-weather viator, and the tallgr (Fn&o eJitmip}. 
The eominon epamw-hawk is also found Moughyr is rich in 
fishing eagles. The o^rey frequenls the Ganges and the large 
marahea north of that river. Hie white-tailed eagle is equally 
rommOD, breeding in the district, Harriera are plentifui during 
the cold 801^, hawking over every field in seaieh of small 
birds and lixaids, ortolan and quail being especially marked 
oat os their quarry. Owls are not vei^ nnmerons, but tbo rock 
owl w loimd. 


Swallows, maitinfl and swifts are numerous. The European 
swallow abounds during the cold season, while the wiie-tmled 
rommon swallow may bo seen occasionally in the Khanumur 
Hills. Nigbt-jaia ore also found throughout the hilly ti^ts 
The common beeHeatem are numerous at certain seasons, and the 
beautiful Indian roller, commonly adled the “blue iav " is one 
of the most famiUar birds in this part of tho country. Kingfishers 
are not so common here os in Bougsl, but during the wl^'eathor 
may be seen hovering over tanks in seaieh of Bsb. HombEls. 

■A ^ed toucans, are not uncommon; tbo Malabar 

pied bombiU has been met with in the Kharagpur Hills 

o the mpa. Ihere m no great variety of woodpeckom, by far 
he most common speoie. being the golden-Ueked wood^ker 
tJrefAy/ifsrsMs atirfffUm). Barbets are met with CTerj^Sore, 
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e«pedidly tbe “little copper^ith", bo callfnl from ib mooo- 
syUobio motollio call resoinbling the noiso made by BuiilbB in 
hamiiieriog topper vobscIb. 

Of tho (luekuo family Iboro are not iiumy speoica. Tliq 
Kuropaan ouubou com™ during tbe cold neither, but rctuma 
to tho bills during tbo breeding seuaou, wbeu ita familiar 
tall IB never beard. Tbo pied oucLoo is board everywhere 
during tbe rains, and tlio bawk cuokoo and koet abound at 
all seasons. One speoioa of tho Lawk cnckoo is known as Ibo 
** brain-fever binl^' fnjm tbo luoaotonous lopotition of its tvll note 
id ttio hot wealber. Coaoals or croW'pheAaauta aro plentiful^ 
and tkkir [Tmcocua} are mot ivitb in the Kbiuag^mr Hills. 
Honcy-smikcra, or hiimining.blids, ns they aro generally i.alIoa 
by Europeans, are ronunoii; and iso are nut-hatches duiiug 
tbo cold weather. I he boupoo is Found iu every garden, and 
is not molested by Mtihiunmadtins, as it is su 2 >poeed to have been 
a great favounto with Solouioji. Three species of r-ui,'koo sbrikL’ 
are found and one or two specioa of shrike, tho biWos known 
as X^oifWi trisWitt being tho H«t migrant to appear at tbo oora- 
meucement of tbe cold season. Tlio beantifnl mimveta arc eold- 
woathcr viritors* and may bo seen in flockB seatebing for inseots 
in almost every grove. ITie Drongo shrike or king crow is also 
Men everywhere, while tho PanuUao Hyentobec is not uueommon 
in ’Wiell-Trvoodtjid comli:l£3^ 

Thnishea are poorly n^preBented, but the orango-beoded 
ground thmsb and the blue rock thrush may oocarionally be scon 
daring the cold weather. Itubbling thmabes, on tho oilier hnud, 
are fairly ropHsacuted; about seven are usually seen together, 
hence tlie namo em/idi, j,r. “ seven brotbcits Bulbuls are not 
so numerose os in Bengal; they are caught by the for tbe 

sake of thdr plumage and their value as fighliug birds. Oriolea 
abound in every grove, where their beautiful plumage is a striking 
feature during the spring. Tbe luflian redstart and blno-tliroat 
arc common during the cold weather, wheu the mbydbioat is 
also oorarioually seen in tho CBii fields. Indian tailor-bfola 
are pleutifnl and so are reed-warblers, which are particularly 
uumeroos on tbo KAbar lake. Tree-warblers are frequently seen 
in tbo Onid weather, as well as wagtails, whieh are all nrigT.intB, 
leaving before their pairing season in the spring, and reftiming 
at tbe first approach of cold weather. Their arrival is always 
welcome, as it denotes that the thermometer will fall below 80" 
ut mmrise. 

Tbe field wagtails are amougst the most nnmeinus of the eold- 
woatbor birds, and tho sanut may bo said of their ouurins the 
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pipits. Tbo grey titmouse (Parna cinerttM) aUo oocMionally 
appoMB daring the cold season. There are fiOTerol speoien of the 
family Coreido!, includkg the oorby and the nbiquitoua commoa 
^w. The Indian magpie ia fluotlier of the most familiar birds. 
The starliogs are well represented by the wairiiis, severBl spaoiea 
of wlueb remain all the year round. The European starling 
is common during the cold season, coining in large flocks, ond 
being nearly always joined by the The Wk tnaiiiAs 

^ also abundant along the Ganges, breeding on its banks. Tbo 
or fluch family are not so well represented as one 
^uld expect, considering the abundance of food suitable to them, 
but the weaver-bird la common, and its curious neats may be 
Ken m many viliagea. The known locally as lnh, are 

fuTOunte cage-birds, thousands being captured eveiy year. 
Ihe Indi^ house-sparrow is ubiquitoua, Tiie roseBneh, or Mi, 
IS wen during the oeid weather. Tim cinioufl little fineh-lark 
iPlfrrh«tfiitiia is common in tlie fields, as weU as the 

^ylnrk, which is particularly plentiful in Phathija. 

J^e green pigeon is frequently met with, us aUo the blue rock 
pigeon, which ocoaaioually enters veraudohs to build its neet on 
the eomires. TuitWovee are found in almost ereiy grove: 
and the beautiful grouud-dot^, with emerald-like wings is 

Fiat aw abundant in Monghyr, being found in largo numbers 
in^Q Q^ges and its a^uonts, and in the J/df$ or marshes to tbo 
north, wboh are roploniahed yuArly froni the river floods, Tbo 
pnnoip^ siieeies aw membera of the gront carp family, induding 
he w^U.knowm wA. c^l 6 a»u), mirg!/ 

(aoT/nun kAtt, ^Cotia .BnciSnunui) and many othew. 

They grow wdh^ extraordinmy rapidity notwithstanding their 
number, as an instance of whieh it may bo mentioned that flomo 
yeara ago when n tank at Monghyr was dragged, 800 oarp 
avei^mg a each were Imded, though they wow only fry 
put in during the preceding rains. The ^uroids, or seddeae fish 

huge gmeA 

tbo ietigra (Jfneiswrt httgaiii), the 
koatvj H atf^go ai{u\ the kickud {EuhvpitefUA^n imd the 

dl of which afford excellent sport 
^ bunch-back or^A 

otharfirt^ ), which attains ononuous dimensions^ and 

h^Th^kir^r^ ‘o^menUon. Among smnU fish Cnd in 
^7 ^ ourioua ftoi or elimbing 

perc^ (dnani^s tho benntiful ptielle-eides {Trkiofft»(tr 

end severel fcbds of tetredon, or bdloon fish, 
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bos the power of inBating itself lUra a balloon and oiooting its 
spines ns a means of dofenoe. HJita {Civpea Uit&a) pass up the 
Ganges tu the raios^ that being the Geaaoii when they go np the 
TiTSirs to spawn ; and the river Man contaias mahsoer /or), 

lo<»Uy known as the &ajm\ 

Tho pools bolow the waterfalls along the latter river aro 
tenanted by a littlo Bah, which the woodmen declare to bo the 
young itHffrd. ’When the flood comes this little fish finds it very 
difficult to hold its own against the stream; bat Nature has 
provided it with a sucker, which enables it to fasten itself to the * 
rocks and wait securely ontil the flood lias passed. Another 
fish found in the pools is the little emerald-'streaked fim-Uiit-t 
icrw, which reniains a pigmy all its life, hiding itself under 
the rocks when the fioods come down. The woodmen delight 
in fishing in the mountain streams. They use a fresh-water 
shrimp for bait, and, besides fish, they catch and cal the little 
Indian crab, which is plentiful wherever there is water. 

Crocodiles abouad in the north of tho distriet. The commou R<ptiio. 
fresh water crocodiles {CrecmfUtu paiuttris), which are known to 
the natives as maffar or iocAiocA, ore very numerous in the 
Tiljiiga river, and during the rains in the neighbouring inun¬ 
dated marshes. A hundred of tbe^ brutes may be counted during 
the cold season basking in ibo sun along a single reach of the 
river* The long-snoutcd fish-eating ^Aaridi (Oaei'i/it Oau^itkm} 
chiefly ofieots the Ganges, and at sanrise several may be seen 
on every sandbank. Small specimens are not inficquenfly 
caught in the fisbermeii’s nets, and ore eaten by the lowest 
daasos. Fresh-water turtles abound. 

The most remarkable lizards in the district are the Fara»id(e 
or ffoAsampSf the iguanas of Europeans; three speaeft arc found,— 
Bpdroisaiirit Saisat&r, the monitor (Faram (/raeofaa), and 
Etnpagtt^iajiacesctnt. The monitor, which may bo distinguished 
by tbc position of the nostrils holf-u'ay between the lip and tho 
eye, is supposed, w'ithout reason, to be very vcnomousi. There 
are also many species of smalt tiee-lisords, among arhich is tho 
dreaded though pcifecUy harmless ** blood-sucker"; and the 
ohamelcon is not uncommon. Among other thick-tongusd lizards 
may bo mentioned the wall which is a famTltay eigiit in 

bouses. 

Snakes are numcroiia in Moogbyr district The eobia is by 
far the most common snake, and next to it the iatai( (Jiutiganu 
eartUeus)^ The rook enoko {PgfAiU nt^urut), the boa-constrictor 
of Eoropeoas, is found un Ibe hills. Tho r^dmp (Bungants 
ftucmttu) and Eusseli’s viper ore loundt though rarely. Yipera 
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are oc^oi^y foimd, Tiit. ,^nkrii (Lrj,txicn a proUy 

mle hDimlefs fiiiakd dcclai^ by ths natives Jo ba verp demilT 
fo^uonta, a, Lis sdantiao name iiurlias, dwelling, bouses mcI other 
buildiDgs. .\Bother6naio,me in luugemn*., is not unt'onmon 

»■“ “»"«» 

tlH!«^h«om. i!i^mOT,. Iti.ltotpM lu il, min ,j™„, Iko 

1 “f? 'n'* "*■ '»«'■ "f »• Klo 

wJ'‘° .f T'* '* '» '“™ “ ■”'•' 1 !™ 

ktwccaiLodry pnkngL^^ the cWo moi.i 

atmoepbeTO of JJeugal. The eeasone ate the snme as in o W 
parts of BibAr, TLo hot we(»tbw cominenees in the beginning of 
Mardi and oontmuoeliU the middle of Jnao. At Jliifl^TteriS t 

r;“ e^5x'>.‘,r ^ 

.taoogk 0.. »igh.. In.®.yZ, l1J^*'Sfh7. 
more like that of Easlernjlencul,!^ beinn n 

Si™ “»J .ton,.. a,„i4 .S 
of the w-hieli comeJmiea bring up nrin, and if ^jdeta 
pvo me to wlmlwinds and blinding elou£ of dost T 1 , 

Oui lightning, are voiy oomnion round the town of Mn« v 

1 ^ beUeved that thejightning is due to the htg^ <iuantitfw^f 
mm ore in the neighbouring hills, “ or 

From the middle of May till the hreakiiKT hf ii,.. 

’Jr**“ “»-d tt'Vu li:oZ3 

ihediEfriot being 7 ^ Jjl 
m June. 13-30 mohos in July, n^n j„,tes in Augtirt id 

VoLjIw"*wh “Id weather sets if during 

jjoi^ber, when dic_inoimugs and evenings aro pleasantly cwf 
In Deecmher and Januaiy the weather is delightful bSt 
drj' and biamng. while the nights are distinctly Jd and a firo 
IS In some years, indeed, tho cold is hitter 71 iJ 

^tml throagbout the day, while driving .rithon 
equivalent m an unpleasant «pericn«. The stv “ ^7 
donffl^andonlyafmrtion of an inch of Si. “ 

In Febroaiy tho nights ore still cold tut tha 
progrosavely wanner untU the hot wcath;, sets iJ in 
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SUtistioe of the rainbU at the difTeroot recoiding Btotioa 
are giveD lielow for the cold 'weather (Novomher to February') 
fho hot wcotbcr (March lo May), and the rainy eoaeon (Judo 
to OetoWr), the figuim shown being the averogee recorded in 
each caoe. It is to be ohservedt howovert that there ore eon* 
siderable 'variaiion^ from year to year above and below those 
averagee, e.g., in ltt03 the fall 'was 29'd6 incheB s'od in 1899 it 
was 80'8li uiohest 
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HISTOHY, 

The tenitoiy now inckdod within the dMriot of MonghvT 
formed part of the Madhya^ deta or " mid-Lmd ” of the first Aiyim 
; and the allnvial plain whieh forms the greater portion of 
it hM Wn ploughed and Eo,^■n from tho earliest times by the 
Bame people, swayed by Tartous rulers, w'ho elsewhere hare left 
more tangible roeorde of their dominion. Tho people, thek 
l^guage, and the prevalence of ideas and cuBtoms which have 
held their ^und against snoceRHivo wTives of Muhamiuadan 
cmqneflt, still bear etrong evidence of Ilindn aacendancy. 
Thow however, no great historic sitea nssoeiated with ancient 
liinda dynnstioa about which anything can he positively asserted, 
^ih the esoe^ion of the town of iTongliyr itsolf-and even 
Its lurtoiy IS shrouded hy legend and tradition till compaistivolv 
recent times. It eeema at least oortain, however, that its position 
on the bonk of the Ganges, counuanding that highway of com¬ 
merce ns well os tho land routo between the hills and the river 
mst h^o led to iU occupation at a very early date, and it ho^ 

^ Modagiri, a place meationed in tho 
which was tho capital of a kingdom in Eastern 

nndTsmlufc.* 

At the dawn of history, the present site of the town wwa 

apparently comprised witMn tho old Hipdn kingdom of 

Angs, the capital of whioh was at ClmmpA near the modem 

Bhrs^pur, whde a poriion of the west of the present dirtiiot was 

iDoluded within tho Umits of tho kingdom of Magodhn. Anim 

was on mdopeudent kbgdom till tho sktli century B,G., and them 

«o txB^ti^ of war between it and Magadlm. During the life- 

time of Buddha it was annoJied bv BirahtsAra ts* 

ruler of Magadha (ciV 51*) B P \ Li ■* ’ 

j V='/' 'Ji J B.t.), and it appeara never to have 

SS W •!>» H»i» 0 ! A»g. in IL, li« 

Budaiu being Nmiily n <1.11101, ncblemnn, ol whom notbinirn 

'•"T t, . 

' (Wlh P. 

t T. W, Biijf, Dmd*, iailiit (liHiS), jip. SS-n, 
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Thenoeforwftrd ite history is mflrg^d in that of th^ Magadhan 
empire. 

The ftrfif historical accoant of the cUfitrJet as now' oonsUtuted miMo ^ 
appeore in the Traveb o! Hiuen Tdcmg, who riflited porflona of 
it townards the elosa of the fiiat half of tlie seventh oentiny A.D. 
Travelling' north-eastwarda from the Ga 3 "il district, the Ohineoe 
pilgrim arrived at a large and populous village to the south of 
the Gimges, which contained many Brahnianical templt^ adorned 
with fine Bcnlptiures, m well aa a great stupa built on u E?pot where 
Buddha hud preached for one night. Both the dtatance and 
direclion mentioned in bis account pKiint to the vicinity of 
Sheikhpurit a supposition w'hich is confirmed by hie suhoe^uent 
eastcrlj^ route throngh forests and hill gorges* leaving Sheikh-^ 
piiruj Ilinen Tsinng travcUod for 10i> t$t nearly 17 miles, to 
tho east, through forests and hills, to n monasleiy in the vdlage 
oE Ijo-in-nido* before Tvhich was a etiipa erected by Asoba on a 
spot whore Buddha had preached the bw for ttree montha. 

This latter place hwa been identified hy General C unning ham 
w-ith Raiaona* 2 miles to the north-west of Lakhisarai, a village 
which contains several Buddhistic remains. Thence the pilgrim 
proceetleJ to the east through **fore^a and gouges of wild 
mountains (presnmnhly the iharagptnr Hills) into tlieconntiy of 
I-lEin-hfl-po^fa-to the golden iiioimtam)t of 

which he left a debilod account- 

The countryj^^' he said, is Tcgularly cnltitated and rich in 
produce* flowois and fruit being abundant; the clitnnta ia agree¬ 
able ; and the manners of the people are simple and honest* 

There ore ten Buddhist monasteries with about 4^000 priests, and 
a few Bralimanica! temples occu[>ied by various Bectaries,” The 
capilatp HirttU 3 ’a-parvata, lay on the southem bant of the 
Ganges, and close to it stood mount Uironya* which “Mohod 
forth mssaes of smote and vupour that obscured the light of the 
mm and moon/* The position of this Mil b dctemiiiicdt from 
its proximitj'^ to the Qunges, oud from ita bearings and distances 
from other places mentioned, to bo Mongh}^; and though no 
emote now issues from any peak, the numerous hot sprmga in the 
hills within a few miles of the town point to former volc^b 
action. These hot eprings, Tnoreover, arc nientioned by Hinen 
Triang. On the a'catern frontier was another bill with two 
peaks, whore Buddha ouce stayed in retreat during the tlm>a 
months of the lainy season and ovcrcanio the demon Yatnla-, 
and to tho west wore some springs, the w'atcr of which was 
'*eitioineIy hot/' This place has been identified by General 
Cuamnghom with the hill of jroh&deva, tho hot springs being 
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thoee of Bhliubftndli f Jjtit other authorities loeate the site st 
Unsn, 3 miles west of the iCaj'rA lailii'aj- efiittoa. 

Tlie kiagdotn d^ribed hy lliiien Tsiimg- Iii« been held by 
recognised authorities lo bavo coiadded ii[iproxiniiiteIy with the 
hilly, i.t., the south-ctistDrD portion, of the district of ilonghyr, 
with its capital at the sito of the present town of hfoaghyr. 
It was bounded by I ho Gnugos on the north, by for«t*elBd 
mountains on the soulb, probably extending in the latter diieottou 
as far as the famous Fsrasnlfh Hill, by Magadlia on the west, 
and by Obampi ou the east. It was probably the ting of' 
CbampA, a good fnend of the Buddhist priests, who had leeontlv 
deposed iU ruler and established two monasteriea in ita oapitaL* ’ 

There is a gap in the historj- of the district for several 
centuries after Hiuen Tsiaug’s viat. In the ninth t-entury A. D- 
it poB^ under the of the I’aU kings, of whoso dynasty there 
is au iute^ing relie in a copper plate, known os the Monghyr 
plate, which was disooTored among some ruins at Ifonghj'r about 
1780, and tr^sUft^ by Sir Charles Wilkins in 1781. The 
insGiiptioii, which is in Sanskrit, opens with the name of Gopak, 
who from the context was obvioasly a pious Buddhist It men¬ 
tions bis sou Dharma Pala, who, according to Dr. Hoemle t 
resided in Monghyr about 830 A.D., and records the conqnerta 
of Bevo Pala, the third of the line. It eulogises all three na 
powerful monarehs who conquered almost the whole of India 
The iiamediato purpose of the inscription seems to have boon to 
rooonl the grant by the king lost namsil to a Brahman of certain 
laud in Srinagnia (the modem Patna). The place where it was 
executed was Mudgagiri, i,e„ Monghyr, “where is eneampffll htn 
victorious army, across whoso river a bridge of boats is con- 
strueted for a road, wMoh is nustakon for a chain of mountamn 
whore immense herds of elephants, like thick black clouds, so 
dmken the face of day. that people think it the season of the 
^s; whither ibe princea of the north send so many troops of 
ho^, tliat the dust of their hoofs spreads darkness on all sides- 
whither so mmiy mighty chiefs of Jamhudwjpa resort to pni' their 
respecta, that the earth rinks beneath the W'cighi of the feet of their 
attendants." According to Dr. Riljeudra Ula Mitre, Devs PMa 
reigned between 895 and 919 A.1)., and according to Mr Vincent 
Smith, between 853 and 893 AD., while Frofeesor Kielhom 

•3.tk»1. FidrftiW.Swart* ,/lA, IF,,,„ j 

c..- 

t Bwiui* ind Stalk, {tutors ^ twJis (1903),!», it, 
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agrees mtfi Sir A- CumiingharQ m tis tG\gi\\ to abonf 

th& end of the nixitli century AJ)* 

Another plalOt kno^-ii ii$ the Bhlgalpur plate* bj vrlMi a 
Aiunkr grant ot ktid made, wm oreeated at Monghyr by Ibe 
fifth of tbo line NirSy^ is raEed Lord of Auga, 

king of Bbigftlpnr and its ntaghbourhood^ iaduding Mongbjr* 
This plate abo refotis to (xopila and Deva Pain, while Nirayan 
Pi In, the reigning HOYeroign* m mturally spoken of in the bigbesi 
temiB of praise ; but tbe only notable work of his described in this 
rwoid ia the eonstniction of n bridge of boats across Ibe Ganges 
iienr Monghyr- His reign is believed by Dr. Rijendra Lila Mitm 
to biwe lasted from f>35 to A.D. Like the HonghjT platoi 
this inscription commemorates a great meering of the princes and 
armies subject to the Pile king in bis Yictorioiifl camp at Jlndga- 
giri, and similarly stotea that his ntimheiletB elepbanta darkenoil 
the faeo of the ^irtb, while the dust from the feet of tho horses of 
the only ting of the north” spread darkness all oroundpt 
From the oentaxt it appears that tho PaU kings were earnest 
Ba^ldhisb, and the dynasty appears never to have relinquished its 
allegiance to Buddhism. O^ving to thrir patronage, Bih^, 
inclmMng Monghyr, remained the ksl refuge of Buddbism m 
Xortheru India up to the tiino o! Mnhammadan conquest, and 
ntnuerone Bnddhistio remains ilating back to the time of the Pula 
kings are still extant in the dietriet, Acoorduig to tradition, the 
last Hindu ruler wtib Indnidyanitia [Pahi], who was reigning at 
the time of the Muhammadan conquest; and forts att^ibR^ed to 
him are still pointtd out. m the dirfrirt. 

Towartls the elofle of the It^th century, when Bakhtiyar Khiljl 
mvaded and conquered Bih^p Mongl^T passed under tho mle of 
the Muhammadan conquerors^ Yiithout apparently otTering any 
reriatance. After the oonqneal, the town of Bihlir (now in the 
Fatua district) vvoa niade the seat of the Muhatnmadem goYeriion, 
aad Mooghyr Bsems to Lave become the second town in South 
Bihar. It shared the Me of the ProYince aud was attached to 
Bengal till 1330^ when Muhammad Tughlak annexed it to Delhi. 
An intercating relic of tho rule of the Bengal Suit^ua still exists 
at Lflkhissraip vi*., a toaalt slab of stone with an inscription 
bearing a date oorrespondin ^ to 1297, wliich mentions Bubu-ud^in 
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Kaliaas (Hug of ffengal from 1991 to 1303), fladaGoT«nor 
named Fuoz Aitagin, vbo is referred to as a Beoond Alexander 

1 J9i ilonghjr belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpur and oontmued 
to fonn part of it for aboat 100 year^ i>., until the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, OQ whose death in 1483 his son Sikandar overran Bihar as 

him<b of A fg^ cluefe, but about 1494 the Afghans seem to have 

teU us that Pnnce Danyfi], son of Hnsak Shfib, met Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi of Delhi near Bihar, in the year 1499, when the 
provmw a-M formaUy aeknowledgnd to belong to Bougal. 
Stewart, m his J/dit^ory of Be»fjal, gives a different account of this 
transom Ho gtatoa that two noblemeu, on the part of Sikandar 
m^the pmee mtheto^of BSih, andoonoluded a treaty, the' 
tT/ retain Bih4r 

Tirhut and 6arAd(r Sanm, provided ha did not invade Bengal. ' 

i nnce Donyai appean to bavo represented hk £aihet as 
^vernoT of Eastern Bih§r He repaired the fortiScationa of 

Sh&h ^afah, the Muhammadan patron of the town* This ia 

.r ’’y on the eastern w-all of 

t^he darffdA or shrme, which bea on au elevated spot, reached by n 
Ihght of stops, within the aontbem gate of the fort Tho 

wall omitt^ a smeU of muak. The grave was dWored. and the 
prm^builU vault ov^ it. for the tenant of the tomb wL 
clearly a holy Prom this circuiufitanee, tho saint is called 

fih-h” eighteen sons of Hoadn 

^nWes of the Emperor of D.lhi, who was being pressed by he 
Mogh^ mvader Babor, to break the treaty whifh his fathe^ had 
included and bv^e Tbbnt. Ho made bis son- b-law. mSJS 

headquarter 

Gaor, and ^ Icam from the iffnwiVs t>f Babar ^that ^ wha^ h!},^ 
lovaded Dihfii, the prince of Monghyr wTote to hi,n ' 
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(1529^0). KaLub Elfin appODn to bare remaineii at Monghyr 
until the accosaion of Mabmiid Shah, the last independent king of 

Bengal (1533-34), when MahMum Alam raised the sUndaid of 

revolt in eonoert with the turbulent Afgb&n ohfef, fiber Shfih. 
Kutub Khan was dirooted to advance againat the allied rebe1e,aDd 
his defeat by Sher Shah was the first, great suoeeas of that chief 
in the struggle which afterwards placed him on the threno of 
Delhi, fiber Shfih neit defeated hfnhmtjd Shfih, captured the 
fort of Rohtfis, and marching to Monghyr put to the sword 
the Empe^r’s noblemen there.* During the enhseqnoat war 
between him and the Emperor Oumflyun, when the latter was 
retreating from Bengal, llonghyr was tho Eceuo of a battle 
between the AfghSna and the Emperor, in which Sher Sbfili 
oaptnrei Dilawar Khan, son of Danlat Khan Lodi, and ancestor 
of Kbfin Jahfin IjodT, a man of note in tho reign of fihlb 
Jabfln. 

From 1-5-15 we find Monghyr mentioned as in the pOBaesaion 
of Miyan Sulainifin, an Afghan of the KarorsTci tribe, who 
held South Binfir for lalam Shfili, son of Sher Shih. Under 
Islam Shfih’fl Buceesaor, Mijhammad Adil S hfih , Snlaimfia Kara- 
rani desirous of esfabliahing his indepondenoe, ontered into an 
alltanee with Enhfidur Shfili, king of Bengal; and when Adil 
Shah or Adli, na he is genemlly called, retired before the advano- 
ing army of Ahbsr, Bahadur Shfih and Sulaimfin attaekcd him 
new Surajgaiha, w est of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him 
(1657). The battle-field is located at Potchpur, 4 mflea west of 
Sutnjgaiba, In 1563, Salniiiii3n became tulor of Bengal and 
Bihfir, but acknowledged the euzeminty of Akhai. lla was 
succeeded, in the beginning of 1573, by bis second son, Dfiud 
Shfih, who refused to pay tribiito to the Mughal Emiteror. Nest 
year, therefore, Akbar invaded Bihar and conquered it. 

In 1580 tho groat Bengal military revolt eomiiienocd, and 
hfongh^ was some time the beadquartars of AkbaranfiScois in their 
expeditions against tho rebels. Akbar, fearing to trust his Mughal 
officers, entrusted the eonunand to the Hindu BijfiTodar Mai, who 
marched southwards without opposition till ho reached hCongbyr. 
Here bo learned that tho rebel army, consisting of 30,000 cavalry' 
were encamped at BhSgalpur, waiting to give him battle. Tha' 
Efij'S took poBst^oii of Monghyr, and employed bis troops in 
eonstmeting additional lines, extending to the hills, which, with the 
fort, completely^ covered the front of hia army, ^th armies then 
lemamod inactive for several months, but frequent sktmiishea 
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took plaoe bctp/wn their light troop, At longth the 
by iQOfliu of Mfl influeEce Bmoag tho Hindu zamlndirB, prevailed 
upon them no loager to supply the reUls with provieions, promifl- 
mg to pay them ready mouoy for everything brought to hia oamp. 
*^TJie eombiaed offcoLa of similimty of and i^adj mouoy 

pymeata worked eo effMtively on tha aaralndiiia, that famine 
ah^y found its way into the rebel camp, and cotupeUed the 
chiefs to flepaxflte, in order to obtain food." One body o£ the 
rebels mode a dash on Patna closely foUowed by Todar Mai, and 
the oarapnign ended with their defeat near Patna. They then 

fell Wk on Bengal, and the Province of BMr was restored to 
the Mughal omp&tor.* 

‘ ^ Although the imperiaa nnthority was recognized, the semi, 
mdopondeat Bftjfis of Kharagpur contini^for some timo to hold 
their gronnd in the south of tha district. I At the time of the oon- 
qnert of B^flr and Bengal by Akbar (A.lri674-r5), there ware 

aanundira^-Riji Gajapati of Hijlpnr, 
Kaja Punm Mol of Gidhaur, and Ttaje SangrSm of Kharagpur. 
Gajapati was otally ruined by the imperialists, whom he oppS^d: 
bu^t P^aa MM and Sangram wisely submitted, and assisted 
Akber B geuerels in the wars with the Afghans. When the great 
mutiny of Bihar and Bengal broke out, Sangrnm, though not 
peiha^ very openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to 
the Mnghals. when Aibar's general ShibbSa Khhn marohed 
aga^t tira* He w'm so anxious to avoid coming into open 

®'‘0r to Shahhiz the strong 
fort of Mahdi, a place about sis miles north of Kharagpur, where 
at the proffiat day there are no remains of fortiacatious. After 
this, though he never paid his respocla personally at Court, where 
his ™ apparently as a hostage, ho remained 

submissive hlL Akbar’s death {1605). The aocoadon of Johfln- 
gir and ^e rebolhon of Pnnee Khusra molined him to make 

^ i^dependeucoi and he ^llS 
about A nofTb JahangJr’a memoirs, eonskted of 

foot-soldieiB. Jahangir 
KuU Khto LaUBcg. Governor of Bihar, lost no time in oppoebg 

fuTOuriteofti. 
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convonion, tha title of tls aocsofltorsj eutd ia known in kCuham. 
luadnii histoiieB us Eitja EozalzGn dwly grottin^ in pow'^r}, 
lie renwiled faitkfnl to tlio sorrice of the Emperor, and In 
1628, when JaMugli died, wna a comiuander of fpot- 

eoldicOT and 700 horse. On ShiU Jahaa’a aweaaion, Eija 
Eozafauu outored active Mnico. He accompanied Hnhibat 
Khiln to Kibnl, in the war with Naxi Mohammad Khaa. king 
of Balkh. and served lafer in the ospedision against Jhujhor 
Siagh Bnndelah, lathe shth jeui of Sliih Jahaas reign, he 
took part under Priace SimjS m the siege of Parendah, and was 
promoted ia 1684-35, to a cominfmd of '-i,060 foot and t.COO 
boiso. Tie died soon afterwards in the same year, and was 
succeeded by his son Raja Bihniz, who sened in tho sie,jo of 
Kandahar aud was commander of 700 foot and 7u0 horse under 
Shfth Jalmit. In the hogianing of Atirangzeb's reign he assisted 
the Emperor against Shftb Sliuja, and alee in the.conqaeet of 
l^aldraau m 1661, dying four yoare later in 166>.* 'rhe subso- 
qoeut history of the family wtU be given in ft# article on 
Kharagpur in Chapter XIV* 

Shiih Shujfi meutioued alove was the eecoad son of Shih sma 
Jahiin and Goveiuor of Bengal. On hearing of the dangerous 
ilLiess of his father in 1657, he raised the standard of 
revolt and claimed the imperial throne. Hts capital was at 
Rajiiiahail, lutMoiighyr formed the eentre from which he dircotod 
his preparations, tmd to which he retired next year after his 
defeat at Bahadurpor, near Benares, by Sulatman, the sdu 
of his brother Dira Shukoh. The lines of Monghyr held 
out a^ast the victor, till he was summoned back to Agm 
to assist his father aguiust Aitrangseb. Suhseqaently, when 
Aumngseb had scired the throne, ShAh ShujA again udvaaced 
his claims, and marched northwards with a largo army until 
ha met with a declsivo defeat at Kudwa. Once again he Hod 
precipitately batik to Ifonghyr, wheio he was joined by a number 
of his diepciecfl followers and by some reinforoements from 
Bengal. He strengthened the fortiacations of Monghyr bv 
deepening the moat, and threw up eatrcnchmeata from the fort 
to the bilb, which formed a complete barrier against the enemyb 
advance on that side of the river. 

Ilb position, however, was rendered untenahle by the strategy 
of his puisuera, Mnhamraad, the son of Aurongseb, who liad 
followed hard after him as far as Patna, was joiBed there by Mir 
Jurala and the main body of the army. The latter was now 
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detached TOth a picted force of 12,000 eavafry thmnd, the 

ST* of Qayi diatriet, while 

Muhamniad, ^iith the remainder of the royal army, proceeded by 

^ Monghyr, and encamped within a few 

^ee of the fort. For seTeral d«ya ahirrakbrng paitiea advanced 

fk “ r! ^ ^ intended to aasaalt 

the entreachmenta. By these means tlie etteniioa of ShujA waa 

^apod, tdl hia cotmera bronght Iiini mformation that Mir 
dui^liad ontored the count ly in bin rear, and was advancing 
againj. hi, capiteL ifia position being thus turned, Shih Shall 
imme^tely ^thdrew all hia troops and retired on ll«jmah4l, 

^Th!™ ?TSf ^tenable, fled to Bei^ 

timo’^^ ^formation regarding Monghj-r atthia 

” ““ hoover a few reforeneea to the diatriet in the 

t T consisted of 

f4ft ViJ pfl3iag a reTeana of 109,e^5,98l <f<itNa 

i I JlT T"‘ °''= mpw). Md fomiisd 

i,m ho» and 50 OOO I»ot.„ldi.„ Tbw nlbc„, 

m l^lupa aorosiil mthcr (hnn ital. [or aonfl, „f ijj.J 

■' fane lIondbTT itulf wm uaKGsed at 508,0071 ddwa. Mon. 

g yr was alEo for Bome time tho residen^'e of Rftja MAn Sms^h 

ri™T°rr ««<i tt wi he» ikrt. 

also mentioned. Sardar Kh5n and nLaan *AIt 

In tho Brat year of ShAb Jahin's laiM f IfiSfti a ■ 

Mttkbfftr FliiT. - X JI ^ ^ if Saiyad Muhammad 

Mtttotlr Khin wna appointed of Mongbvr. Ho iS. 

gniflhecl iumii^lf m a campaimi affain^ tbe Ram rin u 

oth.r wm" to™ xnL^™^ m “® 

bttrial at ifongliyr of tho wtet ™ 

MnU& Muhammad SfilcWf ir ^ of 

and stood in high favour withTri tim Caspian Sea, 

^Va graadaon, Iho Bihlr»± 

for a long time the teai>bni< Af -/ k < ^ 

danghter, henelf a poetess of retinf 
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, MEtuiy MongbjT appears fo hftTO been a weU L*it 

fortified town with fine buildings, and Nicolas Gtaaf, a Dutch t"* *' 
p who rieited it in It^ b^nning^ of that wntiijy woa 

struck ^th admiration at the eight of its white wuIIb* towers 
and minarets. In 1745, howoTep, when Mnstaphk Kh&n, a 
lebellioue general of Alt Vardi Khin, ndvanoed against it in his 
maich northwards, the fort was "a minous fortifioation s'hiDh, 
though quite negleotod, had soaie renown.” Mnstapbi Kh£u 
oand itsnfficient to detach a brigade, under bis nephew Abdul 
Kasul Kbiu, for its caplnro. “The Governor mid his little 
gnmson put themselves upon their dofonoe; hut as the foitifica- 
0 ^ did not seem to deserve much fToremony in that officer's 
opinion, ho alighted, and putting himself at the head of yia 
men, mounted to the oassult. In an instant tho beslegoia got 
uj^ the wall, and seized the fort; but their leader was Mlled 
au g t by a stone that fell upon him, on its being loosened 
by one of the ^irison who stood above. Ths place was not 
such an aoqnuition as could oompensato the loss of so valiant 
m officer.”* Mustapbft Khan, following the costom of those 
^ bad mt^c played to celebrate his suGoess, took some guns 
ond ^munition from the fort, and after a halt of three days 
marohed off towards Faina. 

* 1 . SMnies which passed MtrSihi 

through Monghyr diuiog the 18th century. Only two years 

« **T^’ j PesLwa of Poona, hud marched through it at 

me bead of a Urge force when on his way to rdievo All Yoidi 
Jthin and drive Enghnji BhonsU from Bengal. On thia 
occasion, wo ore told, the land and its inhabitants suffeietl 
exoe^ngly from the passage of the Alaruthft troops, large 
nnmben flying in tenor to tho other ddo of the Ganges. 

, ., Eyre Cooto cams to Mongbyr at tho head of a Byn 
ntiah force on his way up the Gauges in puranifc of Momletir '''*’**■* 
Iaw, the French adventurer and portisau of SiiaJ-ud-dnula, who 
woB flying northwards after the battle of Flssaey, Byre Coote 
reached ITonghyr lato at night on the i!Olh July and requisitioned 
a aniub^ of IxMita, whioli tho jDfftrdn or GoTernor of the place- 
iuppliGd. He Traa not fdlowed, liowo^or* fo eater tho fort^ for 
when he approaobed the w^Ue, he reooivod a aignificaat hint, tho 
g^ttnaon lialag the raatparts with thoir matohoa and port^fire® 
lightciL Eyro Cdoto, neoordingly, was obliged to roauma hii 
^arch without niakiog any further attempt to exBjnme the 
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Thre« ye&iB tater^ la 17GQt the army of thfl lilmpoior Sli&ti 
Alam, who was thou mvading Bihar^ m&ioliod through tho goiith 
of the dietriet, followed by a force undor the command of Major 
CaUland arid Miran, ih% son of the NawAb Mfr Jafar. 8bili 
Alam had reoently been defeated by the latter near B&ih, and 
had fallen haok on the towa of Eibir. Ho now datermuicd to 
inako a iiidden daah on Bongalt and as he feared Ibat the Engllah 
would iaKoFoept hie poseage along the Gangoa, ho deteimmed to 
eeiid ofi tho whole of hia gxma and heavy baggage, and to strike 
across the Lilly ooimtiy to the south-eaet with the remainder of 
the force, which chiefly oonneted of cavalry, 

Accoidittglji*^ writea Broome, **ob the 8th March ^ when at 
the foot of the Kharagpur Hille, he changeil tJie direetiou of bia 
mareh, and adopted this new and moro direct course, through 
bills and jungle® never before ti [.versed by any army, but little 
know'U to either Ids own or the Nuwab*s troopa, and to tbo 
English a perfect terra itrca§tiita, Major CaiUaud, who dared not 
leave tbo young Naw^Ab iinsopportcd^ w’as compelled to follow tbo 
osme coUFso, ond dtoombarking his troops onco more, joined Mii'aa 
and commonecd the pumiit. The route was, howevcTp a most 
diiGouU one, tlrough thick jungle of the wildesf de^criptioa, airoea 
uuhridgisd fitreams, over hiUa and valleys, and through difficult 
and tminown paaees. For daya together a road had to bo made 
for the field pieces, and the troops suffered e.ttreme fatigue aud 
privations, which they bore without a jnurtmtr i their zeal and 
c3cettioufi, coupleil with the energy and rosouroo of the com-^ 
mander nnd hie oQloeis, surmounted all obatocles and enabled 
them to keep $o closely on the tract of the enemy, that on the 
23ad March, having passed through one of the naoei difficult 
defiles, they arrived on the ground w'hieb tbo Emperor had 
quit tod only two d&ya boforo."* 

!^ti.biefl the end of the same year another ainali campaign wag 

^ ^ fought oat in the Kharagpur HilbL John Stables, then an EnaigTi 
nnd BuUequeutly a Member of CouneiL, bad been left by Caillaud 
at Mongbyr, and was now cUfeded to altack the Khniugpur Silja, 
who had openly defied the authority of the new Nawih, KSsini 
All His detac-^hment consifited of three companios of 

sepoya; a party of about dO or 60 pseudo Europeaui in the 
NawJb'e fiorvice, composed of renegade deserters, ArmeniuDa, 
Portuguese, and Topnfisoe and two troop of Mnghal horae, 
maLmg a total of atwnt 550 men. Hearing of big intcntionBi 
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the B&jfi lent a foiea of 2^000 men* wbicli eue&mp«d aboixt 3 
miles from Monghyi* At one o^dock next mombg Stalks 
marched ont^ hoping to surprise the enemy's camp, Int the akim 
bad boon givon, and he fonxid them strongly posted imder ootot 
of an old ODtrenebmeat. Ho did not heatatci however, to attack* 
nnd Einally succeeded in forcing the camp at the point of the 
bayonet. By this time day waa begmning to break| aud ho 
determined to follow up hk bl&w by advaneiug at ouee upon the 
Rajahs position at iCharagpur, a distance of about 10 miles. Ho 
socoidingly sent forw'oid bis cavsiry ia puraaifi of the fngitiveat 
ami advanced more steadily with bis infantry. After about 4 
bourn" march* they arrived within thrcNs miles of Kharagpur* 
where they found the Bdj& had drawn up hia wheb force to 
oppose them, Attacking Iho enemyhonk. Stables soon put them 
to flight, aad loUowed them to Khnragpnri wbeu they rallied and 
made a desperate stand in the Raj palace. il ere also they 
were again completely defeatcd* and the BriiisL troops having 
dispersed them, set £ro to the town and paloOQi and reduced the 
whole to aslies. ^The following moniing they returned to 
ifoeghyr, baviug in ono day marched upwards of 20 miles, 
beeu engaged three times, and completely destroyed the force of 
jm enemy ton-fold their own number,—a proceodiag that speedily 
resulted m the sabmiaalon of the IlUja and tho restoration of 
tianqnillity in the distried/''* 

Mongbyr agodn come into prominence in 1761, whou Kurim 
All KhSn made it bis capital iuatcad of Murabidahad, from which 
he removed bis treasure, bia elephants and horses, and oven the meta. 
gold and silver dcoorationa of the ImambSia^ Ho built himself 
a pakee with a hreast-work before it for 30 guns, and hod the 
fortibcations strengthened] whilo hia favourite goncnil Gurgbim 
(Gregory) Khin, an Armonian who bad fiumorly been a cloth- 
merchant at Ispahan, rcorgoniAed the army, hud it drilled and 
equipped after the English model, and cstabLishetl on arsenal : 
the manufoetuio of fire-arms, whieh still ia oanied on at Itonghyr, 
is said to date hock to this poriodi A picturesque account of 
the Court of the Nawib at Monghyr has boon left in the 
Snir^uI-HniM/iaritK Two days a week he sat in a public ludl 
of audience and parsonally dkp^iaed juatioe, listoaLog patiently 
to the oomplaints and grievances of ove^one, however humble 
his poaition, nor dared anyone in bk Goiut touch a bribe or 
advocate on unjust clalm^ The poor, defenceless londholdeis, 
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who bad been di^jossessed of tlioir villages and beteditaiy egtates 
by iwpacioua ^mindfijraj now foond that the day of rodn&fis woa 
oojuo for th^ir olaia:^ were board, and, if proved, maco-boaiora 
were cent to aee the oppressed reim^ated in tbeir estates and the 
defencele^ righted. The Xaw&b, indoed^ ■woe a terror both to 
his enemies and to i^Tong^doera, Ho also hcnotired learning 
and the learned, and welcomed seLolafs and aavante to his court, 
so that frienda and foes alike roapocted him. Tho antbor o£ the 
^ir^uI-MuidUiann admits* it ie true, that his lotaper had been 
oonrod axid rendonsd auspioioue hy perpetual troflaons, duplicities, 
and infideUlies, and that he wna ever prone to conBocation of 
proporti(», confinoment of persona, and effuaiou of blood» Never-^ 
tholesa, it was acknowledged on all handa that ho had admirahlo 
quaUecations that lakaeed lua bad ones/' and made him an 
incomparable man, indeed, and tho most extraordinary prince 
of hie age*” 


Soon after ho had ■eatabllehcd himself at Monghyr, Mir 
Kasim All came into ooUimon with tho English. The first 
quarrel a^ais to have heen caused by the tactless oondtiot 
of Mr, EUifl, who in charge of tho English faetojy at Patna* 
A vogue report having readied tho latter that two English 
dcseitcra were concealed at iTonghyrj he sent a company of 
sopo^Tj under a sergeant to search the fort. They were refused 
adm^ion, and this was consfruod by Mr. EUlb into an act of 
hcfltility* while the Nawsb complained of the insult ofifered to his 
authority, A long diepute followed, which W'oa finally compro¬ 
mised by Lionttnant Ironside, the Towm Major of Calcutta, 
temg epociftUy sent to Besrob the fort with the pcrmisaion of 
the Kawfib. No deaertm w ere found, tho only Enropean in tho 

time (April 

I7e3J >\aiTen Ilastmgs wna sent up from Calcutta to arrange 
©t^ tetwoen tho Kaiv'Ab and ElU©, and Vr-aa favoatably rocci^ed 
bj Uie fomor m hw eomp at Snaaraiu. Ellis, however, lefqsod 
to meet TSairc-n Hasikga at Patna and stayed ia Ms hoow at 
BingiS. 15 miles away, eajing that he eotild not be expected 

to pay him tho compUmont of travollijiff such a dietaneo in tho 
hot weather! 

A more eeriotis dispute now arose, 'fh© East India Company 
had long on joyed exemption from the heavy tianut dnee levied 
on inland twde. After (he battle of Plaasey the Enropean 
eervante of tho Comply began to liado oitensively on their 
own account, and claimed a. eimilHr cioniption for all gooda 
jwwmg under the Company’s flag and covered by a datfitk or 
certificate signed by the Uovemoi or ono of the factory agenta. 
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Th^i Englifih hod thus a great advantage over their dvaU aad 
most of the trade passed into their bands or Tvaa carried on under 
their uanic* Great ahnsce follo’wedj for tho EoglMi in aomo 
caseH lent their naniea to oatiTes for a consideration, and the 
latter used the aaiuts da$tiik» over and over again or forged theni. 
If the NawJlba coUedora attempted to ckeaL these maipractieea, 
they were seized hy tho nearest hlnglieh agent, eonMiied and 
ptmiflhed. Every one who coald hire a dmtak or fly tho 
Company n flag, did ao | and nialteia were made worse by the 
rascality of their Bengali employ^Sj who had previotnaly been 
waiting about in rags nt Caleutto, hut now ri^gumed tho dreas 
of Bopoya, and flogged and impEiaonod those who refused to 
buy from or sell to them at their own prlee* On his way to 
Patna in 1762, Warren Hasiings saw that every boat ha mot on 
the liver bore the Company's flag, and beeamo aware of the 
opprea&ion of the people by the and the Company^H 

servanla- " Most of the petty towns and he wrote, were 

deserted at our approach, and the shops shut up from the appre- 
licnflion of tho same treatment from usJ^ 

Mir Klrim bitterly coniplaincd that lue chief source of 
rovenue had been token from him and that his outhOTiy 
woe oompletcly disregarded. EvcntnallyT in December 1762, 
SlTi Taneittart, the Governor, loft Calcutta in order to try and 
oonciude a settLement that w ould bo eatisfaetory to both parlies. 
Ho found the NawSb at Monghyr smarting under the in|unes 
and insults ho had received ; but at length it waa agreed that the 
servants of the Company ahould be allowed to cany on tho 
Inland private tradcj ou pa^unoat of a fixed duty of D per eent+ 
on all goods—a rate much below that paid by other merchants— 
and that, to prevent abuses, dtfsMks should be signod by the 
Agents of tho factoiios through whose ciidos tho goods possedp 
and also eountersigned by the Jfawib^a coUeotors. Elaim Ali 
Khan agreed to these terms very unwillingly. 

A picturesque aooount of VansittarCs visit is givon by Ghnlam 
HuEoin KhPn, the author of tho who hold 

a Jdgir ia the district. The Xaw4b advanced 6 miles to meet 
Vanritlart and assigned for his residcjicfo a house w^hich Qurghm 
Khin had erected on “the hill of Sltlkiind.^* lie gave him 
a public reception in the hall of audience, where ho seated him 
on hia own tiHtsnttd^ eutertamed him with a udcA, paraded troops 
iu hia hiLtuuur, end, lost hut not leasts ** oompUmciitetl him 
with a variety of curious and costly preseats suitable to the 
occariou*'^ It is said, indeed^ that Vandttart received 5 lakhs 
of mpceej of which 3 l a khs were paid io him at Monghyr, 
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sad tLat he alloired two ladies wLo aceompaiiied tiiiw to go 
into the zaD%aa of 21jr Kistm Ali and recetTe presents of 
jewelry. 

CoL«i«yV staying a week at MongLyr, Yansitturt returned to 

Calcutta ia January i7(j3, ouly to find that the agreement 
ooneluded with tlio Sawiib woe r^pudioteJ. The Kawib, however, 
hod sent copies of the Govonior*a agpeemeut to nil Lis ofiioeia 
directing that it should be acted upon at onee. The conseqnouce 
was that iLo Eugliali goods then in transit were siopp^ and 
duty elulniod upon them. The Council were mdigaimt, aud at 
once deekred that all goods, except fait, covered hy an KnglisL 
ekould pas free of duty, The Xawuh, on the other hand, 
protested at this hreaeh of fwth and passed orders aholiahiug 
all iraniat dntics and throwing open the whole inland trade, 
'I'he English regarded tUi^i as an oct of hoeiiliiy, and proptrea^ 
tiona were made to reeist his measoies nud deolare war B gainat. 
him, if ho persisted. Bat, as a last losourco, it W'os agreed 
that a deputation, headed by Jlessra, Amyatt aud Hay, should 
bo scat to Monghyr to eudcavoiir to arrange terms with the 
Xaw'fi.b. Mv, EUia was infonned oi this meaBure, warned 
to cdtumit no act of aggression, even should the mission W 
UBSuecesaful, imlil Amyutt and llay were well out of the KawSb’s 


power. 

The party reached Monghyr on the lith May i7tj3 and opened 
wl(A*tlic nogotiatioD^ but it w‘as soon seen that they ivere on welcome, 
Xsmb. At the ^ interview the Nawib, offended at the rough and 
overbeanng manner in whith ho wos addressed by the En gU^h 
linguist, refused to sitcak to him. At subse{|acntiuterriews he 
himself never failed to do somothiag to offend the T-Vg Uu^ ,, 
and ho steadily refused to conio to turms. Thu envoys were 
kept under strict Burvcillancc, and on one ooeadon, when some 
of the party wished to ride out from Monghyr, they found their 
way barred by the Naw&bs soldiers with lighted matehea ready 
to fire. Unfortunately too just at this time, an English migo 
boat from Calcutta was detained at Monghyr, and 500 musk^a 
inieuded for the factory at Patna were found bidden uudor tbo 
cargo. The Nawab iualstwd that the EugUsb intended to aeire 
the fort and city of Patna, and domauded that their detaolimeut 
at the factory shonld be withdrawn to Monghyr, where they 
would be uheeked by his own troops; otherwise, ho would declare 
nur. In the meantime, ho permitted Mr Amyatt and others 
of the party to leave for Calcutta, but dulained Mr, Hay and 
Mr. Gulston as hotstagee for the safety oi Ms oflacere who had been 
arrested by the Engl^, 
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A final ruptuM flra* now mni.menl» ami tHa tm Ijionphl <^tbiMk 
nbont by tJio precipitaio action of Mr. wbo, in tba beliof “ 
that war waa in any caao inontable, sobsad the city of Patna, on 
hearing that a detachment wim advancing from Monghye to 
reinforce tho Xawab'a garrison. The Nawili retaliated promptly, 
reinfoTccnieuts were hurried np, and the fort quiclrly recaptitred. 

The newa of thia eneceos gave Kisim Ali the keenest delights 
Though it woe the middle of the night, he immediately ordered 
nuisie to strike and awaton tho whole town of MonghjT, At day¬ 
break, the doors of tho piihUo hidl w'oro thrown oi«ii, and every 
one hastened to otfor him Hfftnrs and cougrutolations. He now 
proclaimed ibo outbreak of war between himself and tho English, 
olid directed his otGoeis to put the latter to tho BW’ord wherever 
foond. In pursnanoe of thia genend order, Mr. Amyott was 
killed at lIuMhidabftd, and the fartory at Cos^bozor wao 
stormed. The survivera Euirendored, and were eent to Monghyr 
to join their uafortunate componiotis from Patna 

A Biitiah force under Major Adaiufi quickly advanced against xh* _ ^ 
tho NttWfth, and defeated hia troo^ at Sutl. On hearing of thia 
defeat, he sent his Begamfi and chihlron to the fort at BobiSs and 
sot out himself, accompanied by Gurghin KhSn, to jmu his army 
that was now conrontmted on the banks of the TJdhua NnUah 
near lUjmaJial. Before leaving Monghyr, however, he put to 
death <i number of luspriaoucrs, including Rnja B&m Nariysn, till 
lately Deputy Govemor of Hihar, who was thrown into the river 
below the fort with a pitcher BUed with sand tied to his neck, 
Gurghin Khan, not satisfied with this butchery, also urged the 
NftWib to kill his English piisoners, but this the Nawab refused 
to do. 

Jagat Set Mahtab Eni and Sorilp Chaud, t wo rich bonkers 
of Mutfihid&bod, who had been brought from that place by Mir 
Karim All, os they were believed to favour tbe Biitieh cause, also 
appear to have csciuped; though tradition says that they were 
drowned at the same lime, and that a servant of J<^at Set, Chunl, 
begged in vain that he might be drowned with lus master, and 
thereupon flung himself into the water after him. This pieturosque 
tradition appears, however, to be nntrao, for not only does tho 
author of tho Saii'-tit-.VutaUarin say that they were hooked to 
pieces at BArh, but Major Grant, who was one of tho avenging 
force W’hioh hurried up under Major Adams, slates that they 
found the bodies burled in one of the rooms of a house si that place. 

The tradition is, howover, an old one, which must have sprung up 
soon after their- death; for the translator of the Sair-nl-jUutdifiarin 
(Eaymond ehsi'lUjl MustaphA) wrote about I7S0; —of 
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10 000 who pus ovaiy year hy a coriain toww of the 

«^le of Monghyr. tLore Ls not a mon hnfc wiU point out the apot 
vhere the two Jogai Sots were drowned, nor is there an old 
woman at Monghyr bat would repeat the BpMch of the hetoical 
Onuni to tm master's esecutioaoEB.” 

Before the Naweb could job his urmy at ITdhui Nullah, ho 
hoard of a second dociave defeat that it bad sustained, and ho 
thereupn rotamed to Monghyr, He only stayed there two or 
t^hree days aM then fell back on Patau, taking with him 
Ifc Hay, Mr. mi, Mr. Lushbgton and other English nrisoaora. 
Jfefore leoYing, it IS said, one of his noblemen Ibrahim Ali 10 ,^^ 
(the brother of one of the ancesbia of the Husainabad family 
m this district) mged him to release the English prisoners, or 
at M send the womm down the Ganges to Major Adam’s camp: 
^t the ^awib simply referred him to his evU genius. Qiirgbn 

Ehio, who put lum off by saywg that it would bo impossible to 
nnd boots for so mwij. 

On the wy ESsim Ali tChin halted on the banks of 

S! ?• Lakhisaiai. Here 

KhAn met his death, being cut down by some troopers 
who demanded their arrears ol pay. A sooae of wQd confuSon 
^owod, Makar, another Armenian genenO, Beebgtheraurderere 
were making their escape beyond the reach of muskets, fired off 

tngbsh nere upon them and fled m terror, Mir Kisim 
t^-mg to on on elephant. They mshed to the bridife of 

boats over the RahuA, which was densely crowded with fuiritives. 
carts and elephauts, all trybg to cut their way through j and as 
soon as they had oressed oTer, mode ready to resist their imagbary 
pareuere. The uproar did not snbdde till midnight, 

alarm having bron proved to be a false one, Mir Kasim marehod 
on next day to Patna. 

te-' .. "rf™,'; “5'*“'' “"‘Slued 1« udeuue. upeu 

"» » Mo^V, -bid, Mir K»..m bud pW under tb. eomu>B.d »f 

®”gb!D KbSn. Aethe, uppnuobed 
tbe pl“»i»»lK»igdolaebniBnt™ eeutloiumUoiuTeS it uni 
eoBiMueo .[y“«le. On Ibe Id of Oelobor UW tb. muiu iX 
end Ibe luiteiies u-lieb bud beeu tbroufu up neie im™^ 
dudelp upeued. A be.,, J,. „„ uuUululued uU tbid 

umu^^ Ibe breueb wm reported predieable, uud 

urrmeemoul. wie mud. for uu bmU. But in lb. .redui ^ 
Go«re», eupiluUtrf, «.a emeudreed birerelf «,d bi.3i!^ 
^.ereot ™. l-h, EugliA .1 . r„g!y g; 

bre«be. ud re.pio« tb. delnree. Tbe «oi .nl womS w™ 
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dbombaiked bom the boatA and brought from BA^mahil], and 
a comfortable ho^Ital eetahliAhed. A dep5t of aton% was sho 
formed, and a detachment of aepoya was left m a gorriffon under 
the eommand of Captain John T^dte* who was farther directed 
to mifie lo<^ly another battalion of Bepoja, The news of the 
capture of Monghj'r iufuriated the Nawfib, who os soon bm he 
heard of it^ gaYO oidera that his English prieonera at l?atna 
Ehoiild be put to death. This order waa carried out by the 
renegade SamrUt and reanlted in what is known as the Maseacre 
of Patna. 

Three years later {in 1766) the White Jlntiny^^ broke out. Tai 
This was a mntiuj oi the European offioeia of the Bengal army 
in consequence of the oidors regarding the rednestion of 
The meaning of thia term may he hiiefly explainad. The officcia 
rcootved fixed iiaj% but when tliey took the field, were allowed an 
extra monthly mim to cover their inorease^l expenseB. TJus 
allowance was known as and half of it was granted when 

they were gamsoned at a detached station hut not actually in the 
field. After the battle of Plassey, Mir Jafor Khan had granted 
on extra aUowanee called ^^doiihle Wa^/(i“ and this had been 
continued daring tho Naw'&hship of Mir Ivisim« In pursuance of 
a policy of rigorous ratrenohment, the Directors of the Company 
now pa^ed orders that this allowanoe should be aholishedp except 
in the (sise of the Brigade statiooed at AllahahSdp but coneed^ 
tho grant of half b/taiid to the troops stationed at Patna and 
Monghyr, The officers bitterly resented this eurtfiilraeiit of their 
cmolaments and determined to resign their eouuniaaious. On 
the 1st May 1766 a letter to thia effect waa signed by the ofiieera 
of the First Brigade, which wm then stationed at Monghyr 
tinder Sir Robert Elotcherf who transmittod it to Load dive at 
Murshid&h^d. 

Clive at once determined to proceed to ifonghjT in person by 
forced marches, and in tho meantime sent forward some officers 
to deal with the situation aa weU as they eould. His confidaiice 
in them w$a not misplaced. Arriving at Monghyr late at night 
on the 12tb May, they heard, much to fheir surprise, drums 
beating and other signs of disturbance^ and on going to 8if 
Robert Fletchcris quarters saw half the European legimcnt 
drinking, rioging and beating drums. Next moming two of 
them w'ent to Kharagpur, wbero the sepoy troops were encamped, 
and returned with two battalioiiB to Monghyr* On the 14th May 
the European battalion broke out in open mutiny | but this proved 
abortive owing to the prompt mcasuies taken hy Captaiu Smith* 
Expecting suoh a mutiny, he hod olready detenniued to sehse ‘‘the 
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aaludB^ bftttory which hiUock oompletelr 

oommandsd the harraeb. and from its situation, and the -mj 
mounted upon it, wia a poeition of imporifluoe/'* ” 

Captain Simth majrL-hed the aepoj^ off to the back of the 
hiU without biDg observed, and maldiig a sudden rtmh. gained 
potion of It. The European battaUoa had got under anna 
Md wow preparing to leave the fort and foUow thdr officers, and 
the artillery wow about to do the wmo. But the tmeipoc-ted 
appoaranw of the firm Une of sepoys, M-ith their bayonets fixed 
and ariM threw them into eonfueion, of which Captain 

Smith luuuediately ttoi advantage, warning them that if they 
did not ret^ pearaably to thmr barracks he would lire udou thorn 

? ,S“ „p.t,u.7.si;x 

^ guetl the ttiKjps, and Jistributod money amongst thenu 
Ihey now becaine and said that thev bud expected ha 

wouhJ have pliu^ himself at their head ; othem-iae they would 
not ha^ thought of luming out. If such was not the case. 

then offieem might go where they pleawd, but they would star 

and hve or die with him alone. Me Sir Robert wus on the 
l^de several of the oa^Ts who had resigned «ime np. heart J 
that the men had muhmed, and offered their sorvioes to nssS 
him. Ihw offer he declined and ordered them all to leave the 
gwwon within two houis, under pain of being sent elf in ohareo 

4K “ eveniDg, they had all left the fort esotS 

tUxee, of them two were confined to their buds by sickness. 

Next day (laih May) Linl CUve reached Monghj'r aid held 

trw. oimuLUes under 

which the Wartd had been withdrawn, applauded the loyal 
condurt of the sepoys, and poiating out that the comlinotion^of 
the offie^ was^ on act of grom insuboidinatioa and porttive 
mutiny, d^‘larod that the riugdeaden would suffer the ^rnst 
penalties of maj^al law, and ttie inferior offenders bo sent to 
Mgl^d by the first available ships. After this address the 
Brigade gave three h^y cheora and mnrebed off yuietly to the 
^aeks and lines. The resigned officers had all encamped at a 
short diBt(mce frem Moiighji, mtemUngto wait for their comredati 
Bngades; but Lord Chve ordered them aU^to 
proceed to Calcutta forthwith and sent out a detachment of 

noeeasaiy. This measure 
ret i ft. ff' detadiment soon returned aiih^ 

report that the whole were on their way in small parties of three 
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and four* bohui moieliiag* md otliorB proo&edbg by winter. Th<m 
officers, chiefly Buhnlterafi, who were at tha outpodat nnd whose 
oinmisaions had uot been aent in* oTiiug to their absence* were 
now directed lo proceed to Monghyr, whore ^ warned by the 
example of the othem, they c^iMtod uo inoUiiafiott to resign* but 
pa the oanlTiity^ readily undertook the dntica pf the otatioUp 
until they wore rclicTed by offioerg sent up from Calcutta, 

The threatened mutiny was thus quickly quelled ; but it ifl 
dear that the danger was very renL One officer, iudeed^ had 
proposed that he and the other mntuioua officers should throw 
dice to decide who should tako Jjord CliTe'a lifop and that when 
he held a rcTicw, they should earry mulcts instead o£ aworda m 
order to enable them to oorry out their purpose^ It remaluB to 
note that Sir Bobert Fletcher wim subaequeutly tried for foiiientlng 
and encouraging the mutin}' and n os oaahiefcd/ 

The aubaequent liistiiry of the district is uncYculful. With Kaiult 
the extension of the British dominions, the town of llonghyr 
ceoB'^d to bo an Impoitacit frontier post* Although there was xiAma. 
an arsenal, no regular garrison was kept up and no attempt 
made to bring the foriifleations up to date. It wa^* however* 
noted for its fino aitnalion and pure air* and was used as a 

sonitoriuin for the British troops. So great, indeed, was its repu* 

totion as a heaUh resort that the journey up the Ganges* followed 
by a stay there* wna regarded aa good aa a sea voyago. We 
find that a trip to Motighyr was piescribed for the wife of 
Womm Haetinga when she was in ill-healthy while in 1781* 
when Warren Hasting was on his way to meet Choit Siugh 
at Bonarea, he left her here assured that she would be in the 
flUTToundings most likely to be of benefit to her.t In the 

early part of the I9th oentury, th*? phmo waa degraded to a 

lunatic asylum for sepoys* a depict for army dotldng and an 
invaiid Blation for Biitish soldiers, Mooglijr being* acoordbg to 
Bishop lleber* genDrally chosen by the more respectable of Oic 
latter* while the reprohafes preferred Murshidabod. 

During the Mutiny of 1867* the tranquillity of the district rai 
was not broken* largely owing to the prompt zneaauros token 
by the ComtuiBaioner* Mr* Tule. On the outbreak of the troop 
at Dluapre there was a pnic in the town* hnt Mr* Ynle* 
realizing the iiuprtaneo of ita position on the Ganges and the 
likelihcKxl that the aativo troop stationed in the Division wrould 
rise, detained 150 men of the 5th Fnailiere, w ho happened to be 
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np tho and Bent 100 of them to Bhftgalpur and 

hor^dor toMonghjr, This prudent measuw secured tho 
import Lighwaj of tho Ganges and enaMed Oatmm to go up- 

it was found r^ssibb to^itl 
detachment from Jfonghjr hy the end of 1S57, and the 
dis^ot rej^ed quiet. There was, it is true, a certain amount 
of mrao, but was atlnbuted to the scaieity which prevaned 
at the hme and to the distresa caused by the stoppage of railwar 
aacj other works diiring the dirtorbaneoa* ^ 

Theeii^noa of MonghyrflB a separate eieoutive centre is 
tdh to date from tho year 1812. Tf annoA-rH t.^u 

ai«*.,CT. da^ the^isth July of that year, that ifr. Ewiug was appoint^^ 
to Jfof ^ MougbjT Crtmiual Court, faUed the^CoJ 
of the J^nWIagtsteb of Monghyr, and that lio was subortliuate 
to the Ma^tate of BhSgalpur. heftiing to him somewhat the 
rekhon of a ra^em SubdiTisiond Officer. The laug™ of the 
aWe le^r and subsequent cerre^wndence seam tf^ow that 
ae ap^mtmeut of Kr. Ewiug was the first step takenr Ct te 
^’r^iag the fomatlon of the new juriadiotion 

of “ iron^hjT eicept that of the Magishite 

of Bhfigaipur, to whom it is adrirossed. “lam directed " Sran* 
to acquaint you that Elis ExceUency the Yioe-Pr*^idl7“’ 
Corned condors it of imporlanoa that you should revert to ih^ 

^ of tie year at itonghyr, and that ho deaiice that you tjJi 
nmke the ue^ssary arraugaments fer that purpose." The eitTut 

tiU^n raeutioned in the local records 

^ September 1814, when it is staled to comprise Ttba^; 

Get"''Sumjgarla. Maliepur 

in r 
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Collator o{ Bh^rpor Z«n “■'“'Hrl tt" 

ordor to fom tho new reTeitno ilirfrirt ^ nnmineljy 

ghyr, Chindaubhuka, Kajrt IWkivi 

J ’ riiarkiya, Abhaipur and Gidhaui 
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were traiiBfeired from tte dktiiot of Bbagfllpur; AnmT- 

thii| Boh (in pfijt)^ NarhAt (ia part), M&ldah, Bihar (in part) and 
Samai (in paitj from tho di^rict of Blh&r; and Malkh BalliA, 
Maajldpiir^ Ahbarpur-Banij Bhimrip Biidaphirsarl^ Xaipur^ Im&d* 
pnr^ Kabkhand and Utarkhand from the district of TirhuL 

Since that time the district lioa gradmilly grown to its present 
dimenflions with Tarlooa ohang-efl of jurisdi'etiQiLh In 1834 
Ch&k^ was transferred from the district of BA.mgaih, and in 
1630 partjanii Biethaiari from the dlatriat of Patna. Numerona 
minor changes foliowcdr but the gn:^e«t obange was effectad 
in June 1874, when pftrgam» Sakbr&b&di^ Baririj Singhaal^ 
Kharagpur, and Parbetp^a were transferred to MonghjT from 
BhAgalpuij together with tappd^ Lodwab and Simrawan and 
2S1 ^illag-es from pargmiai Sohru] and Lalhanpur, com prising in 
all an area of 613'62 square milce^ The subdiTiBioa of JAmui 
was formed in IS&l^ at first with headquarters at Sihandra^ but in 
1669 they were tmnsferred to Jamul. The Begusaiai aubdivision 
was eatabtiahed in ISTD^ the hendquorteis of that subdivision 
(formerly known as the Ballii subdiTieion) being fixed at B^gu- 
sarai. In rei^ent years the most Importaat adminietmtivo dmoge 
has been the transfer in 1904*05 of the SheLkhptiiS th^nn from 
the Jamui to the Monghyr subdivision* 

The dislriet oontains several lemains of antiquariuri interest, abotm* 
In addition to the great fort at Monghyr^ there are the ruins of wv. 
other forts at Indpe (near Jamull^ Kanlukhagarh (near Khalra)^ 

Ohak&Lp Joimangalgarh in the Ksbar TaI, and Naula iu the Begu-^ 
sarai subdivisiou, Buddhist Temains are to be found at lUjaonil 
and Ilaaanganj near Lakhiaanii and at Uran pear Kajrfl. There 
is an inBoriptioji ef about the 1 Oth cmtnry at KaahtbaranI Ghat 
and another referring to the Bengal Sultan Eukn-ud-din Kaibaos 
(1397 AJDd “t Lakhisarai* The oldest extant bnUding of the 
IdulmminadaQ period is the of Shflh Xafahi built in 

1497-06 by Prinoe DAnyal, son of Alamd-^n Hnsam, king of 
BengnL 
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CHAPTER m* 

THE PEOFLK. 

Tuk llfst oenmiB wsia takoD in 1S72, atiil the Fii^sidt was to akow 
for tlie distrifit ft& now coni^itiitt^ & population of ljSl4^6S8» 
Uming tho no:it 9 y^ara tbere waaan inoreaBo of 8^5 per oent.^ the 
naiobcr returuefl at the {sienaiia of li881 b^ing l,9li9f9liU. Part of 
tho incTOD^o ia bolieved to have been dno to mofa aooniate enunie- 
nition, but there was also undoubteHdly ^ growth of population^ 
whieh w-as snstainod during the next decade, for tho oensna of 
ISUl showed that the population numbered 3,03(^021, represent¬ 
ing an advance of pcT oont* The greatest gain was in tho 
Begnaurai subilivisioni while in the Jeonrif subdivision there was 
pmotirally no iiLC!rea$o of numhora, and in the uorth-ouat of that 
subdJviaiou lliero wft& a heavy loss duo to the raTagoa of fever. 
At the oensns of 1901 it was found that the popnktion had only 
increased to 2,068,804, by I'G per cent., u reanlt attiibnlcd 
to a severe epidemic of phigno in 1900^01 and, in a iiiiuor 
degree, to emigration from tho district. Mongh^T* however, was 
the only distnet in Soutli BihSr which escaped a loss of popula¬ 
tion. This IB due to the fact that to tho north of the Qaugea 
there la a rich alluviul tract, which attracU omigrante and was 
free firom plague in 10fll. Tho portion south of that river 
austainofl a Small lo^ su increase in lour Ihiuas having been 
more than obliterated by a heavy losa in the track where phigne 
had appoared, vis., the town of Mongbyr and its onvirouB, and 
tw'o ilmnas lu tho west, to which the opidomie apread from 
Mok:hnch m the Putna district. 

The results of tho oonsus of 1901 nro sammorised m follows in 
the CensnA heport. “The foiBle Beguiarai Auhdivudon, on tho 
north of the Ganges, ngtuu showa the greatest growth of popn- 
lotion. The headquarters Gubdivkion ia stationary, owdpg niEuiily 
to the outbreak of plague and the oonseqnont mortality and 
confusion, but the removal of coittiiii olfioes of the Bust Indian 
Bailway from Jamilpnr to Calcutta hoa also affected tho popula¬ 
tion to some extent. The only thaim in thin subdivijtioii which 
shows a marked iuereoBo h Kharagpur, which at tho time of tho 
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cghehs bofboiiTed a considefable namber of pk^a rafugee^ lioni 
Atonghyr. In the Jamuf EtiMlYiBion ako tlia popal&tion k 
praoticaLly etationaiy; iho Bparselj inhabited and hillj thinnA 
m tho Aonlh-eastf Jamiii and Qjakait continue to ehow steady 
developiDGnt, while Shoikhpqr^ and Sifcsndri in tha norib-east 
have lost ground. Tlie decrease h spemUy marked in Shoildi- . 
pxirfl, wMeh adjoins the Moknmeh thitui in Fatna ond^ like it, 
has snOeted greatly Irotn the ravages of plague. Doth SbeiMi- 
pui^ and SikondrA were doeadent in 1891 ako, when the 
prevalence of fever was blamed for the ireflult/* 

Next toFalua, llonghyr is the most densely popukled district GvwMii 
in Soath fiiliArf the soil supporting 527 persons per square mile^ 

The density of population, how^ever, varies voiy greatly in 
difierent parts of the dktriet. In the northern portion, wbirii Bvniitj of 
ocoounU for a little more than one-third of the whole areit, there 
is a low hut fertile alluvial ploiJi supporting a oompamtively 
dense population^ Hero there are, on the average, G93 porsons to 
the square milsi while the Begusami thrma auppoita 803 and the 
Tegbra thana no leas than 90(5 persons per e€|unre mllep To the 
south of the Gauges tho popuiation k f;ir more sparae, uverjiging 
only 412 persons per square milo, the resison being that thero 
is a large area of hilly country bearing only a growth of scrub 
jtingle, and that the rocky surface is unfavonmblo to cuitivation. 

Hero the most thickly populated tracts are the immediatti 
neighbourhood of Monghyr town and the countiy along tho 
Ganges, the density of population vai^dng from 52t> and 545 per 
square mile respectively in the SheiihpurA and Stimjgurha th&nas 
to 844 per aquare mile in the Monghyr thAnu. In the JaniAlpui 
thAua, with an area of only 4 square milea, the density is os high 
os .4,6 i3 per^ns per square oiilo^ Fiirther south the poiiee 
dtelo of Kharagpur, with 443 persons to the acinaro mile, 
begins to show a marted diminution, w^hioh reaches its lowest 
point in the jungle and wuate lands iu tho extreme south of thy 
district, tho soil supporting only 264 persons per square mile in 
ChakAi and 251 in Jamui. 

At tho census of 1961 it was found that 86,069 persons residing Migiitko* 
in the district wore immigranta from ebowhorer whilo no lesa than 
184,119 poEBOns bom in tho distriot wore enumoruted outoideit. 

In other words, 4dG per cent, of the population were immigiauts 
and SiJO per oont. were emigrantsHi Tho majority of the ordgmnta 
wero found in contiguous dbtriots, but except m the case of 
BhAgalpur and tho Sautal Parganos the exceaa of emigranU over 
immigrants is not very mork^ and Gaya is the only adjaceat 
district from wbioh Monghyr receives more thou it loees. the 
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other hand, emigration to distant places far excooda the ootmtor* 
vailing immigration, nnd the returns shew that the placsB where 
natives of Monghyr ptofor to seek empLoyment are Dacca, 
Rangpur, DiiiAjpur and the motropolitaii distriotfip Emigiaiion 
ifl moat active from the soatb of the dktrict, where the infertility 
of the soil in a large part of the Jamlii siLb(Iivisiot& foreea the 
people to find omploynient ekewhere, partioiilarly in the tea 
gardens of nAjssaui. 

There is also a movement of the popnlation to the north of 
the district, and every year, in the months of January and 
February, largo numbers cross the Gauges to gra^ their fioeks in 
pargana h*harklya, a tract of low-lying oountjy^ whieh is mostly 
flooded in the rainy season, hut affords excoUeat paetungo in 
the drier months. Uigiation from village to village Is rare, 
except along the banhs of the Ganges and its afflxionts, where 
the frequent shiftings of the river beds necessitate the movemeut 
of the viliagers. Migration of a temporary nature from the 
neighboniing districts of Bhignlpnr, Darbhanga and Mussaffarpur 
into pargrtna Fhorkiya ie also common after the rains, when a 
tojge Dumber of cultivators como with their cattle and till land at 
a low rate cultivation), returning to their homee when 

the r&M orope have been cut. 

A. notioeahle feature of the lost decode the doereasa of 
Bengalis resident in the district, vk., hem 3,479 in 1801 to 1,597 
in 1901. This decrease is attribuled to the remov^ of the audit 
ofilco of the East Indian Bail way to Caioutta "hBui Jamalptir, the 
clenool establishment of the office being luoiuiy composed of 
Bengalis. 

There are four towns in the district, ra., Monghyr, JamMpuj, 
KhagariA, and Sheithpuri, which m 1901 hod an aggregate 
population of 71,436 persons. The results were, however, vitiated 
by a plague eptdemio^ which forced a largo number of townsfolk 
to evacuate their houses. Coiasaqiieiitly, the population retumed 
in Monghyr town (35,880) was 37 per crenh less than it had been 
10 years earlier. A second census, token at the end of July 
when the plague had disappeared, gave a population of 50,133, or 
only 6,944 less than in 1S9L Of this deemoeo 2,885 ropreeents 
the Dumber of reported deaths from plague. Similarly, in 
JiuuAlpiif, when! pkgue waa iip.giog at tho timti of the ceDHoi, 
the popaletion -was letomed at 13^929, bs oooipared with 18,089 
in 1891; bat a oenetu tanied out in October 1903 showed a 
popnlofion of 16,303. cr noorly 1^800 less than IP yeais before 

The remamder of tho popuMiou ie contained in 2.616 TiUaga!, 
9 par eont. ol the rural popoMion bang foimd in villa^ with 
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dfVGf 5,000 25 oent. lu contidiiiiig 2,000 

to 5,000 mlmHtoiLtg, and 51 per c^nt. in containiiig 

IrttTOcn 500 and 2,000. Only 15 pet oent, were reddent lO 
villfigea with under 500 mhabitanta, m compared with 45 per coat, 
for the whole of South Bihiir. 

The langiia^ prevalent ia the district is HindL It Tjiri« Liy- 
from raoie or lose pure Emdi, with a Tooabolory of Prakrit- 
aoundiDg worda, now only to bo heard among the puroAU^^ to the 
much altered Bih&ri diulcotfi of Moithili and Magahr, which oon- 
atitnte the ordinoiy speech of the people. With few exoepiioiiAp 
they use the latter among themBclTOs, thongh even the moat rujitio 
Cfon iLBtJidly undeietand the more coireot Hind! spoken by the 
educated cUaece in tho towns* In the Begnsami subdivides, 
and in the greater part of that portion of tho Monghyr aabdividon 
which lies north of the Ganges, Uuithill is spoken in the form 
claadfied by Dr* Giieison as Soathem Btandard MaitHlJ, 
a dialed which m not quite so pare as the true Standard MaiLMll 
of Darbhangi. In the south of tho Gogrl thina, and in the 
osstem portion of the Monghyr subdivbuon south of the Ganges^ 
in what is known os tho Kharagpur oouatiy, a variety of Maithill 
is spoken called tho GA^tiA’d-Chhiki dialoot. It cleaely resemblea 
the dialect oommon in Ehagalpur, and its chief peculiarity is that 
a sound fesembling o (as in the English word “ hot **) lb added 
at the end of words. This sound is ropreeouted somdimes by tho 
letter ”o^* as in my, and sometimee by as in 

ho wont* In the rexoaindcr of the district, ilr., in tho weetem 
portion of the South Gangotio tract, the main language of tho 
people ia the M^odhl or Mogabl dialect of Bihar, whioli is tho 
aame as that spoken in Patna and Gaya** 

Broadly speaking, however, the tivor Gangoa marks a lingtiistic 
boundaiy. Id aithilf being prevalent to the north and Magohl 
to the ftoiith. There ia thia further distindioii, moreoTer, that 
the spoeeh of tho people in the north of tho district bears more 
traces of its Pr^it origin than that to the south, and the people 
aro loss able to imderstand words of Persian derivation* 
eouthem portion of the district has boon more exposed to outride 
inEuencos^ and tho people have not succeeded in preserving such 
purity of specrin 

Other Languages are not common* Sanllli ia spoken by the 
Bantals in Lhina Ckakai, Kharagpur and JomuL Bengali is used 
by the Bengalis, mainly clerks resident in the districti and 
Urdu is confined to the towns and railway stationa. The 
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choiactof m ooxnmoii use m KmIJiI, whieb^ mum HiMl was 
adopted as the language of the law ooturts, bas largely superseded 
tbe Penrian character^ thougb the latter is etlU frequently oEed^ 
eepcdalLy by men from up-eountiy. 

No Im than lp8C7jf>20 pereons or HO" 3 per cent, of tb© popu¬ 
lation are Hmdue by religion p The Hindus have steadily inerea^ 
Bance 1872, tbelr number risbg from 1,613,546 in that year to 
1,774,013 in 1881 and to 1,839^150 in 1801. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Hindoism of the imedueuted masses shows signs of an uDiniis* 
tie leaven, ss au metanc^e of whioh may be mentioned the woifibip 
of Jaydeh Dube. This is a (f/M or evil spirit, of which the 
following account is given by Mr. Gbit in the Bengal Census 
Report of 1901. “Of all mole 6Aats the most dreaded is the 
B^ham, or Brahina Daitya, the apiiit of a Brihnum who baa died 
a violent death. Such spirits arc fipecklly powerful and malidoua- 
Sometimes they are lOpreeeated os a headless trunk, with the 
eyce loofciiig from the bread* They are boliovod to inbahit large 
treas by tbe side of a river or in some lonely pbioe, whence they 
throw etonea at travoUera and lead them astray on dark nights; 
and woo betide the unfortunate who diould give one of them cause 
for offence, e.y., by unwittiugly felling tho treo m ^vliioh ho hm 
taken up bis abode, or who ivas in any way respond bio for his 
death. He can only eacapf:i tho evil eonsecjuoucucii by middng tbo 
Barham his family deity and worabipping him regularly. In 
Bibdr bo often becomes tbo tutelaiy deity or dihirdr of the whole 
village. Tho wonsbip is usually performed under the tree, usually 
a bunyan, which be is sup(R 08 cd to frequent. Tbe trunk is painted 
vermilion and a luouiid of earth is erected, eu which aro |>Iacect 
fday figures of lioisoe or elophsnts, and. otierings nro made of 
bowers, belcl-nuls and the hie. The worship is eouducted by a 
special priest called the BLakta, who b not necessarily a Brahman, 
and ocoasioiially ho Is inspired by tbo spirit and utters propbooies, 
which ary iiuplieitty believed in by tbe devotees. 

^*Soiiie B^h^ms are more famous than others, one of the beat 
Down belli g Jaydeb liube, alao known as Bhay Uaran (fear 
dispeHer)»whose Bhiinc isat Dadd Asthin in Mongbyr, It is said 
that some four huudred years ago he cured a Xhetaurl Raja, 
who lived at Dadn, and ims in consequenoo given a grant of bind 
there. This was subsequenlly reaujncid by force, whereupon Jay deb 
committed suicide, and his apiiit at oace began to e^et tho RajA, 
Ue i* now w^orahlpped by Hin dus of all clasGCS when suffering 
:&om disease, or deairouE of mole offspring, usually on a Monday ; 
offerings ojfo made of goat% doth, sweets, milk, fruJt, etcp, which 
ore taken by tho priest, a Brabimiii.” 
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Oilier quniat belie b reported from the CliakAi tbSna in the 
ejrtremo souths Oue godlingj know m Gufbhu KumBr^ siiid 
to liHVo been oiigitiAlly a Goalm^ who wna off by u tiger. 

Xo trui^o of tho body oauld be found; bat by ehonoo n Naiya set 
fire to II henp of leaves, under wbisdi the mnnglod body happened 
to lie. As it is the son who sets firo to a f aneeal pyre, tbo XWya 
wa^ taken by Gnrbbxi as Ms son, and one night was spirited away* 
Sinoe tlieix, both bave been rosmiog over the world os evil epiriis, 
whom the (joalae propiliato by offerings of goats and the 
Xaiyis by offerings of fowle. There is a group of godlings called 
Kara Das, Laohman Dis^ 8Lbi>at Daa, Kalyen Daa, four brothers* 
who become fukh'i, and went away to some nnknown place. They 
are supposed to visit the earth at times and are always w'elootae; 
bat they cannot bear sight ol women, and ao, when they are 
worahipped* idl women and girls are kept away. The offerings 
consist of ffdnj{t^ mUk, ele.—all articles liked by 

In the same tnwit Uiada females observe eert^un speukl cere- 
monies^if* y-, Barshat* tho worehip of Siva at Jeth Amawasya, 
to ensure the long life of their husbands. At Maana AiniiHagya 
w'oiqen dt under a troo on tho day of a new' moon* provided 
it ia a Monday* keeping eilent iMiflifiJfF) the whole tinie^ 1 his is 
aupposed to oure any couctitntiauaL inBimitici wbieh snay prevent 
conception^ Little girls also have their special woriflap, y., 
Xig Pac'h to propitiate the serpent god, observed on the Sukla 
Paaebaml ol Srabon^ when milk and fried paddy are offered 
and girls donea and sing; Yamdwitiyi to propitiate Yama, the 
kLng of death* and so pre^rv'o tbo Uvea of brothers; end Goneeh 
pttjd to ensure the prosperity of faturo husbands. 

Here too a deity c^ed Jakshn or simply Kaiya, k regttrdcd 
os the pretector of tho viUoge, like tho ^ram deetiM or village 
godling elsew'hcro* men of oU costea and creeds believing that the 
ghost of some particular Naiy& protecls each village from 
epidemico of djseajse and the depredetioiis of wild ttamials+ The 
■T nkfih oj Niiiy4 is ivorshipped under a big tree jast onfeide the 
village site and is represented only by an earthen mound. Both 
Hindus and MahammoitUns propitiate bim with offeringB of egg^, 
j^oerifioee of goats, fowl and pig^ and libations of liquor; for it is 
bold that if the Joksb is not propitiated xegnlarly* epidenries will 
break out and the cattlo will be devoured by wild ammals. The 
worship takes place only on one day in tho your between As4kr 
and Bh&do* 

Muhammadans number 196,760 or 9*6 peroent* of the populs-» 
tion. They appear to have boon attroetod to Monghjr at au early 
period^ tho town being made ono of their so ats of gov ernmentj 
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Smaller $otUomenis woro also scattered over the disliict round 
a number o£ ohiefs, who reeeived jdffirt from tho early 
Muhammadau emperors and kings. The MuLammadan conties 
pro fiSU porliculaily aotioeable, ospeeifllly Moaghyr, ShoikbpurA, 
Husain shad and Ballli Laishmiiii i, On the other hand} it issoid 
that even a casual oUemr ia struck by the fact that tbo faith of 
Islam has not spread much ia the district as a whole, and that 
tho local Muhammodanfl have adopted several of tho customs and 
maanem of the Hindus, the chief aiBong them being tho 
prohibition of widow-mamago. Hreont nmoa? Mghor odotos 
such ^03 Brahmans, B&bhaae, lUtjputa and Ssyastns, widow- 
marriago is pfaftised among the ITindus ; hut the Muhammadans 
of Monghyr Interdict women from msjiying a second time, 
and those that transgress tho custom are socially bannod. The 
meet numerous sections me Sheikha numbering 72,859. JoUhaa 
(34,249), and Kunjrss ^29,184). 

Maiilvi Narir Husain, a Muhaiumodan refarmer, who Tnaugu- 
rotod the Ahl-i-Uadts movement in North Bihar, is a native of 

^ Delhi. The mcmbeiH of the 

AM-i-Hadis, it may be explained, are the modem representatives 
of the Wahabis, 


At the census of 1001 altogethor 2,686 poiBons were returned 
M Amnu^s, of whom 2,200 were inhabitants of the Kharagpur 
T ^ presumably Sontals, who in that thSna mimhor 
3p/86, It m doubtful wiiothof muoh rolknoa can be pkcod on the 
figuToa under this head, in 1872 Santfils were mduded under the 
^nor^ ^ug "All other religions," which aeoountodfor no less 
than 15,996 peEsous. In 1881 the number returood as Santils bv 
religion was 6,938, while “other religions” ohdmed only 215. 
In 1891 the number daasod as Auimi^ was 3,706* wlnle 5,307 
were rotuimed as Santais by religion. In 1901 Animists 
numbcied 2,686 and membere of “other religions" 2,691 the 
total numlwr of SuntAIs being 19,768. These varialions are 
bably due to the idio^crecies of the enumerators, to tho diflorenfc 

orders logurding duBsification, and to 
the iffieulty of distinguishing Animism from the lowest forms of 

T”' 1 . i«, it is a weU-known foot 

t^t, th^gh there ia no open preselytism, the SantMs are 
temg affected by mtereouree with their Hindu neighhoais and 
hav^ppropnided many Hindu religious customs and ideas. 

The following account of the religion of the Sont&ls is quoted 
horn Santafia hj the Itovd. J. M, Maephail, ir.A.. it.n., a 
ime^ns^ stationed at Bamdah in this district. “ The religion of 
tho SantAls IS bttle more than a fetish. They are demonolaters. 
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Whea things ara gciag wall with biaip the SaniAl U veiy 
littlo conoemed with reUgioa at uU; bat whea anj troaHe oomaSj 
whoa thero m Ulaeas in the famllj^ oi an epldoniit? in the 

lallago, whea the cattle are being cairried ofi by disease or the 
crops are dying from waat of rain, the Saatal feeliovos that these 
calamities arc dao to the ill-will of the detnea-gods, -whom anger 
mtiat bo appeased by means of aaerifloe^ He oSets up his fewLs^ 
fiheep^ goatSp baffaloos, and as lato as 1S7S a htiniaiL sacriCce is 
known fn hai^o taken placOp On the on^kirts of each village ia 
a grove of $di trees, dftea tbo finest treea in the neighbonrhDodp. 
for they arc aevor allowed to bo cat down Tliis grove is aaored 
to tho principal demons or iomjfis (Jihicera, Monako Tnmikoi 
Marang linni, Goscucra and Pargann Bonga), each of whom is 
represented by a pieeo of quartz,, dabbed with red paint* at the 
foot of one of tho fajeea. In this grove^ at festival tho tnon 
of the ^ullage assomble—For tbo women have nothiag to do with 
religion— and saerifices are offered by the village priest in the 
name of the oommunity, Combmed with this there Is a form of 
religion in some Eospects similar to the anc^tor-womhlp of the 
Cbinoso. In the main stroot of tbo vitUgo a rude shed ia foond* 
a thatch supported by five poets* one in the oentro and four at tho 
comers. At the inot of tho control post is a stone or roughly carved 
piece of wood, sacmd to the rmms of tho deceased village ahief 
or headman. Herei too, eamdccs and offerings of various kinds 
are offered by the viUagors- But these by no means o^aust tho 
list of demoao- Everything mysterious* everything djenstrona, 
is duo to demon agency. people earth and air and water^ 

and oveiy iamily has its houflehoLd demon as well, whose name 
is kept a secret by the head of the bouse till just before he dies. 
Then he whispers it to his eldest son. The object of thifi secrecy 
is not to give offence to other damonsj who are all consumed 
with jealousy, by letting them know which demon Is speciidly 
bonou^ with this family's patronage. When preaching to a 
crowd in a S&ntal village the writer oa<5e pointed to the * stoeka 
and stone* *, to which the peoplo had recently been wiriGcing, 
and asked them if they really thought those things could do them 
any good. "No** said an old man in the mowtl, ' they con 
do US no good, but they do us a great deal of harm \ That^ 
in a word, is the Emm and subetonco of Santll theology, their 
body of divinity." 

A report from the €hakfi.i th&na specially znentions the worship 
of throe deities, vi®., Bhumphor, JiJiircra and Khutadoato, by 
the Santftls in I ho locality. Aceording to lhal report, Bhumphor 
ia a spirit who protects the people in the viUoge itoolf; Jahirem 
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protects them in th^s jUDgle; and tho woritip of Klintmlariia is 
eoid to €^ii££iro stioc^ in ktintin^^ Bhoniphor is VYOidiippcd in a 
hut ioBido the battle being represented hy two stones on m earthen 
tnoimd^ and reioeives offerings of goatsp fowl and Uqnor. Pivo 
stones placed under a tai tree represent lahdiera, to whom offer¬ 
ings of sheop^ pigs, goats, fowl and Uqnor are giyeiL For the 
worship of Khutadonta a Santal applies oil to a leaf ^ ohante 
some and names the trees or stones haunteil by spirits^ 

this ooremony being called chahan. Offeringa of fowl and liquor 
are made near all such troes aud stones. Both Blipmphei: and 
Jlhirera are worshipped on four days in the year in the month of 
Pub, PhAlgun, High and Asarh. Khutodanta is worshipped ones 
a year in eseh jungle on a day m BaisiAh or Jeth. 

CbriitUiu^ Christianity has slowly but steBidlly advanced in Monghyr 
during the lost 20 yearn, the number of its adherents rising 
from 1,001 in 1881 to 1,324 in 1891 and to l,43^i in 1001, Of 
theeo 433 are nntivee^ and it is noticeable that proselyikm Has 
been most fluooesaful in Chakal^ where the number odTonced fmm 
11 in 1872 to 169 in 1891 and to 298 iu 1901* This is one of the 
many sigus of tim roeeptiveness of the Santals for new ideas, 
^tkiilnn ihoTO are t wo Christian Mksions at work in the diatrioti. tlio 
“ Baptist. Mission and a branci]i of the Unityd Free Chureh of 
Soot land Mission to the Buntals. The Bapilat Mission Is said 
to have boon i^tablished at Manghyr in 1819, and the tmn^la^ 
tiop of i he ilmdi New Tmtameul at present iu use is the work 
of one of the Monghyr miesionaries. Them are t^ub^tatione at 
l^khisarai and Begnsorai; and about 300 boys are taught in tho 
Mission echools. A branch of the Mission for work among 
females, which was opened 30 years employs two European 
todies, native Bible-wo men and teochcre, and manages several 
schools for girls. 

The Uuitod Free Church of Sootlaud Mission has a branch 
at Bamdah in tho Ohak4i thana, Tble Mission was establiahod in 
Pachambi in Qa^aribigh in 1870, aud extended its work to Chakai 
in 1879. A hospital was built at Bamdah in 1894, which 
has einco been much extended and is now worked by a graduate 
in medicine. Besides this, a branch dispensary at Ohakai JJs^ar is 
workofl by the Minion with the help of a grant from the Distriot 
Board, which erected the building. A oonridorablo uamber 
of aohoola havo also been opened by the Mkdon, inoluding 
night schools, where boys and 6eld bibourere loom tho 
rudira^to of education efter their day's work is over. Wilh tho 
oiooption of^ a training school for preparing boys to work as 
teachers, which teaches up to the Upper Primary stendard, and 
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fl timikt infititutioii for girK the other aoboola are ^ftU pf/A* 
m tbe ^tterfrd Sautll Tilbgea, The conrorta are, with a 
few exceptions, Saiitiils. 

Tradition poluta to a former pfrcdominanco of aborigiual Tamt 
races, which were oneted by Rajput intniigtants. The northern 
portion of the diatiict is ’believed to have teen long' under the 
fiWay of the Bbi^ tnu^es of whose mle are still found in ruined t*c^^*"** 
forts in the BegusarBi gntdivuion and in iappd Saiaunji to the 
extreme north-eaEt. The Fhailiya agnin ia said to have 

been held by lawless tribes of Dosadhs, who were erentnally 
snbdued by a E^jpnt soldier. Tbe south was comprised in the 
Jharkhand of tbe Mnbammadan historians, a broad belt of forest 
and ToUiDg country, which, begiimuig at the Son and stretching os 
far as Midnapore, witg the boundary of and barrier against early 
Aryan invasions. Tradition relaiea that in the Kharagpur a 

the original inhabitants weio Ehetauiis, w-ho were ruled over by 
52 chiefs, until they Tvere overcome by tbroe Rtjpnt brotheiB^ 
the founders of the Kharagpur Rdj, who had taken service with 
one of thenu To the eoutb of Kharagpur the country was 
aiiuilarly seized from tho KJietauj-is by the Eijput ancestor of 
the RfijSs of Gidhaur. 

The south of the district h still the home of castes and tribes 
of aboriginal descent, such as SanUla, Bhuiyiis, Kola and 
KonSSr among whom tho SantAls alone number nearly 20,000, 
almost all found in llmnas Chak^ki, Jamui end Khomgpur. Aa 
elsew'hcre hi India, tho aboriginal roces liave been driven back 
by BUcoesalve waves of conrjuest into i he billy IthcIs, w^hero it woi$ 
impraclicablfl to follow them up, and whence they have eubee* 
quenlly erieuded themselvce again to wards the plains, Them they 
have come into contiict vrith the Hindu community, and eon&iderablo 
couimingling has resulted. Ethnologioally, tho difforeucj© h 
etill cosily i>crcoptiblc^ The featuxus of the inhaHiants of the 
lulls, with their low- brows and flat faces, have a strong rMom* 
blnnce to tho Mongohau type, and they contrast strikingly with 
tho high-browed Axyan-feoturod Babhans of tho northern ports of 
the district. 

The Khotauris or Kataurie* arc believed by Mr, W* B. 

Oldham to have been the old Hinduked and {uistocratlc section KbeiAuiri, 
of the aboriginal Maler, w-hosa desoendanis still survive in the 


* r'* OldhAm tifao wmiD Kstsnri^ bat In Uie IVlsnii of lli« tut WriKii It 

wac ip«lt KbialAarkp Kh«titt, Kb«Lui or Kbetnri, cLDd m KilJUtrL Tli^ 

tiitnl namUr mliafCie^ Wu oCiIy isd umur md«t hmea cluMCii « ftijpbt 

or KliatjL Ef A. Out, Cnumf s/ l^rt I, pp, 
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Satirift FoMrioB of tho SontSl Parganas, He ooUs tiem tho 
biotiireii and kinemoa of tbo Maler, who loved the osiBe and 
fertility of the plains and goYo the laoe ila hdnga Amj prinoea *, 
and later on coalesced and intermarried with the Eajpat 
Aryans aa they approached, ond took their Hindnisra with 
the status of aoldici caste; and never daring to call them- 
aclvee Eshotriyaa at once, weto found with the name of 
Kahotatixi or Eatauri, aa the neaieat ponaisBible approodi to it. 

■ , The Eatamis have long ainoe disappeared from the west 

and south of the tract whieh they used to cover, and have receded 
towards their ancestral hills, ^ven back, 1 believe, by the 
Bhniyan invasion from the south about threo ccDtnrice ago, 
which eetabUahed the petty kingdom of Lachnupur, the 
of PoEBoi, and most of the f/Adiiedtis of Sarath Dooghar, and 
immediately preceded the formation of the sovereignties of 
Birbhum and Eharogpor by two Pathan odventaiorB.”* 

Eegatding this theory, Mr. H. MoPherson, i.ojj,, writes, after 
atadying the unpublished nianuacript of Buchanan'Hamilton and 
with special reference to the Santal Pniganas:—“Dr. Euchanaa’a 
notca put an enUrely different oomplcxion on the dismiegiotioa 
of Eatwri ascendancy. Ho ahowa that the princes of the Saurii 
Msler in the phuns north and west of the bil ln, and in the 
Manj'hwe valley within the northern hiUa, were of a caste called 
Nat CT Nat Pah&riyn, who wore closely akin to, if at all 
d^inguisimhle from, the Molor. These Nats were not dieplnood 
till Akboria advance about 1&70. Katauri dominaHon was 
confined to the region west of the hiUa, and the Bhuiyis were 
not invadi^ who helped PathSn adventurers to overthrow 
the Eatauiia, but were the aborigmea of the foreat tracts, over 
whom tbo Eotnoria exonciiied away, and to whom they wore eloaely 
related by blood or iotcT>inarriage. The Kalauris hod posaesaiou 
of the more open conntry to the north the Bhniyia held the forest 
tracts 08 gMiudh under the Eutauria. The adventmem who over¬ 
threw the ^auiia of EbaiBgpux were not Psthana, but RAjputa, 
The foundation of the Pathan Eingdfjm of Birhhum ooouitod about 
the aome time aa the eipulsion of the Katauria from Kharagpur 
but there was no apporaut connection between the two oventa. Both 
occurred about the middle of the 16th oontnry, A grandson of the 
RAjpnt conqueror of Khnragpuj gave offence to Aibarand waa 
troocberoualy ossaasinDted in IGOt. His aou was taken to Delhi and 
there embmoed the Mohummadsn faith, and EAdir Ah, who was 
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BijA of Kharagpur in Badianan^a time, waia the direot desoendaat 
of thia Mnhanunadau oonvert. Yoimgior bcanohee of the family 
remoinod B&jpnt and some of them reoexred a drcum- 

atuoc^ which gave maoh oflenoe to the BhuiyA ghSitfdl^, , , 

^^The propoeitioa that the Bhmjia were not the Horteeath 
century invaders who overthrew the Eatauria, hut the origioal 
inhabitants of the forest traois and gimnlhins of tho poasea^ who 
owed aome sort of aliegianoe to the Katauris and in turn ,to their 
suocessois, tho Bajputs, ia proved not only by Dr. Eachanmi'a 
hiatoricul notes, but also by his ethnictil enquiries. * The 
Bhuiysfl belong to the same Diavidiim stooh as the hiU Maler. 
They have lost their Dravidion tongue and have taken on a 
veneer of Hinduism. Their chiofa make the musl Eshatiija 
preteufiions and calling themaelvoe Surjahtmaifi disolaim oonnectiou 
with their Bhuiya kkumen. But the physical eharaeteiiatiefl of 
all are alike Diavidiiui^ and in Captain Browne's time (1772-78) 
the chiefs never thought of claiming to be other than Bhoiya. 
The higheid. chiefs of the Bhuiyaa are called Tikaits, and are 
supposed to have received the mark of royalty. Inferior chiefii 
are osUed Th kurs, and the younger membera of noble Blmiji 
families are called Bibus.^^ 

Buduuum Ilamiltom TSpeating the tradition current in Ms 
timop Bays that the Khetauria appear to have lived in brick 
housdSp and to have been aomewhat more clviLijEed than the 
barbarians by whom they were expelled. The same troditioii 
still liugeis. Not only is the name of the Khotaurls fitiU widely 
known among the people to the south, but the inidition that ^ 
one time they were the owners of the soil, is confirmed by 
remaiuB attributed to them. There ore ruins o£ brick houaea at 
Taronhar, ono mile from Bimdah^ with old bricks of peculiar sizo 
and dlmeiiinonSp which ore said to have been huHt by them ; And 
in Jikjk Tarai^ a hnmlet of Korangarh 2 miles from tho EaW ria 
inspection bungoloWp thoio are the remomfl of what seems to have 
been a fort, which, the villagera allege woa onoe occupied by the 
Kbetauns* A cimoua instauco of the belief in the wealth 
of tho Khttaujda is reported- A few years tigo, it Is soil, 
some Khetaurls came from the Bantil Foiganas and stayed in 
Taroahar tor a night, during which they dug up tho ground in 
several ptaccs searching for buried tTeaaure, The viliagets 
allege that their leader was a descendaiLt of the Khetaurfa, who 
had discovered from ou old p^per that there was froaBure buried 
at a eertaln place in the villiige; and os tho party decamped in tho 
dork, tho villagoiB all suspected that they had actually found 
buried treasure. 
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PailfOi 


Ah\r 

D^eldI 

Htinbir 

J>oMmdU 

KoSrI 


iifi,a7a 

lo^>,e&l 


Ahkn. 


Th& marginal table ah owe the ITinJci cadtei nimbermg- 

over lOO^OOOj while Br^limiiiij} 

(60^53), 01iRinfi» (55,261), 

K&n<iiu (59,968), Rijpub 

(56,542), rsntis (SS^OaS) and 
Telia (53,413J have each more 

_ ^ tban 50,900 repres 0 iitati?es. 

Tbe foUoving la. a biiof account of oaoli of tlie six principal 
onates. 

The AJiirs or OoaIw'bio nn agiioultural oast o, wlacfflo hercdi- 
taxy occupation ia that of lierdsmen. They tend flwka and 
hoitle, and thoug;b moat oto aetlled colt i veto ra, sonio at ill Tcmm 
about from place to place, aceking freeh poalumge and selling 
milk to the Qnuma, who prepare ^Al, which ia purchoaed wtiolo* 
Bale by the trahijmf. They am most numerous iu the Qogri 
thina, where they came originally to grass their cattle on its 
oxtenriTc pastura lands, but stayed to cultiTate. As a obw they 
are said to bo leas litigious than BAbhana but no less fond of a 
6ght, they aomctiniea display an aptitude for oombinalion 
which is nneomraon among other aeolions of the population. 

Uibinn*. The Bibhans are mostly engaged in cultiralion, aud the 
eba^eristjo occupation of the caste is tliat of settled agrioul- 
turieta. They comprise totinne-holders of oil grades and occupancy 
and non-oMupancy ij'ots, but are to a large extent petty proprie¬ 
tors as well ofl tenants. According to their own account, though 
ranking as bigh-coste cullivatons, they are not partieuLuiy 
sought after as tenants, heeoiwe they cannot bo called upon 
for beifdri or forood labour, and also bciauflo they omnot pay a 
high rate of rent; for they will not plough themaelTea, but employ 
katnidt or labourera for the parpoee. The truth apfiears to be 
that their bold and overbearing obaraotor, and their teudeney to 
combine in “ strong and pugnacious brotherhood," render them 
undesirable toimnta in the eyes of an exacting landlord. Indeed, 
their title, BhumhAr, has pa^ed into a bye-word for sbarpneea and 
ounning. Those who have li ad to deal with the Mongh jt B*bhana 
have little good to say about them. They ore described os being 
a^lutely nnscrupulous, oitromely litigious, and inaariablo in 
tnwir aptitude for appeal;^" nnd another aocounl uaje:—^‘They 
ora opprassiTe landlords and bad tenants. In the former capacity 
they lose no opportunity of rack-renting their tenanta, while us 
tenants they observe the eioeUent principle of never paying any 
rani," It is not aurprising, therefore, that in a village wham both 
landlords and tenoots ora Bibhana, the relations between them 
are, tq boj the leaet^ stnuneC 
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The Dh&DukEi vM q EOTtEnt eksa fannd in 07037 ° where Dhitniki. 
there are highnsaeto Ilindna. They perform tho mmM duties 
of the hoiiBehoIdj aloog with their wivos end obildreni and are 
generally employed na personal eezrantB in the houoeholde ot the 
upper claases. Some of the Dh&tiuka otc also cultivators^ and the 
feinalt!« aot as maid-servimta. 

The Mtmahars are field laboorera^ whoso wage^ are paid in Mud, MunliAri^ 
oooording to the immemorial oiLstom m the lillagos. They live 
in a kiud of sodal thraldomi sometimefi selling ihomsolvos^ their 
wiveoj and ohildren to lifelong servitude for paltry sums. With 
an ingrained aversion to emigration, pilfering in times of plenty^ 
and living upon roots, ruts, aimib and ohclU, they miiao eonrider- 
ahle dilhciilty to Government ofBotula in times of dearth. They 
live apart from the and are not ao numerous in the norths 

western part of the district as in the south-eaetoiti. The hult of the 
eoste are field labourers and palanhccn beareis, and only a 
few have attained to the dignity oE cultivating on I heir own 
account or acquired ooonpancy rights. Tlio name Musahar is 
believed to mean mt-oatoher or rot-eater, and is on appropriate 
derigtiuriou, for they oro proEiiJssionul rutHaatch 0 r& Mr* Ixiek- 
wood, in his work A^alurnt Sp&ri an ft Jrftfr/, 

writes: —The Mushirs, or Monsero, oa they may be called, are 
found in every Tillage of M<>nghyr, and are halE-ofarved even in 
times of plenty. They seldom seo eoin, but receive their scanty 
wogcfl in coarse gmin^ which they ilavour with nito, mice, snaik 
and jungly roots, whilst living in hovels whioh an English pig 
would coi^dcr poor acoommodation. One would imagine that 
andi persotks mtiHt find difficulty in getting wives^ hut tho oontmiy 
ia the case, for boahelors imd epinstots aro unknowni Directly 
they arrive at the ago of puberty they present themBolves at their 
landlord’s house, iind having rigdod a deed binding themselves to 
remain in bondage for the term of their natural lives, reooivo a 
few sbiliings in return, with which to cutortaln their fricuib at a 
marriage feast, and to set up hotis^?/^ 

The Dosadhs oro another caste loohably of aborigiuol descent. DoOdh*. 
Their chaiactcristio occupation is to serve oa watohmen or 
ifdr», tut they are also empiejed as viUngo mcesongers 
grooms, elephant drivers, gross and wood cutters, ptmkah-^Dolica 
and portcrg. They nmk In this district among tho most perHUtent 
criminals known to the police, hut have a good character as oonierB 
of good#« Some of tho and ^raii^ hold amoli olbt- 

mentfl of huid rent-free in return for tho scuviccfl rendered by 
them to tho village; hut generally speaking, their thriftloss hobite 
i^der them from rising above the grade of ooinpanoy ryoto, and 
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a very largo propojtiDn of tlom are merely or 

landlosa day labeureza. 

To the south in the ChekM thana there is a body of Doaidha 
known m notorious criminals. The following noto regarding- this 
olsfis has 1)6011 oontrihntod by tho Eot. J. M. Maophail, 

of Bsmdah : ‘^Tho Dosadhs of QmkM have for long been 
notoiions m daring aud adveDtuiesoma robbers. By an auoleut 
arrangement ^Adiwdh are appointed by the Iilahaiaj4 to guard the 
puss from Bamdoh to Batis^ and they are supposed to aocorupimy 
traToUors through the pass. I boHo^e the obj set of this arrange¬ 
ment was to protoot tiaTeUers from thieTOfi as well os from wild 
animals. One raason why these thieves find Chakli so convenient 
a oeutro is booause it is near the borders of three other distrieta^ 
Hazaribagh, the Santol Pargauas and Bbigulpur. The thieTSB 
can easily do a nighf^s work in villages (some of them important 
oeutres like BaidyanAth) in these other districta, and be hack to 
their own villAges in the morning. Itey are ehiefly foqud in a 
largo village, Chandermandij near Kaw^Ada (often c^ed Chor 
Nawada)} and Karangsrh about 4 or 5 miles &om ChakAl thAnn 
There is very little secrecy about their way of life, and others 
wise honest and reBpeotahle people in the neighbourhood buy 
oil sorts of ^fHelos them, knowing quite well that they 

have been stolen^ They are not very particnlar regarding the 
artielea they steal, although perhaps they may be said to 
have a partiality for brasB vessels. Food staffs, clothing, and 
standing crops are frequently stolen; and they are also cattle 
roidoiB, sheep and goats at any rate being very freqnently 
stolen. 

**They are remarkably expert. I have known of coees in our 
own Mlssiou Hospital here, where they have stolen the bodding 
on which a man wua lying, and also the gold spectaolea ho 
wm wearing, without hh beiag conscious of the foot at the tiiue. 

1 have been told that they will steal a bom the midst of a 
group of travellers c^uped round a fire at night . Their fitadua 
op^randi is to approach the group, asking to bo allowed to get a 
light from the fire, and to take the opportunity of letting a noose 
fail over the neck of a tod. The iold is then jerked away, when 
nobody is watching it. They ere also very daring. I have 
known them tho dothes from off the body of a pilgrim 
woman hy dtoer force, leaviog her practically naked, In tho 
verandah of our hospital, on a dark night. An illuetratiou both 
of the daring tmd the osepertuoas of tho thieves was afforded 
some time sgo when they dug through the walk of tho GhakAi 
thAna and killed the SubMlmpector^s horse^ 
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** Hitbeito DoflAdhs bare abo ahi^vn reimikable devomofia 
ia eToding the law. Sometin:i^ ago a SanUl in B§mdah found 
a Dcsa&dhp one of the leadens of the gnngi Htealiog a sheep 
from hifl court-yard at night. He raised a hue nud ciy, end 
gaT0 chawp and the man waa caught and teken to the thftna. In 
duo conrse the trial came on at JaTnnfi hut the tMei wag pcqnittod 
and the man who caught him woa proaeonted for assault or on 
lome siRillar charge. Another fad that haa helped to aeciiro their 
immunity has been that there has been too little hostility to them 
aud their doings ou the part of thdr neighbaiiiSt w'hc do not 
object to their stealing other people "a property, and who also 
deiivo Bomo profit hy bu^dng goods from the thieves at less than 
oost price. It used to be the custom herCf ne in many other places^ 
to employ Dosadhs os riUsge and the people who 

remember that time tell me that when anything li^'as atolcDi if 
they made auffident noise about it, they el wap got it back through 
the cAauiiddrs.*^ 

The Koiiis are agriculturists pure and simplei hnt they are 
distinguished from the Kurmis and other purely cultiToting castes 
by their bMU in rearing tobacco, opium, and other special produce 
requiring more careful cultiTation than the staple crops. In the 
neighbourhood of large towns they work oa market-gardeners. 

Many Koiria are tenure-holdcrB, and hero and there members of 
the caste have tmn to be petty zomludita; hnt most of them are 
prosperous cullivators, holding occupancy righta. 

Writing In 1875, the Collector reported that the " main body Ecoiroiiic 
of the people arc not much to be enviedi nor can they he said to 
he profipemua, aneo they get haielj sufildent food and dothiug. 

At the game time» so very little su^ces to keep the nstires well 
and strong, that any person in the possession of five rupees per 
month, and blessed with good health, may bo said to be prosperous 
and happy, oven though ho has a family to sapport/* This 
acoount etill holda good to a certain estent, though the stamlaid 
of living has risen, as evidenced by the deaire for better food, 
better clothing, and generally a better mode of living. Gbld and 
silver omamenta are more oonmion; brass utenaila have hirgoly 
usurped the place of earthen pots t ehoea, umbrellaa and finer 
clothes are more o^rteurivoly used; and articles of food which were 
formerly considered lusurioa are now commonly oonaumed. More¬ 
over, though wages are low, the wants of the labourers aro few 
and many of them are aboriginsls or aomi-aborigitiala, who require 
little to make them happy« A oultivatorifl hnt can be ruu up for 
Es. 10; while if ho is a popular man, and can got Im neighbours 
to give him a helping hand, it will cost ceimidoiably less. 

F 
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Hui dotbds flost him a mere nomuml mm ^ ehoQS and alooldt^ 
ho does not T0c|tike. Hia iraiita in tho way of fmmitnro are 
oquallj mod^r ha las no nao fot a chair, Bnding tho 
gronnd a more ooTnforfable aoat. AboTe all, he can got a good 
meal of rioOi fiah ond Gpioas, with a oucumber or melon to finiah 
Tip witU, at a triHing ooat. 

Genornllj^ the poopb lire abatomioualy and with pmdenoo and 
forethought. But horOi aa el^whor&. whon a religioaa or social 
oorOTnonj haa to ho performed, they not only reokleaaly eq^nander 
Uieir hanl-eamod gains, but often involro thcmaelTes in debts 
whioh they never succeed m throwing off. Am an ordinary 
instance of this may be mentioned the oaae of a well-to-do 
ealUTator who died Icating about Bs. 600 in caish and grain; 
hia fion squandered the whole of this aura in eaterloinmeiit at 
hia tvHdha* 

The ordinary dwelling house of a poor cultivator ooats very 
Utile, for it generally consists merely of mud walls w ith a thatched 
roof. Many have the bamboos required on their own land, and 
they use as thatch their paddy straw or thatching gmsa, or pur- 
Ghose them at a low price from their neighbouta The total coet 
of a comman cultivator^a houso is from Hs. 5 to 10. Inside there 
is Teiy littlo e^ccept a few bahed earthen vessela^ a ’wooden box, 
a brass plate ot two and a hand-mill for grinding rice# The small 
shopkeeper's hou*e siniilarly has mud walU, hut sometimes a tiled 
roof* The furniture conriris Tuerely of a few large wooden chest a 
with mde native looks, in which the commodities he deals in are 
stored; two or Ihrae sninUer chests for his own property, in which 
be keeps any valuables or good clothes that he may have; a eonple 
of cane or bamboo atcN>ls, G or 8 inehea high; a or rongh 

bed of netting on a wooden framework; a hand grain mUl; a 
few bmsa pots and pans; and usually a spiniung inhcel for 
bis wife. 

The dresa of the peasants is rimple, that of tho men being 
ufluolly confined to a waist doth (i/AejN) and a head cloth 
which is used in the hot weather to keep off the heat of the 
sun and in tlie cold weather to protect them against cold. They 
■ometimes also wear a dot h over thetr shoulders, when they widi 
to appear more rcspeetable then usual. These articles cost bat 
little. Umbrellas ore now largely comieg into use, and coarse 
woollen shawls are dso worn during the winter. A s^Irl and 
(bodice) valued at Be^ 1 ore the dreas ordinarily worn by letoalefl 
of the lower cloasca. 

The cultitators generally live on paddy and yams for throe 
monihSf Pua (December) to Pbigrm (February), on ruii for si^ 
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mOEths* Chait (Itareh) to Bhhdo (Atigiut), and on Umki for tho 
Tomaining throo mODfb^T Asia (SeptEinboE^ to Aghan (Jforem* 
b&r). Tte food of the p&ople in geDeral is of the cmreeaf and 
cheapest Miiid procurable* Paddy is eaten In two wap* either 
boiled oe nm or hnakod a^ €Am% the latter hoing tho most 
common form. Tams, oilHor boiled or fried, arc very largely eaten 
by the poorer ryots and labouring classos on aeoonnt oE their 
oheapnefis. The destitute gcnemlly obtain eomo yams by digging 
in fioUlfl from wtdoh tho crop haa been removed, ns much m 
u seers a day being gleaned at timeSp Tben oomos the tftH 
ssanon. Bariey b the principal rnM crop tlial is oon&nmed by 
tbe people on seeoiint of its comparative cheapness. It is inoatly 
eaten after being ground into The ia either made 

into gmel and seasoned nitb chillies and salt, or baked into 
fhapatih. Wheat is eaten by the better class oE oultivatocaH 
Gram, va/mr and are also eaten by the people either 

ground, boiled, or fried. Then oomesthe bhadoi season. Of the 
erope and miise ore hugely eaten by the people 

and are estensively grown* JUart44 is eaten only in tho shape 
of bat moke is oonsnined in various w^ys^ pszoh^, 

boiled, fried^ etc. Of vogotable cropSp pumpkins and brinjals 
are largely eaten p Potatoes and jKiniea/s ai^ oonsumed otdy by 
the more prosperouB, OhilheiS are grown and used in large 
quantirieSp and di/d (curds) is a Insury eaten with relish. It 
U noticeable that, olthoogh more rioo is grown than any other 
species of groin, the moss of the people eat mainly preparotlom ol 
wheat, barley, Indian oom, and other grains. The upper classes 
even do not oat nearly so much rioe os the Eengalis^ 

The poorer clfiisseB have generally two meala a day, rik,, 
breakfast at noon, comnsting of bread or parched gmin, and dinnor 
at seven oVlook in the evening* The poorest, however, can often 
afEord only one meal a day* Besides food-grains, many varieties 
of vegetables are oaten by-all da'^sos, and several wild plants me 
gathered as or greens* The flowers of Ihe ftiabud {Baisia 
Mi/olin) arc an important item in the daily meals of the poorer 
da^5 in the southern portion of the district, men and animals 
bomg alike fond of them* The flowers, or strictly speaking, the 
sncoulent petals, full iu prcifusioQ in April and May and ore then 
collected and dried. In the north of the district mangoes am 
in equal request, while the jack, goavo^ and plain tain play a 
subo^imte part. 

Pish are also eaten largely, the Gouges and the numerous 
marshes in the north-east of pargf^nn Pharkiya flnpplymg vast 
quantities, Tho rilnpoid®, being generally reputed unclean lecdeia 
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AI 0 nob in macji faTour 'with anj except the lower nlimme it Cnrp, 
Aibn and tinh are chiefly eaten ty the upper olftaBee, and the unnUet 
ie oonudoied a great dolicaoy. As it is difBcnlt to toko this last 
Bsh with the net or rod, it ia mostly speared in the rivers or shot 
in the mushes, as it springs into nioep water oat of the shallows 
among the reeds. The rivers form a vast Sell pieseivo, and there 
appears little fear of the supply falling short, although no close 
season ia known, and the meshes of the nets used are without 
restriction as to size, RiTar turtles are eaten by the lower classes, 
os are also land and water crabs, which arc very conunon, TL* 
burrowing land crab affects the aides of the marshes; and in 
fnirgana PhartiyS, during the cold season, its littlo mud forta are 
mot with everywhere. The Mnsalni&ns eat beef, and goats' flesh 
and mutton oro in favonr with most classes. The Moaohars catch 
and eat the field rat, which, feeding, as it does, on rice, is not 
unpalatable. The Santsla and other foiOBt tribes are said to eat 
almost any living thing they find in the woods. Rirds, with the 
exception of the domeetio fowls, do not enter largely ioto the food 
supply, us they ue more diMcult to procure than mammals and 
fish, hut the lower classes will eat almost any bird they can oitcb. 

The following list of the roots eaten by the lower cloEsea of 
the people, whleh form a valuable addition to their food supply 
in time of famine, was drawn up during the progress of the famine 
of 1874 by Major Waller, then Diatriot Suprintondent of Police. 
(IJ r utot koura {linleifgti pajiicu/sta^^ a creeper which grows 
largely in the voUeya between the hUb and on the bunks of 
streams. Ita roots grow to a very large sixe and are much 
used throughout the south of the distriot. men small, they 
are ealen raw, but tho larger ones are boiled. They ore msipid in 
taste, but wholesome. (2) QuitM ia u species of Diateorea growing 
near the hills ; its root ia cut in pieces, boiled till quite soft, 
and then eaten; it is sweet to the taste, (3) r^nu7j {Curculfgc 
o«Aia*ffc.), a Bumll plant with a loaf like the turmerio, haring a 
single root, nvhich is eoton boiled, and has a rather pungent 
Bavoui. (4) [A*pirafftit tarwentotta)^ the loot of a small 

prickly ereoper found among the htlLs, which is boiled and eaten; 
its taste is baipid. (5) JChtld kUi is a root obliuned from 
the ^ Kharagpur jungles; it is csten boded, and has a rather 
astringent t*ate, (6j Si pa ft J/ensh (k'af-d'UiHia smpi/fon?), a n miiU 
plant with a leaf like the ginger and a single root, which is 
eaten boiled. (.7) K'andy probably a species of arum, has a mot 
resembling the reWkopid, and of the same taste; it is found in 
the Kharagpur bilk (S) A»ar, s creeper found in the JamDl 
hills, with two or three tubers under each plant, which ore 
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boUod and eaten* (9} Al^i'anard or a wrria^l ofeoper met 

with in the liill tmeta, horing^ tlitee or four tubers under eaeb 
plants wbidb ora boiled and aaten:^ and have an iuiipid iafite. 
(Ill) is also a small dimbing pLant found in the HUbt with 

a emgle rootj which h boiled and eaten, (11) IJwarj a fiULoll tree 
common in the south. The bark ia token off the loot^ which ie 
Roropedf and the inner port boiled ; ita torie ie rather eartby* (13) 
Fhhi ia the root of a creeper^ also found in the southern hiUe j it 
is boiled all day^ then steeped in cold water all oight^ and again 
boiled next day, when it ia fit for use* (13} a species of 
corea^ which ia Yerj eomiuon in the sou thorn jungles, four or six 
pounds w'eight of tnbera being found under each plant. Several 
hundrodweightfi are dug up and boiled together, as the proc^ 
of oQokirig ia troublesome and mueh the same for a large or Mnall 
quaotity. The Sont^ who tiae this root to a considerable extent, 
say that the steam which issnes from it when being boiled ia very 
intoxicating j and the poraou attending to the boiliug, when moving 
or touebing the vessels, cither covers hie mouth or ttims away his 
head. The tubers are considered poisonous, if eaten raw or before 
being w'ell eooted. The roots are sliced and boiled all day, then 
steeped in cold water all night, being generally pot in ba^ikets and 
sunk in a rimniag stream ; the next day they ore reboiled and again 
w'oabcd several timea, after which they are fit for eating. The 
favourite tvay ol serving fhem w os folIowB. After they have been 
boiled and w^a^hedt they are mixed with or other fruit, and 

made into balU, which are ready for immediate use, or may bo 
warned up ogain^ (14) At or fiirtfa ie the root of a creeper found 
at the foot of the htUs, weighing from four to six pounds. Thle 
plant also bearB a small round fruit, whioh i& used for food. The 
root is poded and boiled tiO quite soft, and has a pleasant taste^ 
(15) Eahrt d(<f{ca} is a creeper common in Chakai; 

there ifi a ringlo root under eadi plant, which is boUed, and thou 
peeled before eating j it is sweet and ploaaaut to the taste. (IB) 
r^nd m another creeper found in the hilly trada tow^arda the iwuth j 
each plant haa a siuglo mot, which is boiled whole before being 
eaten ; it ia pleasant to the taate, aud is said to bo a wholesome 
strengthening food. (17) Gorkh&mt^ is a small tree found in 
the hills, which beorfl a small sweet fruit; the root h cooked by 
boiling, after which the thick bark is atripped eff^ and the inner 
port eaten^ (18) Mmifi mnul is the root of the young ^hnut or 

oottou tree, and is vaiy oommonly used as food by the jungle 
people iu the rainy season, when ft is tender aud juioy. It is 
also regarded as a drengthemug ionic ; for medicinal purposes 
it is dried^ ground into powder, and mixed with milk and sugar 
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The root, when nsod os an ortiolo ol food, ts boilod and tho tbict 
bark remoTed. {19) Bor&m ie a small plant found throughout 
tho hUle, nnd boars a round fruit which ia nsod aa a vegstahio; 
it is eaten boiled. (30) Arted is the root of a oroopor found in 
the same local it i as, whieh ia bIbo eaten boiled. (21) Sand hitii-d 
ia tho root of an aquatic plant fotmd in the Xabor Til and other 
largo marshes north of the Ganges ; it is boiled, peeled, and then 
eaten. (32) JTaria), probably a species of is common 

in tho north of this district and is very generally used. As tho 
watep of the marshes recedes and leaves the land dry, these roots, 
which are of considerablo size, are dog up, boiled and eaten; 
they aw plcaaont to tho tasto. (33) JEJorn ^yUri and lanL or 
tokd are siiiular tmIs, common in )}firi/ami Pharklj'4. (24) S&rki 
(Aywp/i/ift /etivs) is tho root of a very oonimo'n ’n'ater-plant with a 
rod flower; it is obtained In a Bimilar manner. It is eaten boiled; 
its tasto is slightly pungont, Tho seoJs of the flower aw also 
collected and made into a sweetmeat called /oMd found in 
most confectioners’ or haheatt' atolls, (25) Shuth&r {Cs/pe^as) is 
the root of a small sedge. (2G) The wot of the B^uhtma VaA/ii is 
also eaten, hut has no apociflo vemacukr name, being merely called 
a mfy or vegetable. (37) CfticAor, tho local name for a marshy 
sedge [Cffjivniii pahtHrU), the wots of which are dug up in tho 
dry weather. A man may coUect ahont aii pounds a day, with 
aveiaga luck and lahonr. They are nsualiy ground into a kind 
of flour, and made into bread or cakes, bat aw alao eaten raw, 
^060 sedges have been described ns “famine thennomatew,” for 
in tinios of plenty they are abandoned to the piga, but in times of 
scarcity the bulbs aw grubbed up for food; and, writes Mr. Lock- 
wood—*' When T eaw oOO persons fAicAor-huuting on a single 
marsh, I knew^ that there was famino in the land,” 
vittici Tbo folloadng ia a hrief account of the village officials found in 
oriicuu. district, from which it will be apparent that many of them are 
merely zamiudfiia’ servants and that tbo old commimal Ufa of the 
vitlago has almost disappeared. 

#0^^K The prt/iPdri was formerly one of the principal officers of the 
( staff, and, aa suoh, a suboidinate official of Government 
His chief duty waa to check the pwceodings of the farmers of 
the rovioiiUQ • at the same time, he was the JWpoaitoiy of luforma- 
Uen conc^ngtho village landa, their crops, and boundarios 
He now keeps the rent-ioU of the village, and is merely the 
VTl^aeconntaut, He has long ceased to perform any public 
dnhes as an officer of Government and bos become nothing but 
rjut wj ^ aimindir, whoso accounts he koepe. Tho Jomd. 

.ca«l.Uiu (demand, ooUecUons and Wance) seconnts of Vvery 
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ijct in ihe village^ wiUi tho quontitj of loud enjoyed hy eoch^ 
and oilier parEicnlai^t oro kept up bj the paiirdri. They are 
prodaeed before tho officers of Qovemmeni and awoirt to as 
correct, whenever called for by tho revenue officers for the pur* 
poses of settlements and bftttrdtdA. The appoint mont^ suspension 
and dismifisal of the paticdris rest practically with the Eamlndsrs, 
though there are eccoaional appeals under Regulation XU of 
1817; but that r^^lation is practically a dead letter in MonghjT| 
the appointments made by the /^mindais being but rarely 
reported. The office is hereditary^ provided a worthy member of 
the family is forthoomingt and provided tlio incninbent is not 
dismissed with disgrace^ 

The of ^donghj-r do not enjoy a higher reputation 

for probity than eloowhorei end arc, as a rule, ignorant and 
unprincipled ■ but they are men of powder in the villages, 
and, being very ohrowd end having muck influenco for pood 
or ovih ara rogoided as anthoritioa on viilago atfaiiik They 
generally belong to the Kayaslh or writer caetct and draw 
pay varying from Rs, 2 to Ra* 15 a luonih, besides a small 
quantity of grolu from each ryot at harvest time^ this gratuity 
being culled wdnfffnt^ They ore also supposed to get an allowance 
of ono pioo in the rupee from each lyot, but aro not always 
strong enough to enforce payment. Ordinarily, there is a pafi^/hri 
to each estate^ but vrliero the estate is largo or divided among 
sovoial sharers^ there may be more than one, on the other hand, 
whore thoro ore several small adjoining estates under one proprietcKrt 
one pffhtdfi is considered auffidont for all. lie sometimes has 
an aaristont known m a naii pdUrdri or mtiUM^iddL 

Tho or, as he is colled in tho eouuliy north /wi- 

of Ihe Ganges, the mtikaddfjmt is the viUago headman, who 
sometinies also designated rRartd^ii or mo/da* He is the agent mutad^ 
through whom rents elto collected, and is paid a suioE percentage 
on the amonnt actually coUcctecL No seennty ifl taken &>ru; 
him, but, as a rule, ho is the most snbelaniial ryot in the village. 

Tho post is not hereditary, hut generally dracends from father 
to eon, if tho latter can maintain his position HJs gonerol 
duties are to cany out tho oideia of the ^mlndar, to give 
afiSLflloneo in making settlements oE bind, to look after the embank^ 
ments and irrigation works (If any), and to protect the village 
boundaries. He also arhitmtos in case of dlflerenecs between the 
villagers* Uis power over the ether lyots is lecogniEed by the 
landlord, and he oblalmi his land at a more favoumble rental than 
others* He is well vero&d in eveiything that concems the village, 
and is supposed to know the value oi the holds and their boundaries* 
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The jiiJii^AM is merely a uervaDi of tlie Undlord, who has to 
wUect the vdlogo rents, tho jialtran keepbg the aoeounta for 

^ etilary from the Lmdlord and prsBentii 

from the Tilkgeni Hte the palicdri. 

A regular dmfn is employed only by the larger laudlordfl as 
aerraat. la those pa^ of tho district where the 
Wao/i BjTstem prermla, ho is frequently a lespectable vilWer, who 
measiuw and san-ej-s the village crops. The man who Eiasiirta him 
^ pljing the measunng red or rope is t^ed a Jariligs/t. As 

'*'7'««« of any field, another man. 
(^Icd a Id M determine its prodn® per l^igAn, and asrigaa tKe 
^ payable to the bndlord. The latter name meana arblfrltor, 
as the sd/i. IB aappoaed to arbitrate tetween the zamfndar and 
rjot regarding the predace of the fields; he ia remnnemfed by 

In P^y. Fanctioas eimlli 

tn those of the dmm are discharged by the who also 

doTS^ r '“7^® ‘‘t Lamsting time ia connec¬ 
tion With the danibandi system. * 

mploycd for only 4 months in the year, 

; 1 ? :S’ ^ 

an/i if ■ ^ tr** pmdaco of the fields as ascertained by the sdiis 

salary from the zamindfir, but has 
such as his inflaenoe «m estorf. 

lit J “ pittance^ the Lts in 

STolk'^.lSrpl: 

Ihe WdArV and s/oraii do the work of peons or messemrere 

thev^ai^ estate when’ 

y wanted, look after the crops and the use of irrigation 

“slf the /e(A.;,,i>,( or patiran in eoUecting rents, 
y re servants of the estate, and are mostly paid by Jdaira 

■1 ^ during the harvesting season onir 

Mfiffl syrtem, ^til ha pays the rent due from him, 

*. j ’f V ™»tom boaad to provide certain articles such 

nr* r*^ 
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Oie field m oider to make an ^timEte of the produee;, 
the AdMf/i and X'/imAefr follow him and plndL with their hands as 
much grain as they oan» until the meoaiirement is completed. 
The kaifdi ie the weighmau^ who weighs any grain that h paid sa 
rent under the bhdoli system, or is sold by the ^mindara or 
tenantry. 

The social Luatitutions eatahlished in the district are for Ihc 
most part of a sectarian nature, haring for their ohjecta 
amelioration of the oondition of the section of the community which 
they represent and the snpport of needy widows and orphans. The 
principal ossoeiotionfi of this daseore the K^joeth Sabhit the Au- 
jmnaii Himlyati Id^iTn and the Bhnmih^r Babhan SahhS.. The 
first of these pays the school fees of some orphan hoys and maintains 
a few widows, and takes au mtcFest in matters affecting the 
social welfare of the Kayasth^^ but it doe^ not appear to hare 
diewn much aotirity of late yeais^ The aeeond aima at the sodal 
impiorement aud progreoa of MEihammadans. It maintains a 
with an orphanage attached, at Mongh^T, and reach 
a small grant-in-ahl from the Mchsin Fund. The Bhnitiihar 
Babhon Sabba was eBtahllehcd a few yoais ogOt i^s objecta being 
to effect a curiailiuent of expenditure on marriageai a revival 
of the old 1 system of settling dJsputeSt and thespreac 

of education. Several such sMtdt were establiahed in the dbtrlct 
in 1901-02j and they grew into some importance in 1903-04, 
when the eighth annual meeting of the parent wWa was held 
at Monghyr in December 1003. la Ptimea and Bhagslpur 
similar wore founded in 1004; and altogether eoasiderable 

activity has been shown by them, and some success is reported 
to have been attained in Monghyr, Another social inaritutiou 
is the Qaiirakdiiai Sabhi, wkicb shclteis and feeds a considerable 
number of infirm cattlo: this is done ohiefij under the auspices 
of the MarwAri conunuiiity. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH, 

CiHfwi. Tjj j eliniate of Hongliyi: is oa tie wiole icalthy, lut differs 
somewbat in tie tracts north and sontli of the Ganges, Tie 
aortiem portion is a bw-lying aUnvial tract, damp and often 
waterlogged la ports, while the cotmfry sonth of tho river is 
gghCT, is Mly in many places, and is altogether very much drier. 
March, April and May are, ^ a rtdo, the throe healthiest Tiioaths 
in the year, bat cholera, sometimes mahes its appearance, and by 
its ravages may cause a greater mortality than at any other 
flcason of the year. The appeaiauee of the rains ushere in the 
unif^thy Bco^n. Intermittent fever, dyfientery and dianicea, 
and infiammotion of the longs become more prevalent, and the 
two latter diseases less amenable to treatment. The eianges of 
temperature are both great and sudden; and those who hare 
^ered much from intermittent fever in previous years are apt 
to have rotnras of that disease. In November and December tho 
gather IS cotI and pleasant ; and those who have boon sufieriuir 
^m internuttent fever and dysentery grednally recover strenglb, 
If pretect^ against undue exposure. In February xhonmatism 
and dysentery are apt to ownr among the poorly eUd and 
hooping cough and meaalea may break ont in an opidemio form, 
^e pr^at system of eolleotiug statistics of births and deaths 
toth in urban and rural areas was introduced in 18!}3. Accord¬ 
ing to the annual roturns^ the uet eacesa of birth* durinn the q 
year. 18^1900 was 126,872, the deaths outnumbering the births 
m only two years, vi*„ 1892 and 1894, There are. however 
eome grenn^ fw beUeving that the reporting of the death* of 

«id derii Ml» ™.le«thMUB«Jgm,w„.ddm,nMt7 

“Jett’S" ‘““1 ihowed u. mcMM, 7 

only 32,783 or 1 8 pur Mnl, (he improvomoiit being conaidenihlv 
1^ than might have been eipected from the rital ^ 
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and thfl deatli rate loae to ^'31 per Bailie. Ttera hfia been gmi 
tnortolity in the two towns of Mongbyr snd The 

death rate in tho former aTeraged 65'41 per Biille in the & yeais 
1901-03 and rose to the appalling figure of 74'13 per nuUo in 
190G* In JamOpm the mortfllity was hut even bo» the death 
rate waa 60'08 and fil'Tl per miUe respectively. In 1907, 
however, it fell to 41"03 per mille in Monghyr and to 43^ 
per miUe in JamSlpur. The mortality hm been mainly duo to 
epidemice of plague, which in 1906 caneed a mortality of 4S'94 
per mille in the town of Moughyr, this being the highest 
rate recorded in Bengal. On the other band^ the birth rate 
in JamMpar has been persistently high, so that it has become 
almost a commonplace in imnoal reports to refer to this town 
as the one which generally rotuxtis the highest hirth rate in 
Bengal. 

In the dlstiiot as a wholot the highest birth rote returned 
since the present system of vital statistics wras introduced w'aa 
47*67 per millo in 1904 end the lowest was 34'50 per mille in 
1895* The highcet death rate wtis 46'56 per mille recorded ih 
1894, and the loweat was 23*93 per mUlo returned in 18DS. 

Tho principal disea^ea of the district are malarial feverst 
which prevail in the low alluvial tract on the north of the 
Gatxgca and in the jungly, hilly country in the extreme south, 
dysentery, diairhcea, and other forms of bowel disease, ophthai^ 
mia, broachitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus, leprosy, elcphfm- 
tiasifi, goitre md emall-pox. 

Intermittent fever is very oommou all over tho distnot in tho f ovfr. 
rams and bcginniiig of the cold weather, and a large proportion 
of the people bear signs of ohranio malarial poiaouiug in the form 
af enlarged spleen, anaemia mid pigmentary paiehos on tbe 
tongue and face. Deaths from this disease sre most numcrona in 
the month of November. Remittent aud oontinned fovora are 
not so prevalent as in most parts of Lower Bengali The returns 
show that fevers account for about 70 pot cent* of all deaths, 
but many disordcis that ebow febrile aymptoniB in their course, 
and end fatally, are gronped under this head by tho niiedu(»tcd 
who are responsible for the returns. The following 
ajMoant of the types of fever observed in tho diatriet has been 
coniribated by Captain E, Owen Thurston, FJt*c,s., some* 

time Civil Surgeon of Mongh}^* 

“ Moat of the types of fever met with in the district am 
malBrial in origin. Of other varietica tbein is one, of which the 
chief feature is enlargement of the spleen and anjnemia, while a 
low type of fever acoompanied by enteritis ia common in 
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praoticaUy the whole 

^not fra the leet few yean. As jegafds nmlerial foveie. the 
fo™ most commonly met with is due to bfeotion with the 
T,™™ the quotidian variety, in whieh, 

? paroxysm of fever is often due to a double 

mfaotionmthtlusvsnety of pamsite. A qnarian iafeetion, as 
fw« can he a^rlmned, has not been observed. A typical ease 
of fever can be shortly described us follows. Tho Sient 6»t 
ofeUfeeUout ofsor^^tha Httle homleohe or anoraiia, ^ 
perhai^ a feelmg of ehilhness. The real onset begins with the 
ngne shiyeneg ht winch may be aoeompanied by voSriting, then 

foUows the hot st^e, and lastly the sweating stage 3 defer- 
^s^n«. In fati, tW .dtock often follows the cltsioS^desoription 
of the disease, hrequently, however, the fever is remittent 

.T- ft T*^ ^ ,aad iaris a few days. . Ilia variety has 
cbeRy been observ^ m the jail, where the attack has been 

rendered atj;pxeal by the prophylsetio adniinistiation of quinine 

Blood oxanunatiou has generaUy shown the benign tertian* 
p^ito. bat m other cases the malignant variety has tZ 
detected. In these latter infections, cases iUiirettog fS 
comatose type have been observed. Out of a total numL,. s 
543 blood examinatioiu in eases of fever, Ecsinphilia was present 

WiD-iTf^■ ™ lumbticoides was found. The 

bemgn terlnm pamsito was present in 33 cases and the maWnt 

/.‘‘pUfz ir 

but to pmlMt .umbo, rfortoberaud XuT.mtar'^ 
As r^ards the distribution of be disease in 

j ndgmg from ^e number of oases treated in the respoctiva dis- 
pmisanes and aUowing for their importance and c Wn« tl ^ 
mother, the most makrioiis areas, in order are Ji'1 
Chufutou, Ch.Bdubsd?T.BbrS. 
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ftbdomea due to the eolarg^iDOnt of the ipleen* His face hoa a 
peculiar earthy colour; hie coiijimd:i7» am hi extrime caaea 
almost 'wkhe or of a pale yellow ooloar; and he is eubjed: lo 
lecaniDg attacks of fever. This type U attended by a conjiider- 
abla mortalitys a termnial dyaantery being often the cau^ of 
death. Among other oomplieaiiDnB Canorani oris is commonj and 
also sloughing ulcers of the kg. Whether all these cases am 
really of malarial origin, I am uaahlo to state definitely, m no 
spleen pnnctnres have been performed, but they approshnate very 
closely in cUiiical features to cases of Leisbmann-Donovttn in^* 
fectlon, and this ho<ly was found in one case in the spleen of 
a roan d}ing from pneumonia, so that the probabilities are that 
they arc cases of this diseaso. Another point is that they do not 
react to quinine^ and that the proportion of these caaea^ oompared 
mth that of malarial feverSp ia lowest where the malarial index is 
highest and vice versa. Another form of fever lasting tip to a 
fortnight is oharacterked by enteritis, and here I he fever often 
fitaris moderately high and declines slowly. Blood examination 
has been negative in this variety, and so is the Widal leaetion. 

Up to the present this variety hsa only been observed in Jamllpur 
and has been attributed to a defoctivo water-supply.** 

Plague first broke ont in the district in January 1900, but rkgne+ 
subsided in ilay, only to reappear with renewed vinilciice in the 
ensuing cold weather. The total number of deaths reported in 
1900 was 2,05i, hnt, na in other districts, and as usual during the 
first eeasona of the epidemic, the diseasQ was far Tuore prevalent 
than the reports would indicate p and much of the mortality was 
concealed. The parts of the district which sulfered iflori la’cre 
Monghyr tomi and Bheikhpurd thana. Next 3mr the epidemic 
was more viidespreud, and 4,743 deaths were retumccL Since than 
pkgue has been an annual visitation, being at ita worst in 1905 
when it caused 11,080 deaths or 5’35 per millep The to^ns of 
AEonghyr and Jamdlpur havo snffeml severely, especially the 
former, in vfhich the death-mte ftum this canso alone averaged 
over 30 per miUe in the five years ending in 1906. 

As regards the attitude of the people, opposition was offered 
at first to the maasutea taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease; but os the people have become more FanuHor with it, 
they have taken to evaeuatrog thek dwellings on its appearance 
and are more iaclined to acquiesce iu disinfection. But for thia^ 
there can be no donbt that the disease would have worked mnob 
more havoc than it has. The people have been persistently 
hostile to inoculation, but the Civil Surgeon was able to start 
operations in the cold weather of 1907-1908 and inoculated lS9 
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ponooa. Amcrtig the«>, 2 petsom oontrofitod plogne, but botti 
reoovered. Tbia result is gwtifyiag, seoiog that thwe who 
wore moct^ed were uiombeiB of the plague etafi or were telotivos 
of those ^ho were iaffering orbed died from pUgne, and in either 
iMlonged to ibftt flection of the population whioh was most 
lucely to oontiact and die from plague. In 1906 rat-killing wee 
m^uood ^ ft preventive meosure, rata being caught in f nipa 
hud by re^ gan^ over night and ooUeeted, droauied, and 
burnt m the nionui^. With the esoeption of the Mirwari 
tho iokibit^Antfl oo-op>rafed poidi^Hv with the local 

ofiioialfl;^d feom Anjust 1906 to tho end of Deeeraher 190 r» 

thenumWofmtskilletlm Monghyr town was 80.000 and k 
he m™l area 100.000. It uua found that, except in the Teghra 
thina, the injad^ce of the diseaao waa lefla in those areaf in 

^ ftw?* that 

there wna inurh le« p^e in the diatiict as a whole 

Begording the incidetuio of the diseaeo Captain E. O. Thareton 
u M, 8., wntea:-*‘Phiueoooimpr(wtioaUy oU over the diririet 
^d h^ been se^n,™ « the town of Monghyr itself and in many 
locahred areas It presents tbo usual forma, U, hubonie 
pnenmorne ^d se^io«mic. and oalU for no epecial ccmment.' 

'I "''TfT flea 

hypothflfliB that in the rat destmotion at present being carried on 

more^ have been killed in those areas in which plaluo waa not 

mftike^y prevalent in the immediately preceding pla^. 

en-dW T often feafa out in 

the death rek 

ll h"' ^ pirt of a gr^t ep^S 

^tahon which spread over the whole of this part of India k 

hfonghyr lU pregress was marked by the singnlar ciretiitom 
manner in which it travelled !(■ o—4- j • cinmiione 

f™ A M * ra it liret appeared in an onidemio 

KMisrjirjs-ris 

SeptemWr there waa e tail ia the oreo^ n#' ti?" ond 

«»u, d,i^ ee. 5erh:fT,h“””S?.^Mf,V 
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the district before it reached ita centre and capital, and prcTailed 
in the damp and HWanipy oUnTial northern area during' the d^" 
months, irhiUt in the rainy aoeson it attacked the hilly and dry 
high lands of the muth. The Civil Surgeon remarked that—" It 
is a tomarkable fact that in May and June, whiht the duenso 
prevailed vrith great severity along the north bank of the Ganges, 
no ontbreak oaoiuTod in Mongbyr town, which is only eight 
miles difitant across the river from Gogii, whore tbo epidemio was 
so aeveic, althongh there was constant cornmnnication between 
them/' 

Thirty years ago it was stated in the Statistieal Aoconnt of SmaU-po*. 
Bengal that—"Small-pox, though it is ordinarily regarded; as 
an epidemic, is in this district, as in every other whom inoooli^on 
largely provaiU, in loolity an endemic from which the people ore 
never free.” Theae remarks no longer hold good, for inocnlation 
bos ceased, vaccination bos made great progress, and siaco the 
present system of vital statistics was introduced the annual death 
rate has never been even 1 per mille. 

Dysentory is found at all seasons of the year, hut is met with DtuTiw* 
moat frequently during the ndnfi. The poorer classes suffer most •aU^iyMo. 
from it, a fact which may be attributed to their greater exposuio 
to the vioisitndes of temperatnre, and also, no doubt, to bad food, 
scanty olothing, and other privations. IKarrbcea is also met 
with at aU seasons, but is most common nt the begLaning and end 
of the rains. 

An inTcstlgation has reoently been carried out by tbe Civil intertTiwJ 
Su^eon,* Captain Clayton Lane, i.m.s., oonwrning the prevalenoe 
of parasites in the bowoU of prisoners in the Monghyr jail, the 
stools of 2o0 prisoners being examined under the microscope. 

In 1 lo casee no ova or Inrv® of intestinal parasites wore found 
in the bowelj in many of the other 13D oases the bowel was 
tenanted by more than one spemes of parasite. The infection as 
displayed by the miorosoope was os follows:—Uncinaria dnode- 
nalis SL, Ascoris Innsbriooidea 6d, Triohocephalus dispar 4, 

Oxyurie vcrmicularis I, Tenia solium 1, Tenia nnna I, Ehabdomena 
9. There were 2 cases of poramoeciiim infection, one ease of 
infection by flagellates, and 33 by amoeboid bodies. Of the S50 
priaonets in question, 143 wore treated by onthelniinties, with the 
result that &0 showed the prfcsonce of Oxynris vermicnlaris, 71 of 
Ascaria lumbiicoides, SO of tJnemaria, 9 of Teuia solium, 1 of 
Distoma crassum, and only 11 were free from infection by worms 
of one species or another. 

Ophthalmia is common during the months of April and May, Ejs 
when the hot weet winds, loaded with dnst, ore blowing. It is 
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often only a mild form of eonjunctivitia, but among the poor it 
takes the form of purulent ophthalmia, resulting in total destmc' 
tion of the eye, or in the formation of permanent opadtiee of the 
eornea. In the 5 ytsia 1396-1900, 476 guooeaaful operations for 
cataract were performed, 303 in the case of tnales and 170 in 
the case of females. 

Gioitie is eonUned in a very cmions manner to the Tillages on 
the bank of the Bnih Gandah in the north-w{.«t of the district, 
It is supposed to owe its preTolenee in ibis neighbourhood, to the 
presence of lime and magnesia held in solution in the water of 
that rirer. So common is it, that in some Tillages even animals 
are affected, and there is a case on record of two dogs from a 
village in the Begusorai subdivision wliioh were eianuned by 
the Civil Surgeon and found to be suElcting &oin well-niaiked 
goitre. A large number of persona are treated for this disease 
in the Begusorai disponsary. 

Brom^tia ia eommon in the cold weather, being chiefly 
met with in the old and poor. Pneumonia is rare. A^hma is 
prevalent, chiefly among the old, but it is by no means limited to 
them. Calculus or stone in the bladder occurs in all parts of 
the district, and is mostly found in ohtldreaL 

The most prevalent infirmity is blindness, HI per 100,009 
males and 130 per 100,000 females being returned ss bllud at tho 
census of 1001, this being one of the highest percentages in the 
whole of Bengal. It appears to be moat common among castes 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, probably ovving to tho glare 
and dust from the sandy soiL Of deaf-mutes, there are SS per 
100,000 males and 51 per 100,000 females, this being the highest 
proportion in South Bihar. Deaf-mutiam is more common along 
the ooune of the Burh Gondok than in otlier ports of the tiistriet, 
and is moat prevalent in the TeghrA and B^gusorm thanas, which 
are watered by it, and next to them, though in a minor degree, 
in Gogri, through which the Bsghmati flows, 

Lepro^ is also fairly common, 73 per 100,000 males and 13 
per 100,000 females being returned as lepers at the ceasu s of 
1901. Popu^ belief oonneots the diflease with general unclean- 
liness of living and nnwholesome diet, and tho lowest oastes 
meet frequently suffer from it, espewally the Musahars, whose 
unclean habits of living are notorious. The virulence of the 
disease also appears to increase with the descent in the social 
order, for the lowest olssses are generally attacked with the 
wo^ form and the development of the disease k more mptd b 
their ease. A former Civil Surgeon states that the earliest 
symptoms are anissthette patchea, thiekefuing of the ulna nerve; 
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and slight hypertrophy of the integument of the ears and fore¬ 
head. Imanity le rare, only 13 make and 7 femtiles per 100,000 
being retomed as insane in 1901. 

Vaccination la oompulsory only in mnnicipnl aitas, but it 
does not appear to be regarded with any great disfavour by 
the people generally, with the e^icoption of the Babhaua, who In 
thifl diahriet are usually opposed to it. In 1007-08, 70,051 
persona were anocesfuliy Toccinatod, or 38 per milk of the popu¬ 
lation, and the average annual number in the previous 5 years 
was 70,003, also representing 38 per milk, Inwrilation wua 
formerly practised, but has non' been given up. 

The following account of tho military state of MonghjT waa SAifm. 
given by the Civil Surgeon in 1808, '* The main street* of 

Monghyr are kept clean, but othorwiae the state of the town is 
much the same os it miist ever have been. As soon aa you leave 
the main Blracta, you come across heaps of putrefying filth and 
large holes full of foslid fluids. Drainage is imperfect, partly 
because it Is inoomplote, partly bocanse the levels of the drains are 
not correct. Tlie rain water finds for ikelf a path in the oeutie 
of tho roads At mtervak, when the rain is very heavy, it finds 
its way into a drain, w'hioh may thus be cleared out. There are 
in several parts of the town hollows of great evteut and of 
irregular shape and dejith. These have not been constructed 
originally as tanks, but have arisen from the earth ha'ring been 
gradually removed for building the hnts in the immediate 
neighbourhood, or for brick making. The dosciriptton of one of 
these will suffice for all. It lies In an open space to the east of 
tho town, completely surrounded by houses. It is of irregular 
shape, about 100 yards in length and breadth, and is psutiolly 
filled with black,' muddy water, the accumulation of all the 
surface drainage in the neighbonrhood, Kumbers of people are 
bathing and washing clothes, W'hile the portion of the hollow 
not now under water is being used aa a public necesssry. Isitcr 
in the season the water dries up, and only a foetid black oo3» is 
left. In the hot weather it is perfectly dry." 

During the 40 years which have passed since the above 
remarks were written, a consldorablo improvement has been 
efiected both in the drainage of the town and in the conservancy 
arrangemeuts. Sanitary progress has, however, been more marked 
in Jatn&lpur, which is a particularly clean and well-kept town, 
tho most noticeable reform effected in recent years being the 
proviaioP of a relinbk water-supply by means of large resorvoira. 

The installation of water-works at Monghyr is also contemplated, 
and a scheme for a dolly supply of 400,fi00 gallons of filtered 
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water ho» boon enaciionod It in edimated to cost Its. 3,46,715, 
oxcladlcg the cliargo for the arrangomonte for puDiping imfiltered 
water. As regards the latter, tlio East Indian Boiiway Company, 
whicli haa a punipLug station for the supply of water to the 
loonmotiTe workshop at Jamilpar, has agreed to give a daily aapply 
of dOOiOOO gallona at the rate of 10 pies per 1,000 gallons, subject 
to ftitnro variation oocoiding to the actual e;(pense8 incurred. 
The Company has nnderiaken to maintain the sapplv for 5 yeoie 
and to give the Municipality a year’s notice boforo it decides to 
diacontinue it, 

Outside the mnuieipalities there has been little sanitary 
progress, hut in Jamil t and Begusarai there is a small <»nser- 
VHTioy stuff, and the Local Boards annually cleanse some 
selected villages. 

There are 12 public dispensaries situated at Monghyr, 
Jant&lpni, Begusaral, Cbapreon, Gogrl. Jatnui, Khagoiia, 
Lakhisami, Songtampur, SheikhpnrA, Sarsjgarh& and Teghi&, 
In-psticnts ere received at (1) the Monghyr dlapensaty, whieh 
boa 56 beds for men and IS for women f (3) the Jomrii di^uaaiy 
with 10 beds for men and S for wotaen; (3) the BegusapaE 
dispcmwuy with 8 beds for tneu and 4 for women ; (4) the 
Songrampur dispensary with 6 beds for men and 4 for women; 
(5) the Jjakhisarai dispensary with 5 beds for men and 3 for 
women (and (tf) the SheikhpuiA and (7) the IChaguriH dtspen- 
Barics, each of which baa 2 beds for men and 2 beds for women. 
All these dbpensaries ore maintained by the XHstriot Board, 
with tbc exception of the dispensaries at Jamalpnr and Monghyr 
which ore maintained, the first solely and the Beecmd chiefiy, 
by the local tnunicipnlitieB, 

In addition to these, the 2^arhaii estate maintains a dispensary 
at Cboklahabild, which is under the supervision of the Civil 
Surgeon; and there are three private dEspensaries, one at Gidhaui 
known os the Diamond Jalaloo iHsponsory, w'hioh Is maintained 
by the MahariljA hahSdnr of Gidhanr, a second at Kliamgpur 
mamtamed by the Darbhangd Ha], and the third at Bamdah 
in the Chokii thSna maintained by the United Free Church of 
Scotland hti^on to the Santfils; tho meiUcal missionary in 
charge also visits ChalKi twice a week and dispenses medicines 
there. Tho oldest dispensaries are those at Monghyr (established 
in 1846), at Jamfii {1H67) and at Begusorai (1872), 

The most important of the medical institutions is tho dis¬ 
pensary at ^Monghyr, The old buihliug having insufficient 
ami^o^ation for the needs of tho town end district, the Ute 
Mr. U- Dear provided a now hospital, at a coat of Hs, 4d,<H)0, 
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whidh waa fornwJly opened hy tlio Lientenaat-GnTemor of 
Bengal in J883. It new oontaina bods for 74 pattonts, and 
there are two rooma on tho upper stoiy in. which European 
in-patients are njoeiTed. It ia mamtained by the muuioijjfllity 
with tho help of a oontribntion fromi tho District Board, pritato 
subeoiiptions, and the interest of an oadcrwment fond of 
Es. 71,500, whioh brings in Es. 2,496 por annum, 

Tho East Indian Railway Company maintains dispensaries 
at JamaipUT, JhSjh^ and EHuI, and hospitals at Jh&jba and 
Jamldpuf, That at Jhfj'ha lias 3 beds for males and 2 beds 
for Females. At Jamllpur the European hospital has S beds, 
tho Contagious Diseases Hospital C beds, and the Xativo Hob- 
pital ID beds (7 for moles and 3 for fonmles). 

The Eoropeun system of medioino and enrgoiy has stoodily innioEx. 
gained popularity, but a large number of the people havo a 
peculiar avemon to q^uinine and other English medicincB> or midi. 
which, however, moy be due merely to the comparative oostlinesa '***’ 
of engaging a doctor who will charge a fee for every viat. 

Most of them consalt Indian dootoia, cither tho MtUiammadnn 
fittiitiu or tho Vaidyns who practise tho Hin du ^-stem of 
medicine. In many cases, tho latter two clnssea do not leam their 
craft from tho study of any scientido treatises, and their 
therapeutics consist of a nnmher of uostiums banded down from 
generation to generation. One of the principal meaua adopted 
by thorn for roooveiy consists of a total abdincnce from all 
food or drink dnriug tho diet week of an attack of fever, a 
system which is popularly known as /aha. Both Muliammadun 
haiiiiis and Hindu administer drugs mdigenons to tho 

country, hut some are beginning to oso Eiiiopean mcdlcinea. 

Surgery is almoet unknown to them, but some operations are 
performed by indigenous oeulista and hluhammadan barbers, 

The former opoiato for cataract by dcprCBEiug the opaque lens 
with a needle. Many of their nniortimate patients afterwards 
seek aid at the hospital for general indammation of tho eye. 

Tho Muhammadan harbors are somcu'hat more enteiprisuig, and 
praotisc lithotomy. 

The following account of the methods of the kfjl/irdje» is 
reproduced from Sir W illiam Hunter's Statistical Account of 
Monghyr. ‘^Tho ttabirdjet or Hindu physicians of Bihar aro 
posBcsaod of a eysfem of medidne which, ia the hands of the 
more educated members of tho profeedon, is on the whole 
rational, though foimded on a vague and hypothetical know¬ 
ledge. There are besidea a large number of qoaek doctors, in 
witk the rilloge Of epirit chrtnii^m aDd law 
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BjilinmiiB, who lecommeDd incioatationA, okami% and 
perfonuanoe of In tho list of mdigenons drugs uaod hx 

the natiTo pk&rMaoop<eia^ the number of aphrodkiaes is very 
stribingK It is in this class of medicines^ and amongst the 
people who use themf that the practice of the quacks is largest. 
At the outset of cfaelorut usually admimster a pill 

coutaining opium, camphor, aud utitmeg. In ooUapso they 
prescribe rmtuh a medicine wb<m action k stimulating^ as a 
diuretic, tfao foocal matter of ndce moistened ^ith the juiw 
of the plantain tree is applied to the nareL When thirst is 
exocssiTe, an electUBfy made of honey and eizinamon powder is 
placed on the tongue^ water m giTeu sparingly. In native 
medical works eight kinds of fever are desoiib^. Of these 
the principal are the nerroosp the bilious, and the catarrhal. 
The most complicated form is that in which the a^tuptoma of 
all these throe forma are present. The remedy sulied for the 
treatment of all kinds of fever is called oou- 

taining fifty medicinal Bubetanoes» most of which posscis 
febrifuge properties. Purgativea are never given at the outset. 
Fasting is strictly enjoined during the first four or five days 
of the attack. In djBenteiy and diarrhcea, the medicinea com¬ 
monly given arc token from the class of oarmin&tivos and 
antipericdics. A compound medicino used in fevers containSp 
amongst other drags,'mercftirj, gold, talc, copper pyrites, and 
{fVrwfwa/fO cAefta/rt). For spleen, a componud called 
is used, which conaMa of the following ingredients r— 
aloes, lime-jnlee from the (a amall and very acid variety 

of dim acida)^ rock salt, black salt, and vinegar. For 
dysentoos olovoa, ajOvm^ asaaf^sUda, rock salt, black popper, 
boy leaves^ and mint are used in various comhinationSp Cow^a 
urine is often admiukteTod iu liver dkeasea.” 
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AGEICULTURE. 

AofitcuJiTURAiH oQiiditbiia are v^ry diffarunl in lha notth and gksiep^l 
south ot the dMrid, To the north is a f^rtilo allurial plain 
devoid o£ hills or natural onunences- In the west of this plain, 
from the boundoiy of the Darbliungi dietnot to the mouth of the 
Gandak, the land is almoBt^ entirely mider oultivatloiij the chief 
crops being thffrhi and robt. The depressed tract to the ea«t 
growa fine rafn crops in somo plaees and poddy in otheca, but 
dtuing the rains it is to a great extent inundated and uninhabHodi 
and there are large trade of paatiiro land, where herds gioKa 
in the dry and hot weather, ifouth o£ the Ganges the cultivated 
area lies ohiefiy in the basin o£ the Kiul river and ita tributaries, 
and in part^anit Kharagpnjt where the Wgc^ area is under 
winter rice. The tract to the north of Sheikhpnrft and west 
of L^khisarm^ which is also Liable to inundatloni is nearly all 
devoted to 6Wo*' and rabL The following is a hriof acoonnt of 
the different tracts of fertility. 

Some of the most fertile lands in the district consist of the Titcra op 
dtdi-as of the Ganges, j>., lands in the bed of the river which arc 
oonstantly being added to or diluviated by floods. Tho creatiqn ' 
of these or iMrs, as they are also coUed^ is an intoiediidg 

example of soil fonuatiou. Some back-water or curve of the rirer 
bed seta up an eddy in the ctraont, which thereupon becomes 
anfGciently stationary to deposit a portion of the aatid which It 
holds in solution. The level of the d-dr/i, which is so far nolhing 
but a heap of sandj then gradually tism m the wuter lying stag¬ 
nant Bpreods a thin layer of day and silt over the aond ; and thie 
deposit of silt deepens at every high flood, until at lost the didret 
risea above flood-level. The sod of fsuoh a rfrdrfl ie extremely 
fertile^ and grows magnifleent crops; but if its growth ia arrested 
by the river alicring its oonr^, so that the flood w'lder does not 
cover it during the second stage of its formation^ it remsins sandy 
and barren. 

Some (iidra lauds are the most fertile in the district, producing 
flno bAmhi crope before the river rises and good raii crops in 
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the cold weather. Other didrm agsin way ba all eand, atid the 
good 6cld of om year may be ruined by a deposit of sand the 
iio 3 ct, CaltivatioE on dinnn is thus often a mere speculatioa- 
These lands are aleo the mibjeot of perpetual dispute and Sequent 
litigation^ whieh is oE a complex uatuio owing to the aheonoe of 
fixed landmarks^ and the diflScnlty of knowing whether the land b 
an adoption or a re-fonnation in 

Govominoiit owns aoveml extensive tltdra estatGe^ of which the 
principal are:—(1) m the Begufiarai Ihana^ Arid Bhawanandparj 
Jafanmgar^ and Mahazi BhawanandptiT;, with an oggregaio area 
of 25| square milc% Axsm Bhawgnandpur alone extending over 17 
aquaro miles; (3) in the Oogri and MonghjTP thdnas, Bimla 
Didra with an area of 43 equate miles; and {3) in the Monghyr 
thana, Kutlupur mth an area of 20 aqnaio miles. 

Ki>tUi North of the Ganges^ about three-fourlhi oE the Begusarai 

Monghi^r. subdivision lies between tbo chanuehi of the Burh Gaudak and 
the Gangesr and eoufiists of the older alluvial dopodta of those 
two rivers^ ’woU raised above their bods and comparatively immuno 
from injurious inundation. The norlhern portion of thana Begn- 
aarnl and almost the whole of thAnn Gogrii which dqvcts the 
eastern half of North Monghyr* is a low-lying tract ringuWly 
liable to dcfitmctivc Hood. To the north-west is the KaW Til* 
w'hilo thana Gogri* which is traversed by the Baghnuiii and 
Tiljugi rivers, is liuotJ with a series of the remains of 

former river ehonnols. 

rroceeding from west to caM, Iho Teglui tbina consista mainly 
of uplands suitable for the cultivation oE auiumn and winter 
crops. The same description applies to the southern portion of ihe 
Begusa^ thsna; but, in the north-westj the tract north of the 
Ilnrh Oandak includes a conriderable area sullable lor the cttltiva* 
tiou of winter rice. The centre of this latter area is occupied hy 
the KAbar Tal, a large shalLow latop extending over ncforly 7 
square luileo* a portion of whioh is always under water and im* 
cultivable* Tho ronioiudor dries up in lime to allow the sowing 
of nee broadcast in the month of May* the crop being roapod 
from boats in November, East of this lake the ooimlry booomea 
more like that characieristie of thana Gogri* with stretches of 
grass jnnglc interspersed with rivers mijhlh. In the last few 
years much gross jungle has been replaced by r&bi empB; and it is 
probable that eventually Iho larger part of tho area will bo te-* 
claimed- Thaua Gogrf includes a fairly extensive block of high 
land in the uoit^ where exoellont JAw and talti crops ore raised. 
The wntral portion of tlm tbina is occupied by swamps and grofla 
junglCp but the ktter is in process of reclamation, A large block 
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between the niilmy end the Gragea h regular 

Qungetie ilidrft land, in wliiet, in fuveurtible ridh crop ol 

are reapd^ and in other years fine crop ol piibes, wheat, 
gram, and other mbi oezeolfi. In the last few yeona a noti¬ 
ceable ohaage has boon eroded in the noith-eaet of this thlnR, 
where the crop ased to suJfer year after year from the 
overflow of the KaeraiyS river. This tract is now safe from 
iniindatioa owing to the eondradiou of an omihaiLiment at tho 
month of tho river by the Eengal and North-lVestem Ilailway • 
and the land ytelda equally good bhadci and rati crop. 

South of the Ganges- there k a qnari-th'iir'a tiad along SauUi 
the bank of the Gangee, which bears rich rabt crop; while 
between the river and the Ea&t Indian Roilwa}" loop line, from 
Janiilpur to tflikhi&arni, there are excellent rice lund^ which yield 
oxotiptional crop in eca^im free from floods,, To the norlh*woflt, 
the prtion of the Sheikhpiir4 thana lying between the South 
Bihftr and Ead Indian Railway lines oomprkes two fairly diistind. 
trade. The cadem prtion ia liable to mundotiou from the 
Ualabar liver and has a heavy soil growing good r^tbi crop* 

The western portions which h irrigated but not flooded by 
the Sakri river, produces winter ricOiK the mbf crop bdng 
comparatively inBigtiiflcant. South of the railway line from 
Boriarimr to GheiMipuil., we find three distinct areas. To the 
eitreme ead h the valley of tlie Han, which to irrigated from the 
Kharagpur reaorvoir and h mainly under rioo. In the centre are 
the Kharagpur HlUe, a niafi« of rook and junglo with oecaaional 
patohea of cultivation in the valley a. In the west the tract extend¬ 
ing from the Kharagpur Hille os far aa the western boundary, 
which is comprised ia the SikandrA thSna and tho Eouthern prtioa 
of the Sbeikhpuri thinn, is a wide flat plain with a slight fall 
from Eouth to north. It ia mainly cultivated with winter rice, 
but rrtfii crops, especially poppy, arc also grown to a oonriderahle 
extent. The soil is dry, and the rice crop is apt to fail from 
insufficient rainfall. 

The southern prtion of this latter tract contains chiefly pddy 
land of a quality mneh inferior to the alluvial Imnls nearer the 
Ganges. The rice orop is entirely dopndent oa the roiniall, for 
the flcanty provision for water etontgo caanot compmsaio ade¬ 
quately for the rapid drainage of the country. Conflequciitlyj 
abort monsoon rainfall, followed by a failure of tho raiu in 
November and the beginning of Uecembor, involves a crop of halE 
or less than half the normal yield- Bound the village rites in this 
tract, the land, manured by generotioDs of good llindu cniltivators, 
yields poppy, mustardj uioise, jan^ra^ castor, ra/ior and augoroane, 
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and occfuioDaUj bariej and wlieat. Imgaiion h efteded "by 
mofma of wi^Ilsj gcnondlj moro pits unlinod mth masonry, of 
which there may lo aeverol in om village^ each owned and kopt 
v'p by a oombiaidion of ryots, who tako the water by tomB 
according io their needs. On the higher lands of the villogOj 
out o£ reach of artificial irrigation, are growTi scanty crops oE 
kuHkij kodoy Hi, mustard^ iWii^r imd other oil-sc<>da im^ 

pulses. These higher lands, generally known m are com-^ 
poecd largely of $md and gravel with a scanty admixture of clay^ 
and are only moderately fertile, prodneing a yearly crop with 
diiScully. 

The laiit division consLEts of the undolating oountry 
stretching from the Kharagpur Hills aonthwords to the border 
of the district. In the Jamfii th&aa, in the north of this 
tract, there are extensive aryas under rieOj and in the extreme 
south the cultivators carve out paddy fields by levelling the beds 
of or streamlets^ and termtdng the sides of the wider and 
shallower valleys. On (he bauLs of such streams oe letaiu 
a small amount of w'ster during the dry season, some few 
sugarcane fields may alfio be found and an occosioiial crop of 
barley or wheat. The greater iiertion of the land, however, 
cannot be irrigated. ITie hard nod stony sides of hillocks, the 
still harder monnds of kankar in p^rgana FarhatpdrA and (dlufc* 
Mahapur and Daniri, and the flat, or hummocky laterite dopoaita 
of CbakAi, are scratched with a plough once every three years and 
produce a small crop of kuUAi, iceto, h7, muetairi^ or raAffr. The 
lands nearer the villages, to whidi manure, in the form of cow* 
dung and wood oahes, can he conveniently applied, are more 
fertile, jiclding fait crops of barley, castott Janerd and moiEe. 
But theso also tire mainly dependent on a good minfidl for Ihoir 
lull growdls, and an absunco of winter rain is fatoL Eve^ year 
sees the improvomeut of oulti^'niion by the oonversion ol the 
lower tdirr lands into poddy fields, w here the bod of a stream 
aJIorda opportnoity for irrigation. Such extenaton is due 
entirely to the energy of the lyotaj and there is a complote 
absence of the devolopmcut of an intelligent sy^om of irrigation 
works, which cau only he t arried out by means of the capital of 
proprietors, 

Artificial irrigation is little practised or needed in North 
Monghyr, whore tho country is subject to inundation during the 
roin& l^igatiou is not resorted to at idl in low-lying rice fractal 
and riutistics eoinpiled during the recent settlement opera* 
tioM show that only 24 per cent- of the total cultivated area is 
irrigated. TVella are used very little for iirigatioii except in the 
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TeghrA thlua^ where valuable crops, &uch aa chillier aad ioh^xm^ 
are grown on smaU patches which t.™ esaily bo wnietod from 
odjoiiilag wella. A small amount of irrigation is affected by 
meaua of tanks, but moro by smsll abannals and by lifting wafer 
from riTerSj lakos^ eto* In Gogri tUina the latter furnish tho 
main source of irrigation for the rico crop, which is more 
largely oultiyatod than in the two wostem thiEuM, Evan hero^ 
liowevert Irrigation is iso Ettly rtaoried to that bojcly ouo 
aoie hx ovoiy tan under rieo w irrigated, and those figurea mo 
hardiy representativo of tbs wliok thana, as it is only in a small 
area in the north that irrigation is o^tonsively lesoitsd to. 

In tho west and north-west of South Monghyr irtigalion is 
praotised far nioio freely nod is of tktoe main kinds, viz., from 
artiSoial water channels c&Uod pniAs, from artifioial rBSOrvoirs 
called and from welU, There is also a syabm of dietri- 

but&ries leading off from a reservoir at tCharagpur to tho north¬ 
east, which vsfill be dealt with later. Well irrigation is largely 
used for poppy, sugarcane, and vegetables, eapeoially potatoee. 

Theio arc numbers of or m^LSonry wells, and every year an 

astonishing number of kachchd or earthen wells aro dug, which 
will kat for a few scasonH. A moro detailed description of the 
system of and dhi^a is eallod for. 

Pmk ftto artiEoiiil channels leading off from a river or if'aw* 
fltreani or from an tfAnr, but as a rale the latter la more frequently 
un independent souroe of irrigaUon rather thnn the storage 
area for Tlieco water chaancls ore much iu evidanco 

in iho west of the Sheikhpuri thana, and pariicularly in its 
north-western corner * where they Essue prineipally from the 
3akrl river. Further south they are led off from tho varbui 
siTcams flowing from the hills, and to a less extent from dhara 
in which the water draitdng off the hills la stored. Where several 
villages are dopendeut on one they enter into an agreemoni 
to use Iho water by turn, each viUage in turn dams it up at 
various pointa, so as to divert the wake iulo smalleT channels, 
which convey it to the fleldfi* 

jikars are ocoofibniJly mere ryservami lor the poiaa^ but 
generally the wTJitcr etored in them is brought straight to the 
fields by nieomi oi small obanuels which are not to bo dignlEeil 
with tho name of /woi. They are of two kinds^ one being 
enchjeed on all rides and fed froni a stream or flUed up with flood 
water during tho rains; the other ojicn on one ride, osuaLly 
toworda the aonth, and depending on tho natural slope of the 
ground from that direction for its supply of w ater. The number 
of these d/rars in the Siksndia thana is c3^truurdmiiiy% so that the 
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L6-indi iu&p« of the TiUagee look alnioet like eheeft'hoards. The 
thomsoWee ioclade a groftt deal of land which is Togularly 
cultivated in the cold weather, only a nairow atHp of water hotug 
loft in them after they have fuldlled their main parpoee of 
irrigating the aj/hani rice. The ^hart have in moot rilLa^ each 
importance, that the lands of (he riiluges ore nsnally divided 
lo^ly into according oa they ate iirigatod from one Ahur 
or another > Tiirater is either laken out of I ho dhar by cuts in the 
enbonkmont, or, when it goto low, by swing boakets* PAtiu jaiiid 
dbar* an nltueet invambly kept ap Lho londierds, who 
goDcrnlly adopt the prodace Eystem of rent whero these forms of 
irrigation &n in use. 

In the JaniiiT subdrrisioii to the south iirigation is a neoesBily 
for the proper cullivatioii of all crops. The aUuviol plain of 
the Kiul and Alni lirers has a xsoDsidemblo slope towards the 
north-west, and dmins rapidly/ To counteract this, embank- 
nients, called bandhn, are pUeed across the lino of drainage, which 
servo to retain water longer than would otherwise bo the case. 
Small channels sometimes lead the w'oter from field to field from 
the dhan so formed, but ia the majonty of eases it is taken from 
one field to another by the simple process of cutting the Alt 
or ridges, The beds of Uieee dAurr dry up in November and 
December, and are then sown with barley and other ralti crops. 
Fields lying near the banka of rii'crs or streams are irrigated 
directly from them, A cbannel is dug in the sand so as to lead 
the water towards the bank, and it is lifted to the level of the 
high land on the bank by means of a kuar at k«nrL 

Thie is an iron bucket attached by a long rope to one cad of a 
(called in some parts & ttheukgf)^ i.e., n long bar of wood 
pivoted on a forked upright. A man standing o« a plalfonn abovo 
the water in the stream depreasos the bucket till it is filled with 
water. The backet is then swung up to the higher level by the 
counter-balancing weight of on old cart wheel, lump of wood 
or mud fastened to the other end of the Ai/Ad, and is tipped 
into the end of a ehannol, along which the water flews to the 
field which is to be Irrigated. This method is oIbo esdusively ia 
ns© for rairing water from welU for the irrigation of poppy and 
sugarraue fields which cannot bo reached by water from a river or 
stream. Well irrigation in this form is oicteDsivcly practised, and 
the laih& is also used for raising water from dhart, 

"Where the level ofitho water in a streaiu or tank is very little 
below the level of the land to bo irrigated, the water is raised by 
means of a rAdsj* or se/r. Q3u8 consists of a piece of eloeely woven 
bamboo matting, about 18 inches to 2 feet square, with two of 
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ita eomem brought together and sewn up. Two ropea are 
attaohcd to the wedge^^^haped end so ioimedj and one to each of 
the pieoee of wood fe^onod oerosa tho moath to toep it open. 

Two men, etaodiug one on eaoli fiido of the pool of water, dip the 
cMrn^ into the pooh swing it up to the hanh, and tip the water 
into the channel hy eharply reuamg the lopea. Water h Dome- 
timca nfiaed to a high level bj means of a seriea of theaa cAdiir»^ 
when the fields to he irrigated form aauooeasion of tciraocs on 
a alope. 

littb irrigation is pebble in the hilly region of the Chahii 
thana without an ontlay of enpitah and few wolla exist or can be 
dug in this area, Bnt a good deal of rico ifi grown in tho beds 
of ybra or hill strearoleta, which the engineering ddU of tho 
Santdla tnmfl into fertile fields^ An embaahmont ia placed aerobe 
tho J$r near its aonree, and tho bed of the stream beneath tho 
embankment is levelled into helda, which oontiDno one bdow 
the other, like the stepe of a etairway^ down tho whole length 
of tho jbr, till it reaches the main atieam or strikes eoil which 
cannot bo cultivated. Tho embankment mtains the water of tho 
stream till long after the pEiddy crops oie ripe, when othorwiso 
it would have flowed o3 in a few hoars. Each field, too, aotfl 
as a email reservoir for the field below it; and oil the fields aro 
thus assured of a contmnous ^pply of nicisinre and, except in 
oxtromely dry years, produce a good crop. 

Some of the reservoirs thus formed arc very large and supply an 
oxtonsiire area with water, hut a good deal of cutting is required 
in order to provide channels leading from tho bed of the elream 
in which the water is originBlly collected. This cannot bo done 
by tho lyots, as a considerable outlay ia involved ; and unfostTL- 
iiately most landlords of the Jomuf subdivision take little interest 
in the oonatruction or maintenance of irrigation works- In tho 
alluvial plain also, the tanks and dhari eonstmeted genexations 
ago, when pioprietori seemed to take an active intetest in the 
welfare of their tenants, or at least m the justifiable mcreaeo 
of their reut-roUs, axe also silling up and falling into disrepair. 

This is regrettable, for the land is in general incapable of 
producing good eiops without Irrigation. An extenrion of the 
system of dMr» if applied sclenttficallj, so that tho largest area 
of oonntry poeaible oonid be oesored of a cionstant supply of water 
from each w'ould not only inereaso very largely the ares of 
cultivation, hut also improve the quality of the crops produced 
from the fields umler tillage. 

The only largo irrigation work in tho district oonsiata of a 
reservoir In the b^anigpur estates of the Molmre ja of DarbhangS, mervutr. 
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irhicU woa consimcted a littlo over ilQ years ago, when tbeee and 
the other Bftj e^atea were under tho mnoagement of the Court 
of Wards. About 2 imlos south-vreat of ^aragpur the river 
Man runs through a gorge between two stoop hlllB, and at the 
narroweat point of the gorge there is an oatorop of rock acroes 
the river boA This was taken advantage of as a natural 
foundation on whioh to raise a great dam. Below this, the gorge 
widona out into a valley hemmed in by low hut abrupt litlk, 
which forms the rosorvoir. The work was began in JS7I} 
and completed in 1877, the expenditure, os calculated in 1873 by 
the Ezaminer of Pnblio Works Aocounts, being Bs. 6,84,916. 

The dam is a mass of earthwork 81 feet high, measurod. from 
the river bed, and 27 foot wide on the tc^, the extreme length on 
the top, from hillside to hillside, being 7Q0 feet. It is oompoeed 
of clay rammed in thin layers, and is travemod in the centre 
by a rubble stone niRsonry wall, 3 feet thick at the top and, 10 
feet wide at tho hose, spread out by footings to 26 feet in the 
foundation, which rests on solid day. The front of tho dope is 
protected by a Inyer of rubble stone about n foot thick. A waste 
weir, lOQ foot long and ^40 wide on the crest, bos been cut out 
on tho Bonth side from the rock, the greatest depth of cutting 
being 40 feet. There aro ontlot irrigation dntoos on the north 
and south of the river, which have a out stone Boor and rubble 
stone apron, exten<ding for 200 feet. The walls are faced with 
cut stone, and pioioed in the case of the northern outlet by 
three vents of 4 feet by 3 feet, and in the southern outlet by 
four vents of the same siae. They are 6tted with iron frames 
and gates, worked from above by powerful screw gearing. 
Besides the w^te weir, some waste duioos of similar coastruotioa 
are provided, in order to return to the Man river below a cortoin 
proportion of the water. 

The following uecount of the capoeity of the reservoir is 
oondenswl from the Sintivtual Jn<mnt of Bmnai. “ The area 
of the catchment basin U 36 square luilee, and tho area of ihe 
reservoir at the level of the bills is 1’7 square miles, calculated 
from a survey end u eontoni section of tho basin. The capoeity 
of tho reservoir storage between the sills of the sluices and the 
fiest of the waste weit is 1,090,045,440 enbiu feet, which 
represents the amount of water to be impoundeil in one year for 
the puri><»e of irrigation. Assuming a 60 inches rainfall, the total 
catchment of the basin will be 4,316,300,800 enWo feet, f.f„ the 
slmces and wade weir must be able, if required, to diachajge 3,426 
millions of oubio feet. These iigures ore thus fixed in conseqnenee 
of an agreement betn^^n the Barbhanga Court of Wards and 
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Rija LUiDftiiii Siagb, who owhh tho riparian land fnrtkcc down 
the river, that not more than one^thlrd of the average ameimt of 
vater due to miniall should bo irapounded. For irrigation pur¬ 
poses, there is a storage ol 1,090 milHona cuhio feet, or 124,020 
flubic f«t for each acre of the area to be irrigated, explosive of 
the locail rainfall over that area.*' The above ealeuktions were 
based on the area of 4iie catchment bario, the height of tho crert 
of the waste weir faom the silU of the rioioes, and tho estimated 
rainfall. But the height of the crest of the waste weir was 
subsequently reduced; a rainfall of 69 indies ia far above the 
average; and it is stated that the etdoulatious did not allow for 
the indux of water from the springs of Bhimblndh and Lakshml* 
kund, which axe estimated to supply 1,974,739 ouhio feet iu 
winter and 987,390 cubic feet in the hot weather. 

The area of the land to be irrigated was fixed origittally at 
26,340 standard bigMt, but ton years later the urea under irriga¬ 
tion from the water of the reservoir and tho springs was 47,500 
after allowing for the share of the Banoiii R4j according 
to the ogreetueut. It is reported that water is now distributed 
by means of irrigation channels over about 1S,000 acres (approxi¬ 
mately 54,990 hisfhdst). The stiheme haa bellied to raise the rent- 
roll of the Darbhanga li&j ostates ftora about lis. 40,000 to 
nearly Bs. 1,30,000, t<., by more than 300 per cent. The 
chief irrigation cbejinels conaisla of the Rahiuatpur, Paisandi 
and Bhuaioheh canals on the north of ths river Man, and the 
Muaattarganj, Kathntia and Bubara branch canals on the Bouth, 

These canals and distributaries are over 30 nules long. 

Outside the area irrigated by tho canals and distributaries ouatian 
in tho Kliaiagpur jianjaHa, there is a aystem of irrigaiiou by 
means of or h^ndh%f i.e., embanhiuouts 

ocroea hill streams. In this prtrgnm it has long been the custom 
to construct such embankments iu order to iutercept water for 
purposes of irrigation. They were formerly wnstmeted, at the 
expense of tho estate, by the jeth-rtiignts (headmen) of the 
villages^ but as they were made without the neoesssiy careful 
oaloulation of the amount of flood-water to which they were 
liable to be exposed, they were oonstantly being injured. It 
was therefore propos^, in 1873, that a special examination 
should be made of aU tho embankmonts, and that they should 
be divided into three classes:—(1) Those likely to prove 
permanently remunerative, owing to the increased value given 
to a large area of land by their oonstraction. (3) Those 
not likely to prove remunerative, but which, having been olways 
msiutaiued at the expense o! the estate, oould not be aband<med 
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withoiit haid$1up to ths ryots, and wiiioh ootiid ba oonatractocl ia 
a solid luaniiar at nn axpouso not groatoi thjm Uno aoioiiQt wbich, 
at 5 per coiit>, would yield the HTeraga auiiiial expauditure ou 
repaira. (3) Similar bsm^s whioli should bo maintamad, bat 
whiob ooald not bo coiutrttotsd within the aboTa limit of axpeow. 
It was olso snggeatod that it might be foaud desinablo to erect 
Uiuths at places whera they bad not bitberto onsted, SaiKifcioa 
WB» givBu to au axpeaditiuo of Es. 30,000, and the construction 
of bandlit ^gating 16,000 bighds was completed tn 1877, 

itoiiA The soils of the district are (1) heavy clay called karait^ (2) 
clay called iffwo/, karisii or (3) clayey loam called dhusi 

tevdl or phutauk, (4) loam called Mm, Mutri, dortts or baimat, (5) 
sandy Wm colled haltatnbhi. aud (fl) sand or bdi. The clay soils 
of the district aw classiflod as follows ;“(c) Kof/ihitd hv&l is the 
tj'pieal day soil of ehaur or low lands, which romain too long 
and too deep under water to admit of paddy onltivation. The 
soil, however, grows all sorts of rdii crops. Ib oolonr is black. 
(6l Karait or kamri is a block, tenacions rich soil, also found in 
the cAccfs, whioh grona only |■^tbi crops, (c) DAmri or dAmi-i 
ketedi is a little lighter than iocAhHa keteal and grows both paddy 
and winter orops. (d) Oa^ki is an extremely stiff soil suitable 
neither for paddy nor wheat or barley, which grows only rahetr, 
gram, kiiUAi, etc. It has a mixed white and red colour. (*) A 
brick*ted soil found near tho hilb, very stiff and imperrioua to 
water, rather ^r, growing only rahar, gram, kuithit etc. This 
soil ims no Bpecml n&mo. 

The usual loamy soil is bhusni or dkmri or («tu, a light rich 
BoU suitable for cropa A sandy sdl b known as biffewnH or 
bdkumbbri. It is not a rioh soil, bnt will grew both b/Hidoi, and 
r06i eropa Hbm, baltmii or rffljwi is a didra soil oontaining about 
tbreo'foaiths sand and one-foorth clay, which yields only inferior 
rail crops, ATfc a li ne sotla ore known as nmeAAai or flier, when 
impregnated wi^ saltj^ro (Potassium nitrate) ; as rch, whan 
impr^ated with sodium carbonate, used by washermen for 
washing clothes; and as kAaned, whan apparently containing 
aodinm sulphate. But there is a good deal of oonlusion about 
those names. 

BsiiWikT. In North Monghyi an ample and weU-dlstrihuted rainfall is 
not M vitally important as in South Monghyi, beeause the area 
uDdor lice is eompaiatively sinalL If tlio rainfall is short, lands 
that would not otheewue be cultivated are available, espooialiy 
for rabi craps; while didrm and other loads which ara usually 
flooded ymld bumper craps of maise, which in other years might 
very possibly have been swept away or destroyed by floods. In 
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South Monghjrr, on the other hand, the maim etaple is winter 
rice ; A lai^ proportion of the area under cnlfciTation oons^ii 
of u dry soil immuno from inundation i and here artiGeiiil imga- 
tion is essential to guard a^ioinst the effoob of short or im- 
Boasomable run fall. 

The following table shorre the normal aims mnder the prin^Fsivcx. 
cipal crope and the peroentage of thoae areas on the normal net 
cropped area, according to stotistJos published bj the Depart* 
mcnt of AgrienUure in 1907 : — 
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The most □od^'caMo points hrought ont bj these figures are the 
small area nndcr rico^ 03 eonipored with other districb o£ Eibar, 
and the largo proportion given up to taf>{ cropa- Bhadot cropfi aie 
not of mnoh importance, especially in Gogrf ^&na, mueh of which 
is nnmitahle for thob oultlmtion owing to the recurring annual 
inundations. They are, however, sown to a fairly largo extent on 
didfai and other lands inundated by the spill of the Ganges* 
The sowing Is little more than a epecuhdiou^ the cultivator 
hoping that the crop will be ripe enough for Mm to reap before 
tho doods come down, and this happens only in oecaaionaL years« 
A full ripe bMoi crop is seldom reaped in snch lands, but 
when it eon bo reaped, it is exceptionally rich, and generally 
ouough is secured to save the peasant from loss. 
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A<Konling to tbe statistics obtained diuiag the lecent sattle- 
msut, the ralfi crop is prodoTniaaixt id North Moaghji^ averag- 
ing 66 per cent, ot tbe whole cropped areiu Ma^oi crops coma 
next with a pcrcentaga t>{ 43, and ag/iant crops Inst with a por- 
oantage of 20, falling na low ns 19 per cant, in the Teghrii tliinn. 
The food crops gitiwn nro, in Older of importance, maize 21 per 
cent., rice 21 per cent,, wheat 15 per cent., gram 10 per cent., 
barlej 9 per cent, tiHirud 6 per cent,, and among miscelLiuieoiiB 
crops, potatoes and oMUice, which floaiiah in Teghri and Begtisii* 
rai. The proportions of the different crops rary mach from 
th&na to ihsna, ifaire, for esample, k 20 per cent, in Teghrfi, 
and only H per cent, in Gogrl, while rice k 30 per cent, in Gogri, 
and only 7 per cent, in Teghja. The twice-cropped area ia 36 
per cent, of the cultivated area, and the percentage k as high fu 
4I per cent, in Qogri. In the latter thSua much ot the second 
crop consist s of cateh-crope, sttcli na gram and tAeedri, grown on 
tho rioo lande; whereas in Teghia and Begnsaral it is made np 
largely of valuable crops, such as tobacco, chillies, wheat and 
barley, grown on highly nianurod lands wdiich have already given 
a good outluxn of maize. Looking at the figares os a whole, the 
most marked featnrea ore the large place given to food crops, the 
importance of maize os an autumn crop and of wheat, barley, and 
gram as spring crops, and the compar^ive nnimportaneo of the 
winter rice crop. St4tlement statistics for South Monghyr are 
not yet available. The following is a brief account of the princi¬ 
pal crops rioEBitied aocordiiig to the different heads. 

Uiw. The most important oereal is rice, especially a^Am! or winter 
rice, which k the main ataple south of the Ganges. There it 
is mainly grown in the Ktioragpur pargdita to the east, in the wide 
plain stretching from Jamiii to 8heikhpnra on the west, and on 
the alluvial land in the Sheikhpnrtl th&na. In North Mongbyr 
winter rioe ia grown chiefly in the Oogri thauo, where it 
occupies 26 per cent, of the net cropped area. Much of it oon- 
rists, however, of the coarser varieties, which are sown brondoost 
on the edgwof Jhlh and swamps} though they give little trouble 
to the cultivator, they are less prolifie and prodooe a less valuable 
grain than variolies cultivated elsewhere with greater care and 
at greater expense, 

Bhadoi rioe, also called idlhi rice because the period between 
sowing and reaping U about 60 days, k collivoted mostly In the 
south of the ^rid, ordinarily on high and somewhat poor land, 
lathe north it is grown in small quantities, ooenpying 6 per 
oenti of the not cropped area m the Gogri th&na, but barely 1 per 
cent, in Tcghrt and Begnsaral, 
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is almost os important a staple os rioe in Monghyri UwHt*. 
an<l in North ^otigkyx eoveis 3i per oont^ of the n^t dropped 
area. It m reg-ularlj sown iix areaa on the chance of the 
floods coming Bufficientlj late to allo^ of tho orop being reaped^ 
and alflo in low-lying land liable to floods from the Ganges, 

Qand&k and other riTore^ 

Wheat ifl oultivatod largely in North Moughyri where it ia . 
most ostensivoly gto^Ti in Begtisaiai tliAna on lands on whioh 
the annn&l inunj^tion of tho Ganges leaves a rich dopodt of oilt. 

In ffuch areas the ordinarily hea^'y coat of cultivation of this crop 
is to a large extent avoided, and the ctdlivator is theta able to 
bear with comparative equanimity the chances of loss iKmngh 
blight, to which thie crop is particulijrly liable^ 

Ghram is a crop of conpidecabls iinportaaoe in South Monghyr, ^trmni^ 
especially in the belt of land bordering tbe Ganges between the 
river and the Kharagpur and Lakhisarai Hills, It is also misedp 
though to a loflfl evtont, in North Moaghyr, where it ia growti 
in the didro-^, befiides being sown aa a second crop after rice* 

Barley m mainly ciiltivoted in North ilonghyr^ In the 
poorer lands of Gogn it to some e3ctent takes the place of the more 
valuable spring crops wldch nan be raised in other thfiaas- 

ifat ud IB, nert to maize, the most important crop and 

is prindraUy grown iu North Mongbyr. 

The mo 4 it important of the remaining oereak and pnLscB are Other 
arf^ar^ kfi^»dn\ tftaMmif peOft, oats, Acf/cj 

and kutl/ti, winch are grown over a very large area in North ^ 
Monghyr* Of these, AA«dir^, penis, and kuHM (vnlg. kurfhi) are 
grown aa second or oatebemps after the horveding of tho winter 
rice, partLciilarly in thOna Gogrl- The millet is sown late 
in the cold weatberp especially in the area south-west and we&t 
of Sheikhpuri. It is not of much importancci but it strike^ the 
eye with its fresh greein when tho mniu mh; erop is already ripe, 
if not harvested. It depends on irrigation, chiefly ffom wellSi 

Oil-'seedjB are the uajain non-food crop of the district and Otl-t*edi. 
conoist chiefly of linseed^ rape and mustard. In tho cold weather 
the fields in the >eii*giowing tracts ara yellow with the crop 
last named, 2i/, or gingellysi ia nused in the south near the 
hills; and the remaining area under oil-fl^ds is given up to 
tniscel Ian ecus crops, such as castor-oiL 

Sugarcane is a crop of little import onoe in North Monghyr, SD^Naoe* 
where only 1^300 acrca are planted with it. It is cultivated 
principally In South Mongh}T* where it is of some importance to 
the north- west and also round SikandrI. In t90^^^07 it was 
grown on altogether 6,309 oerce, 

H 
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Pibie*. CdttOBi^ grotiTi on only 400 aereB, and jute soaiwly at all; 

Wt otW 6bta crors account for 10,000 Bcrea. 
lotiiifas Tndi^ ia pmlic&Uy (soufiaed to the Boguaarai eubdiTiaioii, 

In 1001-02, during the oourae of tho rocenl eeltloment, it ’waa found 
tliat, beaidoa a fimall aiwa of 524 acrea in the Gogrl tbina, 15|02fi 
awes, or 44 per cent, of tho cultivated firea of the Begtiaami imhdlyi- 
iion, were cultivated uith indigo either hr or on behalf of (iuitoriea 
in the Toghta and Beguanrai th&naa. Tho total nreo cultivated by 
factoricfi was 15,440 acres, or actually more than the area under 
indigo,—a foet which shows that even then planters were 
beginning to suhstimte other wopa for tudigo, and is ail the more 
aignificunt, becauue much of the land under iudigo is cultivated 
by tenants on behalf of the faetoricfl) and not by the planters 
themselvcu This tendency has beeemB more marked daring ^e 
years which have since elapsed, the area under tho plant shiinfang 
to 6,400 acres in 1908. Sugarcane and tobacco are the principal 
wops subatitntod by the planters for indigo. A fuller account 
of tho industry will be found in Chapter VIII. 

Tolmcco. Tobacco is an important wop in tho Teghrii thana, where 
nearly 3 per cent, of the net cropped area is devoted to it. In 
South ifongKjT? it is grown hare and there close to the village 
rites, but not on any large scale at present, It appears probable, 
however, that the reduction of the area under poppy, and tho 
opening of a tobaocx) factory in Monghyr, will lead to a large 
estensiou of its cultivation. 

Poppy is cultivated only in the country south of the Ganges. 
The total area settled with tho cultivators has hitherto shown 
wonderfully little variation, having been always about 51,006 
biffliif for the lost 20 years. In 1906-07 it amounted to 30,164 
bijfhii, and in spite of a bad seasou, the measured area was 29,200 
In consetjaenoe of the general contraotion of oaltivotion 
due to tho reduction in the export of opium to Chino, the area 
was limited to 25,000 bujhdi in 1906-07 and one ioihi, vii, 
Amarpur, boa been abandoned, this being a Urge straggling charge 
difficult to enper'ise and yielding poor opium. Before that year 
the area under poppy cultivation was divided for administrative 
puipoaea into four kotht's, via., Mcnghyi, Sheikkpuci, Jamu] and 
Amarpur, the measured area of which in 190->O6 was 5,427 
tigfidu PMft-l Ltffhdn, 7,636 ifglii* and -h&hi big/idi, respectively. 
The district produces opium of a good quality sind it is reported 
that it is beginning to turn out a better quality of leaf yearly. 
Fblatoei Among miscellsnoous ciopa the mnst important are potatoes 
■1*4 and ehilliea. North of the Chinges the fotriuci are grown on 
cittlHcK 10 of the not cropped area of thina Toghrii end 
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Oil noorly 3 per coat, in tbinn Eegosarait wtile nouth o! the 
Oangee they are produced la large quantities round Lskhisuriii. 
Chiilicft aro grown on au oxtensiye aoale both m TeghrA and 
Begnaami, where their eidti?atioiL oonatitates an importaDt 
indastiy. Driying about the Begusarui eubdiAijBion iu the proper 
season, one cannot but be struck by the sight of wide atfetobes of 
oouatiy ablaze with patches of red, where the ohillica ore lying 
spread cut to dry in the snn. In few dMncte, mdeedp are dtullieft 
eo exteniiiTely grown or the export trade to Eastern Bengal so 
brinks 

The normal mltimted artta h only 47 par cent, of the total kitks- 
area of the distri<il; but thU is due to the faat that south of 
the Ganges a large tract oonaUte of hills, and north of tbo iioy* 
Ganges of tho swamps m Gogti thaaa. No lees than 1,423 sqiiaco 
miles are returned os not arailabie for ealUvatiea, while the area 
of cultnrtible waste is returned m 286 square miles. There ie 
ample evidenee of the ortonHiou of cultiyation both iu the north 
and south of the dlsiriet. A little orur 30 years ago the CoUootor 
reported —There appears little doubt that bo great is the detnaad 
for landp that a good deal of land, which ten years ago was consi^ 
derod not worth cultiTation, has during the ps®t two or threo years 
been broken up. 1 may mention tho broad belt of land adjoining 
the Kharagpur Hills west of the Khaiagpur road, and a very 
considerable area to the north-we«t, of Pharkiya and throughout 
tho eontral parts of that par^ann. The jungle lands, conspicuous 
in the survey maps tn Fharkiya, are now ’rery genetally irluddod 
with fields of com.’^ The advance niade in parffana Pliarkiya 
or thAua Gogri during the djcty yean which haTe elapsed since 
the revenne anrvey may be gathered from the fact that oi:dy 3o 
per cent, of its area was then cultivated. Now ntsirly 64 pet 
cent, h under cultiration, and this is equal to nearly four^fifths 
of tho oulturable area. Much of the knd under tillage has 
only recently been tocIaimeA ^d more might be reolaimed 
wore it not for the liability of this tract to hood, owing to 
whioh cultivation in the swampy areas is still i^nied on to 
a large extent by non-mideut cultivators called or 

pd/iikdMkdr9, 

In South Monghyr the construotion of tho Kharagpur 
reservoir has resulted in a considerable extension of cultivation in 
tho north-east, and m the north-west all culturahle lend has 
practically been taken up except at tho foot of the hills. Much n! 
the waste in thU latter tract has been cleared within the last 60 
years to judge from the revenue surrey mapfit hut the process of 
ejeariug hai now apparently well-nigh reached its limits. At 
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pi^ut, oultiTfttion in th& netgh1:K>iirhood of the hillii is finotuAt- 
Ing, laiitk being tiUed one year luid abandoned the 

In the fiouth there h a good deal of jxingle and wiute land 
awfdting the woodmon^e ase and the eiiltividor''e plough, but 
exieufiion of enltiyation ia praotioally itnpamble without estenaion 
of irrigation. There ore aigiiB that troote of ianr kndj ppo’riou^y 
cleared of timber to grow and other pulaefi, have been 

again allowed to relapse into woBle^ and aro now ct^verod with 
karat 4 nita and thorny aemb jungle. In many places theaa are being 
eleared for a second time, and paddy fields are laid oxit in the 
beds and oo the banhs of the stioania which traTorse thenii The 
SantUa of Mahapur Kalan and Choiai are gnwJiinlly eattending 
cultivation in their villages by the syatcin of daiuniing up streams 
already mentioned; and every year aeoa the further retreat of the 
fringe of jungle towaida the higher hills. Where, however^ irriga¬ 
tion is not possible even in tills primitiTc form^ the olearanco of 
j angle is mot synony mons with ostenHon of otdU vution. Large areas 
ore St for nothing eke but tho growth of forest and poor forest at 
that. A lew crope of A'cdb and Ai/Mi may be reaped from land 
thna cleared, bat withont manure and wnaier oven thia scanty crop 
ceases to be rcmunei^ve ; and the thin covering of soiU loosened 
by the plough, is wooshed by the rain into the beds oE the hill 
at reams, leaviag a stony surface and toc^e too bare to give 
a hold to even the smallest timber. As an instance of this process 
may be mentioned Dhanwe, a Large Wui- of p^ngaua Chakil, 
where the forest has long ago been oleoredp and even the poddy 
fields are losing their fertility. It k made up of hummocky 
hillfl {tiatngi^)^ and the chief component of the soil is qu&rtz 
stone. The stony ground, having yielded s crop or two of hdUi 
to the first doorers, refuses to bear trees, much less crops or grass. 
The roeull k that the uuniber of cattle has yearly decreased 
owing to the absenos of fodder, and the decrease of oattlo impiiea 
decrease of manure, which must be applied in large quantities 
to terraced paddy fields to moke up for the loss caused by 
extremely rapid dnainage* Thus the village, though deared, has 
a dlmimshiug rather than an iacreoaing produotivoness. 
iitpmevb In South Monghyr onltivaiors have adopted tw'o new ideas 
iutrodueod by the Opium Depnrtiiient, vis., 11) to plough in 
Tios, ridges and furrow's running ead and w^esi, and sow' only on the 
north slope of the ridges, so as to protect the young plants from 
the e^reme heat of the stin; and i,2) to sow' wheat In small 
quantities round the poppy beds^ oo as to attract oaterpiilors, etc,^ 
from the growing poppy to the w'heat. Both these ideas have 
been largely adopted in the lust two or three yefHfl, but the 
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fatuia olorte mn vkow wiathcr they mil Wom^ part of I ho 
fltof-k of agriimltuTal loro- OtherwiBo, thero Is little to ohronicle 
under this head, with the escoption of the introdneHoQ of mw 
paying- ciope, anch os potatoes. Tho hatbr havo now becomo 
popular ; and even in the less advaneod tracta to the aonth^ they 
are now grown largely by the Knnjrts of Jamur, Chahii and 
Tilw», 

’With the exception of iron roller eugareano tnills, Jniprored 
tiiip1ement« taTe not coma into faTonr. Formerly the cane wm 
squwited by being passed between two rsTolviiig wooden oytin¬ 
ders, btii the pTeesnro thus obtained was wcah and uneven, and 
the opemtion had to be repeated several times, and even thon 
the jnico was not wholly e^fraertod. This arehale mill hss been 
fiupoTseded by one of iron, by means of which not only k tho 
work done much more espcditiously, hat far less jnice is left in 
the ctme. The new' machine hus eottte into use idmoei eveiy- 
where, and tho rmicone creaking of tho old w'ooden milk, once 
so characlerktlc of the early spring, is now rarely to be heard. 

The value of entdi-irops ia w'oli understood, i.s., of croja taken 
off the lands between the crops of on ordinary rotation when 
otherwise the land would remain foliow« As an example of 
such catch-crops may be mentioned which is sowrai 

broad-cast in the rice fields os they are drying np at tho end 
of the rains. In thk case a double advantage is reapedj there 
ielhe additional crop of straw and grain, and kA^^dri being 
a legummone crop, inereaac^ the a tore of nitrogen, it ad^ 

some plant-food to tho soil. Gram k sixoilarly sown in rice 
fields after the }viddy Los been harvested. With the exception 
of rice, few of tho crops ore grown singly. As many as five or 
aiac dilFerent erope may bo seen growing niixed up together in 
the aame field, anch as wheat or barley with linseed, mustard, 
gram, k/t^edn and ma^vrl. 

Tho maugo is found all over the district^ but it is more com«Ftnrrc 
mon north of the Ganges and along its sonthem hank than in 
the hill tracts, where it gives place to mah^tu (Hauta tnU/oiitr}, 

Tho mango yield is very uncertmn, but in good seasons forms a 
considerable portion of the food of tho people In hlay and June. 

The maftud tree and its pro<luots have been alfoody described in 
Chapter L The jaok-fruit or {Arioeatpws fi 

common p and the plantain k found all over the distriet, being 
ospedolly oommon in North Monghyr, but tho fruit k uanoUy of 
a very coarse desoriptioup The palm-treo or tdi fBorauuM ^beHi^ 
fer) is very common, and produces vast quautitiee of (dri (toddy), 
tho fermented sap of which ia obtained from the pedunclea ont 
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before fiowering* Tbo dete^pftlin oi MaJ&r h t^lso eultiTated for 
tli6 iifiTi it yields. The t&mcuimd or imiiy the {JSiz^jjkm 
Jujuba}y tile tAflrp/a or eoetnid apple^ and the Jdm {Eugenia 
Jamboi&im) ftfo numeroufi^ and their frnit is in oonsldemble 
demands Among figa, tho fruit of Ihe diu^t^rr {Fkus carlcu) nnd 
tjttiar [F. ghmiriUti} ore eaten by the lower elAsMa Citrus ffcirfa 
and other speeiee of lime^ when properly cnltiT&tedi grow to f>ot- 
footion. The wood-apple or A and the bet Mfinueiot) 

are highly eeteemed, and are found alt over the diet riot* The 
k^raithda {C^rksn ca^^siidas) is another fruit tree very generally 
oultiTated j its fruit i-? used to maho a jelly very like yed-ourrant 
jolly, and other presoryesp The piao-apple growa only in the 
nertb of the diet riot. Tho white and black mulberry jield fmit 
in profanon^ and the iUchi lie hi} grows well; bnt 

the oranges and pomelos grown in tho diatriot are of an inferior 
descmptioiif and seldom worth eating p Peach and aprioot thrire 
indifferontlyj and though the pear tree ia found in gardens^ the 
fruit is not good. Other cominon frmta are the lecjvmt {Itdai}, 
pomegranate or the gnava or which grows to a large 

riJEOi and the papaya or paiHtd^ 

A large number of vegetables are enltivatedj aincmg wbieh 
may bo mentioned potatoes, cufumbers, brinjals chiUiea 

or eapsiouiq% t^ulidowera, onions, peas, radishes, garlic, etc. The 
rdmturdt\ tnow^ to EuropeiULE m lady^a fingers,^' is grown in 
almost every garden. The aweet melon or khatbujd grows litiu- 
riantly on the sandy herdering the Gan gee, aud the water 

melon {idybftjQ) is equally eommon. ITie suitability of mnoh of 
the soil for Tegetable gardumng may be gathered from an aeomint 
of a vegetable and Mower show held m the GoTemment gardens 
at Monghyr in 18j 7. *^In order to show what the ground 
produce when properly ctUtivated and mantued, the Superin¬ 
tendent, General Murray, ejthibited one of the largoet groups 
- of vegetables ever seen. They wore piled up in a pyramid, 
and the base, w'hich tueBSUred twenty feet in cirnumfeuBnce, was 
trimmed with cauliflowers—each four feet> rounds—potatoes, 
turnips, mrrots, lettuces, cabbages, and green peas, which w^ould 
have exeiteil admiration even in Covent Garden. Plantains, 

gTssn oocoDuta and tomatoes, with oapsiemas^six inahes long_ 

foEiued a soeond tier * whilst the whole was crowned with a 
gigantic npetiies of euenmber—five feet long—-which had grown 
upon the roof of the gardener's hut.*** 

CiTttr., ^ The cattle are generally small and of poor quality. There 
is good pasturage among the hills to the south duj^g the rainy 

“ K+ L«r|twc»d, I^aimral apd Traw*im 
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6006011 04 id iu the limtb of Pharkiya in tlio dry but 

olsewhero ^razhig Lmdfl are dofioient, imd tho ftocfluut giv^ 3ft 
years ago applies to^iay. ** Every ono baa travelled throagh 
this di$triut ^uu&i bivo boen struck with tho misorable wnditiott 
of tbo oatile. Their only chance of getting a good meal is by 
Lrofipaaaiikg and eating tbo glowing eropar their usual fodder oou- 
Elating of the scanty gross which growa along the roadside^ and 
the weeds which spring up among the stuhhlo after tho crops 
have been out.” Even m the south of the district the jungle 
yields poor gracing during the dry season^ and only those who 
can afford to send them to the north^GoJogetio plains in 
Fhoikiyi keep good stocks There is no attempt at broiding 
02 en^ and buffaloes are under-sized and of poor stamina- Sheep 
of an ordinary kind, yielding a poor lleooe and ecroggy uiuttom 
are rearod to some extent in Ctmtai. Horses are scaiooi except 
in the stables of the larger zainliid^i and oven the ordinary 
spavined and cow*Iiooked country ponies ore not very numeroua^ 
The semi-wild pig and the omniTorous goat are the mcri ffouridi' 
ing domestic animalap The former are kept by Sonts^ls and by 
the lower labouring castca, auch as Doeddhe and Mnsaham, for 
their own consumption^ The latter aro kept by the Goal^ of 
every village. They thrive on the jungly herbage which is too 
scanty for the support of cattle^ and are generally of fair size 
and strong. There is a veterinary difiponsary at Monghjr, where 
cattle w'ere treated m 1007-08* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NATURAL CALAmriES. 

LiAiiutr SltiCK tli€ cnatioa of tlio di^trictf fiiiuiDo hu oecttired twice, 
TitnvEt ^ 1674, and tlio» have heea two jean of Bcaimtj, 

viz., 1802 and 1897, The esperieneo of these jeaie shows that 
the south of the distnct is moet liable to famine, beoauso there the 
people are mwnly dependent oo the winter rice crop. North 
Monjfhyr U almost inimnne, the only portion affected in 1874 and 
in 1892 being the north of the Gogrl thina, where there ie a largo 
mea nnder rice, while in 1897 the whole tract escaped. It weald 
appear that in this area short and even unaeasonable rainfall is 
leea disastroas in its effects than in South Monghyr, mainly 
becanso the winter rice crop U comparatively nnimpoxtant and the 
tenants are not dependent on a single season's mop but on two. 
The proverb that it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good ia 
sped ally applicable to this area. A late monsoon, w’bioh eiso- 
W'hero means the failure of the paddy seedlings,,is txsnally coin- 
cideut with a late rise of the Ganges; and the result is that the 
oaltivntois in the long atrip of North Monghyr bordering on the 
Ganges get a bumper maize crop. On the other hand, an early 
faUare of the monsoon, whioh involves the drying up of land under 
vrinter rieo, coincides with an early snbfiirjence of the Ganges 
, floods. The cultivator is oonsequently able to prepare the soil and 
sow early rail crops, the money value of whioh is onhanoed by the 
taiiuTC of the rice crop olaewhero, as well us by the fact that they 
comei on the maihet in advance of other rnii crops. In tho inland 
portions of the same area a uomparative' fuflim of the early 
monsoon rains is actnally an advantage to the maize crop. Here, 
too, as in the dvfiv«, on early stoppage of tbo ruins gives an early 
rebi seo^n, and ns the cultivator relies as much on well irrigotion 
as on rainfall for his most valuable crops, the comparative shortage 
of moist ore is not very material. The following U a brief aooomit 
of the famines from whiofi the district has suffered, 

FiKivs*. The famine of 18Ki was most severely felt tn the south-west 
tt and west of the district, in an area of about 1,;J00 squme milee, 
where riio is the stapb crop. The crop of 1864 failed to a 
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considerable extent^ andp with the cortidtiiy of a repeated faiki^ 
in 18B5> the market rate of the oomitiouoit sort of rice roae m 
October of tbo latter year to 11 seers for the rupee. Other food* 
grams became propoitionately dear, and the inhabitanta of the 
distrefised localities began to flook into the town of Mooghj-T* 
where the gratiiitoiis dUtribution of food was begtUL in NoTsmber. 
At the olosa of the year there was some leloxfition of the pressiire 
in consequence of the gathering of the winter riccj end the con¬ 
tinuation of public relief was deemed mmercfiBoryi But this crop 
was also scantji and alter it had been reaped, egripultural labour 
was again nt a discount. The dlofresa orpajuoued by the prevailing 
high prices of food now bogao to be felt in a more ievorc degree, 
the rate for rice in March being 10^ to S seers, for pulses 15 to 
8^ seers and for maixe 17 to 13 seers per rupee. In April crowds 
of paupers frequented the town* and next month the Municipal 
Committee resolved to undertake some works for the express 
purpose of assisting the destitute. As the object was to give 
employment to those who wore able to work^ hut conld hnd no 
market for their labour else whore, the rate of pajunent was fixed 
somewhat below the ordinary rates, but no labour was attracted 
on these tonus. 

No-further relief measiircs wore attempted till the foUmring 
July, when, in con£eq:uence of the dlstrea^ provailing, the 
gratuitouH distribution of food was rosumod. The price of rice 
hod now risen as high as 7^ to 7 scerej of pulses 10 to acem, 
and of maize 14 to 10 seers per rupee. Relief centres were 
e>stablished on the south of the Oanges at Moughyri Jamuli 
Parsonda, SikandrA, Sheikhpuit and Chakai in July and August; 
and on the north of the GoageSj whore disiresa appeered later, 
at BegUfioroi and Teghrfi in the end of August and September. 
The mouth of greatest eutforiug was September, when the price 
of rice etiU tanged ftom 7| to 7 seers per rupee* In this month 
the doily average number gratuitously reheved was 2,200 ; and 
in October 767 petsoi^a were employed on the const motion of a 
new road between Jamui and Chakai. The highest total daily 
average number of persons obtaining public relief throughout t^ 
district at any period of the famine was 3,4^50. Tbo dmircss 
w'aa nggravftted by an outbreak of choleru over the whole south¬ 
west of the district, Deaths from thia disease were very 
numerous, especially in Sheikhpuri and SikaudTk, owing to the 
crowding together of large numbera of people, reduced by want of 
food to a very lew eonditiou of bodily strength. Tbs number of 
doatt^ due to disease, assisted or engendered by waul, was return* 
ed by the poHoo at 605 and deaths from actual at arvation at 643, 
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of As in other diitricts of tho rainfall of 1871 in Monghyr 

WHS aboTo tho sTorago, hot it does not appear from official 
ropoita that tho oropa Buffered. In 187i the r&iiifuU^ nomial lua 
far toijuantity ificonocsrnodp wa^ not luippily diatribnted m the 
Begufiarei and lieadquartcra suhdivmone, while in JamOl it wad 
approciahly defioientp lha eooaoqtieuoe was that do where m the 
difihici were the ciopa above tho average, while in Jamui they 
w'ero deddcdly below it* On the whole, the eotisone precoding tho 
6Tiiiiiiit;r of 1873 had not boon as proeperoua in South Munghyr aa 
in Ibo reat of Bihar i and al thongh there w'aa no lUituol aoaxoity, 
the prices emreut in the latter half of 1672 and the Jirst half oi ^ 
1873 fihow that the food-gmn juarket was from IQ to 20 per cent, 
dearer than it previondy had been. !Fbia untecedont period of 
preeauro must have had, to some e^eni^ an exbuuatlag effect on 
the resouioefi of the people. 

The minfall of 1673 was not greatly deiifient in quantity^ but 
it waa unequaliy dfetributed. In July and August it was in 
excees; m Beptemberi when heavy rsin is nscessiLry» it w as less 
than half the normal falL of that month ; and in October there 
wae no rain at oil. The raiufall therefore waa extesaivo, when 
excess was likely to bo moat injurious, and deGcdent^ when a 
copiona downpour was w luitcd* The oonsoquenco of this unseasou- 
able excess and ahnomuil doficienoy woa that only three-aightha of 
tho autiunu crops were saved ; while the outturn of winter rice in 
the headquarters and Begnaarai subdivisiona w'aa but one-eighthf 
and in tbe Jamyl subdiviaioD^ whioh ia the great rico^prodiKimg 
region of the district, but one*fourth of an average crop* It isi 
thorofoie^ not surprising that in January 1374 the prinies of rioe 
and Indian-oom, the two staple articles of food, were double the 
normal rates at that time of tho year. ** It is/' wrote Mr. A. P. 
(now Lord) MocDounoll, feujt pregnant with meaning that they 
were dearer than the prices which prev^ed in January 1863» In 
the latter year the high pricea of Januozy rose to famine mtee in 
April, and all through the summer and weE into the autumn 
those famine xatea prevaEed. The result was a mortality which 
Mr. CockerolFs hgnres do not attempt to measure, and scenes of 
ghastly mkery, of which I retain a vivid reooUedion*^** 

Fortunatelj, during tho earlier months of the year the distiiei 
focd^pply received a large addition from the produce of the rati 
crops, which yielded tbree-fourihs of an average harvest aU over 
the district. This faveurablo outturn was doubtless largely due 
to the fact that much of the soE, being liable te mmidationf is to 
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m ooofiidorttle degree mdependeat of tte lemfall. This 'wes not 
all. Tho moirfnrc in the soil, which Irtought the to, if not 
fall, at least nearly fall mataiity, enabled the people* herein 
far more fortvinate than their neighboure to the north, to sow 
a large crop of snbaidiaiy food-gcoin?, which, tho Collector esti¬ 
mated, covered 10 per cent, of the cttltivoted area of the district. 
It may, therefore* be said that the district drew, from iateniAl 
a o ar pCTj a supply of food-groin ealScient, had it been freely avail¬ 
able, and had none been eifported, to have supported the people 
in their usual etote for nine months, or suffident to have supported 
them in straitened cireumBtanoes ever the whole period of the 
ecorcity. But the local food-enpply could have done no more 
this, it was by no means freely availoble, and it was largely 
exported. The oonseqnenee was a continuous preesure whioh, at 
times and in porticalar locoUties, deepened into aetuol distrees, 
necesaitatiog G-ovemment relief. 

The following minute was recorded by the lieatenant- 
Gevemor, Sir Bichord Temple, concerning the prospects of the 
district, on tho 28th March 187-t, when nooxly all the crops 
of the year had been reaped, and the position of affaua could be 
estimated with considerable accuracy i —“ The district is divided 
by the Ganges into two parts, northern and soutbem. On 
both banks of the river, especially tlie noitheni, there are spring 
crops which have turned out excellently well, and thus a 
large portion of the dhitrict is placed beyond the reach of 
apptehenson. But in tho northern part of the district there 
is a tract named Bakhtiylipur, mclnded in the ih&un of Gogif, 
which is separated from tho barin of tho Ganges by a belt of 
swamp, and in which the main staple of rice has failed, having 
qply produced a one-sixteenth to one-eighth yield. In the 
southern part is also a broad tract, comprising the thanas d 
Sheikhpuri and Sihandri, dependent mainly on the rice crop, 
which for tho most part failed, having a yield of only three- 
sixteenths. There is also a hilly tract around a branch of the 
'Vindhyos jutting out agaiust the Gangee, within which the rice 
crop has failed, especially near Kharagpur, which belongs to the 
Darbhonga Bij. Throughout the district there ore autumn cropsi, 
Indian com and the like, which last proved indifferent, with a 
yield of only six-sixteenths. 

“The general situation may bo sunuaaiired thus. Several 
tracts of the district have lost the ^ater part of their food-supply 
for nearly a year ; but in juxtaposition with these there are tracts 
with exccUant crops. There are as good iaoUitiee for trade and 
communication as could reasonably be expected in any district. 
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At pre^nti th& poorer in the dutrewd imds are engaged 

m oa.ttiDg the harvest in the flourishing portEonjs of the dietrict, 
and when this employment ocasee, La n few days more, they 
will probably come in great numbeie suddenly on the hands of 
GoTemment for relief. Thua, the period of distross will be pro¬ 
bably at itfl wor^ from tho 15th April till the 15tb June, wheiip 
if the mins fall favourably, employment will be again ob^innble. 
But the dietrefis, though mitigated, adll last till the piodueo 
of tho autumn erop comeB in by the beginning of SeptembeTi 
after which time it will oease?^ As will be seen later, thie 
forecflflt proved correct. 

On the 24th April it was reported that , except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bakhtiyoipiir, the condition of the district waa on tho 
whole eatififaetoiy. The oold-wenther crops had been succeeded 
hy a good mahad crop; supplies were ample; and there had been 
no great export of grain* while the ntunlier of peieons on 
relief works had fallen to 5,:464. At the end of May the con¬ 
dition of affairs was generally favourable* and in most cosea 
improved; bnt the circle ofl&eeTB of Bakthiyarpnr stated that *Hhere 
can be no doubt, thd;, but for tho timely n;^tanDe of Govemmentp 
many thousande of persona would have died of starvation in this 
oircie.^’ In the beginning of August none of the subdirisional or 
cimlo officers reported any dktreas \ and a large Incoming i/iadci 
harvest waa spoken of* except on the low lands near Inkhisaini, 
where this crop was destroyed by floods in the Kinl. The circle 
officer of that tract remarked: “The eultivatois here sow oa 
chance every year, and do not get a crop once in five yeaie. This 
year their hepos were perhaps raised by tho advonoed stage to 
which the crop reached* while tho result was the more unfortunate* 
ow^ to the short crop of lost year/" On tho 3rd Octobor aU 
reUof bad coased. 

Tho average daily number of persons omployod on relief works 
woa 4*310 in December 1873 and 5*32T in January 1874 ; it tom 
lo iOpfiM in May and to 11J48 in June 1874, and then fell 
sharply to 3*912 in July, l,97i in August and 332 in Septomber. 
The average daily number of persons gratuitously relieved was 
3*402 at the end of Slay and reached tho miiximiim of 5*150 in 
the beginning of Auguri. It foil to 2,034 in the first port of 
September and to lOO at tho end of that month. Altogether* 
Rs* 4*03,322 wore spent on relief* viz., Rb. 83*865 on charitable 
mhof* Rfl. 1*33*903 oa wages of labour and Rs. 1,86*464 on 
loans. 

* Scarcity occurrod in 1893 owing to the scanty onttiim of tho 
winter ri« crop of 1891, preceded by a short crop m 1890. 
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Ajojdety 'Wm faU chiefly for the low had o! cjounlTy ia the 
Monghyr eiubcllTiaLoiip on the north of tho &aageB^ extondiag to 
the boondaiiee of DorbhangA md Bhiigalpiir; hat eTealnally 
relief opcxatione ware focind neoeo^Ty only in tho extreme north 
of thie beltf ini thin the jurisdiction ot tho Bakhtiyirpur outpoet 
of tho OogrI thlna. Severe I inflaenoeB combined to aocentuflle 
the distrees in ihis tracts viz., (1) the oxtieme poverty of the 
population in all eectsone; (2) the sandy naturo of tbo soil over 
most of the area; and (3) tho failure of tho leine for two 
rive seasons. The troet covers an area of eonie 400 sq^nare mdes, 
of whioh tho western portion ie flooded during the rainy fiooson aod 
is devoted to paddy, Tho slmosi complete feilnro of the poddy 
in after a very small crop of 1890, rendered the larger 

part of the populuiEon wholly dependent upon sdi^ and roots. 

Belief works were storied in Febniary 1&9S* but were at 
first very poorly attended^ apparently beeatue of the recollection 
of the relief operations in 1874. In that year also BakhtiyUrpui 
was a ralief centre, and the ryots had a rivid recollection of 
how groin carts minblcd into their rillpges, and they fared more 
or kaa luxtiriously; and they funded they would bo treated in a 
rimilar manner if they refused to do coolies" work on the roads. 
Tho numbers on w'ork continuod to bo low till the latter port of 
May, w'hou tho oicaTution of somo tnnkH in tho oxtromo north 
of tho district resulted in a suddou rush of bbotupers. The 
highest average di^y attendance on relief works il,8i5 persona) 
was readiod in tlie week endiiig tho Sfud July* After that the 
dtuation was m far rcHovod by opportune rain and the prospect 
of H good bAadi>{ cropi that the number of labourers rapidly 
dwindled away until tho relief works were dosed on the 23nl 
July, Qrattutous relief was comnienoed in the latter part of 
February, and contmued till tho 20th August, i.c.^ a mouth 
longer than the relief works. The average doily number eu 
relieved was 235 for a period of 24 'weob, tho daily numbev 
soldom failing below* 200, hut never exceeding 300. 

The following summary of the main features of the fannue 
is extracted from the ftaal report of the Collector ^Mr. C* A, 
Oldham, l.c.s.) —^'^Eelief operodena w ere undertaken on but 
a very small scale in a small and compajot area. Appeanmcea 
were certainly in favotir of cxpootiag that a very Urge propor¬ 
tion of the population would rush to the works. From tho amali 
numbers shown in the rolls, a lesson may bo leocut, Eistly, that 
after one yearb total failure and a very small harvest of a previous 
year, the people could still manage to tide over the distress. The 
only oxpUn&tiou of this is that they keep a yearns stock at Least 
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m store, and thia prov^ to me on niore tliMi one oceaMoii 
in the villages. Secondly, the remarkable extent to which the 
poorer classes can find means of subi^onoe from roots and bulbs. 
The remarkable abundance of t’mD roots, r/ucAor and the 

former a bulb aomewbat like a very small potato growing in low- 
lying svmnips^ and the latter the root of an oquatie plaot^ Lad a 
very potent effed in albymg the distrcBs. In every village a 
crowd of women and children might be aeon digging up these 
roots and drying them for food. I calinkted that some o,000 
people were living more or Ic^ entirely on tboso roots, and the 
very unuana,! dronght had dried up the l>edfl of which, in 

ordinary years, remain fillip and so gave acooes to a larger 
supply.*' 

Mongbyr woa eeateely afieeted by the famine of 1B97, Tvhioh 
was so severely felt in the neighbouring district of Darbhangi. 
The tuinfaU of 189^96 hod been abort, aTnoiinting only to 
33'04 inohes, and the crops bad consequently been by no means 
fuUj but work and money were plentiM, and the cnltivatora 
obtained good prices for their produce. In 1896-97 the district 
riiared in the dronght which lasted till May'in the break in 
the rains from the 20th Jtdy to the 39tb August, which spoiled 
the hopes of the and in the final drought from the 

24tb September to the 31st December 1896. After that date 
there was good rain every month, and the weather was parti¬ 
cularly favourable to agrictUtund prospects, though not to the 
mango and errops. Not one m twenty of the mango 

trees floweredup and the blossoms being injured by the 

storms of March, the produce was from a halt to two-tbli^ of 
the average. On the other hand, the district was fortunate in 
receiving no Iobs than 1 L'26 inebes of rain in September 1896, 
and the total lainfidl from April 1896 to April 1897 waa 41^89 
inohes^ In the end, the outturn of iffnidni wus 19^ annas, of 
winter rica 8 snnae and of rabi 12 aunss, taking 16 annus to 
represent the average euttum^ 

In one respe(st the poeitioa was peculiar, via., that the district 
produced enough food to support its own populidioii, but the 
famine in Upper India and the failure of cropa in Eusteru 
Bengal drained ofl the aurplna, and high prices prevailed 
not only for rice but for all focrfl-grains. The people, in faetp 
suffered owing to high pricea caused by exportation rather than 
to bod local crops. Still, though thoro woa some distress owing 
to the high level of pricest the phieh woe felt only in parts of 
the Jamui and Mongbyr subdivisions. Ilere, however, the poppy 
was an excellent crop, enabling the people to pay their rcuto. 
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while they saved their food'grains i aod the Begnsarai eahdivi&on 
fared welh o wing to the good orops of tobaoco and pepper which 
are oxtonsively grown there. Nothing Uhe famine entnedi the 
necessary public relief being atfoided hy tueaus of a fund raued 
locally and expended on charitable relief. The District Board p it 
is true, started o road from Chakti to Kawfidih in the Jamul 
Bubdirision, as a teat relief work, in order to ascertain whether 
the opening of reUef works was nocesenry ; hut it did not attract 
labourers. 

Though the northern portion of the district is notp as a role, L 
liable to snifer mudi from short and unseasonable fall, it is exposed ^ 
to flood from the overflowing of the Ganges and its athuents. 
In Gogrl thana, with the exception of a small area in the extreme 
north, and in the north-castem portion of thAna Bcgusoisi, the 
whole tx>untiy m regularly flooded by the overflow of the 
Bighmati and the Tiljrjga rivers and thmr nmnerous tributaries. 
The extent of the flood varies from year to year, but, as no 
attempt is mode to grow any hut cold-weather oropa in the area 
Uable to flood, the damage done is confined to years when the 
flood subeideB too late to allow snch cultivation—and this can 
seldom or ever happen except in comparatively Email areas where 
oaltivatifm is oidin^y precarious. In the central portion of 
thanaS Teghrs and Begusarai floods ore not, as a rule, eansed by 
the overflow of the Bnrh Gandah, which flows between high and 
well-doflned hanks, and any damage that may be caused there¬ 
by to the Mmfoi nope is oountorbalanced by the increased 
outturn of the succeeding cold-weather oiops. In the southern 
etrip, between the Ganges and the railway embankment, there are 
anntiftl inundafious, which vary, however, in extent and iu point 
of time. Much depends on the latter footor, e.g„ in the 
floods of September 1904 leas damage was caused than in 
those of August 1894, because the crops had already been partly 
reaped in the former year, whereas the floods of 1894 occurred 
a week or ten da^'U before harvesting oonld be commenced. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that there is a general 
belief that since the building of the railway embankment, the 
floods invariably do damage, however seasonable they may be. 
In the first place, the embankment eonflnes the flood-water to a 
smaller area, which is thus flooded to a greater depth than would 
otherwise have been the case. SoQondl}', it hanks tho water up, 
preventing it from spreading northwards and eastwards gradually 
as it nacd to do, without doing any p,articulBi harm. Now the 
banked-up water either drowns tho crops or flows in a rapid 
euirent eastward, breaching IdudA* and, by it a rush, damaging 
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crops. Apart from this, however, aTsa a destniotive flood has 
ooe eosopenBatmg advnatage iii the shape of a rifh clcpoait of silt 
and ^ oorreBponding prolific mii erop in the next eold weather. 

Of late yeflja the meat aerious floods have been those of 
1301, 1904, 1905 and 1906. Fi^m the foUowing deaoription 
the floods of 1904 and 1306 an idea may be gathered of the 
geueiai nature of the floods to whieh the north of the dietriet is 
liable. 

The ilood of 1904 wtia dae to the abnormal height to which 
the Ganges rose. It was not quite so high as in 1901, when 
the gauge at Monghyr read 27^70 feet above ztro on the *^th 
September; but in the latter year the flood rose and fell 
more lapi^y. On the 4th September 1901, the water stood at 

24 67 feet, on the 5th it rose to 25'75 feel, on the 6th to 

26'67 feet, cm the 7th to 27*5 feet^ and ou the 8th to 27^75 
feet; hut it fell again so rapidly that hy the 11th it was 
down to 24'&8 feet and by the 14th September to 17‘5S feet 

only. It was over 25 feet for six days only. In 1904 the river 

rose above 25 feet on the 14th Angoet, attained 27-25 feet on 
the I9tlii and fell to 2G B'A feet on the 20th, to 25-7o feet on the 
24th and to 24'58 feet on the 29th. It was thus altogether 15 
days above i5 feet. Owing to the duration of this flood, tho 
maximum attained and tho existence of the Bengal and Xorth- 
Western Railway embankment* it was probably one of the 
severest floods ever experienced in the truris aflectedp lliese 
traota were (1) the conutry ronnd Begneaiai to the w'est, (2) the 
oountiy round Gogri to the eosti and (6) a small tract near 
Monghyr town. It will he convenient to deal with each of tbe^ 
tiacta separately* 

The Hood in Bogusaiai was mainly dae to the fact that the 
Gupta Biudfa, an embankment about irl miles long eis tending 
from MaknA to Sambo* was breached in i 0 or 12 places, and the 
Ganges water poured in from the south and west ^ flocKlIng the 
whole are* ^uth ol the Bengal and North*Western Railway line 
from two miles west of Tilrath station up to Boilia. To the east 
of Ballia the comity was also flooded, but this occurs nearly 
every year, and was not due to the buret mg of the IrdudA- The 
area flooded in consequence of the buietlng of the b^ndh has been 
variously estimated at 67 or 100 square milea, Tho sicpth of 
water varied according to the configuration of ihe country. 
In some low-lying places it was B to 10 feat deep | round 
village sites it was rarely more than 4 or 5 feet deep; and 
a latge nnmber of villages fauilt on higher iitee were not touched. 
The etato of affairs in Begusorai itaelf may be gathered from tho 
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teport of tils Collsctorj Mr. C. A. Oldhani, i.c.s. “ AU 
oomiiiQnioatloii bstwocn the railw&y station anti the town and 
Bnbdimonnl office was cut oB by the floods. The water wm 
beyond & mnn’e depth, and a sis-ift cnirent was flowing eastwaida. 
Luckily we spied a boat in the distanoe, wbieli the police liad 
brought to render assistance in the town, and which wo hailed 
and got into, We first proceeded to some houses where 15 or 2Q 
people were sitting on the roofe, and as they were in danger of 
being washed away, we took them off in two trips to sonie high 
land j and then proceeded through streets to the subdirisioiial 
office. Here we found the Subdiviaional Officer, Mr. Ward, 
isolated on the upper storey of hU house, with the inmates of the 
local subsidiary jail on hi« roof, and records from his suboi ^hoat o 
offices, thana, etc., in the upper verandahs. The flood had ooiue 
in BO euddenly, that he had scarooly hail time to save the stamps 
and notes in the tieasury and the records of his office, thana, jail, 
etc. When we arrived, the water was 9 inchea over the plinth. 
It continued to rise that night, and, to make matters worse for 
the poor people outside, it rained in torrents. Owing to the 
current, kutcha houses were falling on all sides. I deoidod to got 
to the T^ilwfty line, as communication might be wholly cut off at 
any moment and I oould better organke reUef from Moaghyr, 
Wo got into the boat and tried to reach the station, but could 
make no headway against the ourrent where it was strongest, and 
Were driven bock to the aubdiviaionnl office and residence : the 
office Is in the lower storey and the pfflidenca in the npper storey 
of the same hnilding. Nest morning, I got to the Nation by 
going down nith the current in the boat and striking the rnilwa}' 
embankment. The water was at this time more than a foot deep 
over the plinth of the lower storey, and three feet deep around 
the building.” 

The flood was the highest on reconl in the town, the 
neit highest flood there, according to local tradition, baring 
ocenrred some 30 years before, when the water came up to the 
snbdivisional ofEoe, hut did not top the plinth. In 1901, when 
the Ganges reached S8 feet (the record for Monghyr since gauge 
readings have been taken), the Gupta B&udh was also breached, 
but the water only just reached the subdivisionol office drain, 
and did not actually touch the building itself. On this oocasion 
the water was about two feet jhigher than on either of the 
previous ocoasions, and, moreover, the damage done to bouses was 
very much greater. 

The tract that suffered most was that lying between the 
Bengal and North-Western iiailnny line and the Tiihut road. 
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Haro the water, having topped aad broEiched the rood in ita 
progToes northwards, was stoppod hy the xailway embanJc- 
ment, md then turned oaotwiiide, a conedorahlo omront Bat¬ 
ting m between the rofwi and the railway^ which am not far 
apart. No less than l,l2o fcutoha (mud*walled) housea are 
known to have eoUapaed, but the hotiseo in tho didr^r^ which ore 
boilt oE wattle and thatch, nearly all withstood tho flood. The 
hhftfhi orope, conaistmg chiefly of maize, wore ecriouily damaged. 
Mach fortunately had already been harvastedj but of the ronuna* 
der some waa entirely destroyed and in pUeau oO to 7o per eent. 
wiia lost. 

In the Gogri tract the flood was due to the buisthig ol the 
GogrS emhantment, which on the IBth August enddenly 
^ttlo^L and the water bursting over it, soon inndo a largo breach. 
Luchily the people in tlie villages on the eitst of the enibaak- 
ment hod boon warned to get their property away and bo ready 
to docamp at a moment’s nctieo, and they had acted on this 
ad vice, though very roluclantly, bo that no lives were lost. Nine 
vUlagos wore flooded, and though a large number o£ houses were 
damaged, no parson was drowned and no cattle logt. Tho area 
flooded in this port of the district was Ifl squato miles. 

In the third tract the area aflected oompiieed only ^agari& 
and its immediate vicinity; but the loss of grain was innoh 
greater than anywhere else* Here the inuadatiou was due to the 
Ghnges flood bauMug up tho waters ol the Burh Gandak, and 
the water entered the town by fleet overtoppiug, and then breach¬ 
ing^ the amboukmeut o£ the KliagariA Sisanni roadp which serves 
MB a pfotoctiou to the town on the west. The breaoh oconrrsd in 
the eveniDg of the LTth August, and on the morning oE the ISth 
the water ontored tho western bazar, completely flooding it by tho 
aftomoou of the aame day, while by the 19th the caetem ext re* 
mity of tho town was also midor water. 

BeaidoB the ahove three tracts, several of the didras in the 
Q-anges were flooded, and in places cut away by the force of the 
eurrent. On I9th August the Basdoopur Taufir begun to 
out away, and next day aomo 1,200 persona with their cattle and 
property were safely brought away in bo>ats to the moinlaad. 
HamAthpur and ttoghuoathpur didrn^^ hi mifiMream north of 
Monghjr, next commenced to be out away by the currentp On 
the 21st instAut 7 men, with 43 head of cattle and other property, 
were safely brought away on boats from Hamithpur 
On the 22ad iostaut, news having bean received that Ham^thpur 
was in eitrome danger, a Deputy Magistrate charterad a steamer 
and boat^ and with the oasistanoe of tha police rescued some 35 
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pentonat thoir property^ wad 210 (tattle, loa^g no one on iha 
di^rtr^ which waa Babscquently ewept ftwoy. All the iahuHtnnts 
of Baghua&thpiu- dl4ra with their cattle were safely brought 
away asit dAy, and the people w'exe romoTod without loea of lifo 
from Cbaintola on the Zamiudigfi diaraf which waa olao beiog 
cut afray. 

In i90G the fli^ods which atmuftUy visit Phatkiyi paffffinfi and 
parts of the Bagusaroi finbdivisien, md which ara caused maiiily 
by the overflow of the Gonduk and 'liijiigA and By the Ganges 
were nnusnatly early. About the i 4th August the Gandak 
and 'riljiiga began to liss to an abnormal heighii and about the 
same time the Ganges also reached a height of over 24 feet. 
The Collcetori who wus out at ChaprSon> found on his wa}*' hack 
to Shagarii on the 17th that escept on very high lands nearly 
all the villages had suffered and that the Uiadoi crop was practi* 
tally destroyed. Only in a few villages had the villagers managed 
to ont and eavo some partially ripe m&rttd (md inai^e. A large 
number of people had been readamd homeleas and were in great 
distress, the tnoi^ go os the onttnm of rati had been very x^or 
during the previoos season and the thadoi in 1905 had also been 
neatly a failure. The flood oontinued to rise tUl iho 19th, 
Eomained stationary for 4 or 5 days« and began to fall about tho 
23rd. By this timo the whole of tho rharfciyA pftrffatia north of 
the railway line, with the exception of a few villages and high 
lands in tho north-eastom comer* hod been swamped, and entiro 
villages were under water; while in the Begnsarai anbdiiTaon tho 
Qandak, with its tributary the Eahliip had done oondderable 
damage in a strip of land^ about 6 or 7 milca koad* along 
tho Boathem bank of the Qandak. 

The area between the Bengal and Nortk-Westem Railwaj 
lino and the Ganges, which is liable to inundation by the Hoods of 
that river* suffered mnch less, for it bos partial preteotion feom 
the Public Works Department otnbonkiaent near Toghra, the 
Gupta Bindh in tho Qogusarai subdivision^ and the Qogri Eandh 
near Gogri i and so long as they did not give way, the only areas 
liable to flood were those lying ontade theiUi vizn, the area between 
tho Gnpta and Gogr! Bandhs, and the area east of the GtjgrJ 
Bandh. Fortunately these embiinknientd remaiuod intact and 
the Ganges did not rise very high; and though crops w^ere 
lost in places south and east of the Gupta Bindh, the damage 
does not appear to have been os great ns hod often been the case 
in previons years* 

AltogetheXi an area of 1,074 square miles suffered from the 
floods, the distress being Icoonest in parts of BoUia thlna and in 
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tbo portion of tba Kba^<uil tblaa banndoil on the oast by a Han 
from Kkngimi to Sarabjfti Oh^t^ on the north-aast by tbo TiljugA 
fivor up to MohragbAt^ on the north-we^ by tho boundary of the 
district} wjiJ on tha south-west by a line from Baldiri to Kbagnrii. 
South of the Ganges the K/w MfjAdi ryots of Binda Jrcim itud 
Kntlupor lost their bAaii&i, and >unoti dajnage was oaused in the 
aiea bet wean tbo river and the East Indian Railway Line from 
Monghyr lo Kajra. Loans were given to the distressed in 
the tracts moat severely affected, viz., the Gogri and Kbagaiia 
tbAnss and the Bakhtiydipur outpoflt. It was at first intended 
to the average of loans at He. I per MgAd and to distcibnie 
no loon to any ryot poasaseing more than 10 jfiydas; but this 
idea had to he given up owing to the serious nature of the diatrass 
prevailing. Tha average was, therefore, raised to Bs, 2 per 
bujhd^ and agrieulturifits havuig ware allowed loans^ 

It soon beeatne evidentt however* that even this was insuffi- 
orient; consequently} the average wits agmn raised to B$- 3 per 
btj/Mf and Iho maslmnm amount whioh a single individual could 
take was Axed at Bs- SO^ Altogether Hs. o6|000 were distributed 
os loans. 

The most important embankoionfs am those of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway* vizi.^ (1) the nmin lino, which runs along 
the aoiiih of tha north Gangotie portion of the distriot* at an 
interval from the Ganges varying from about 13 miles to less 
than a mile; and (3) a branch Hue recently ooustrueted* called 
the Mainu-Bhaptiahi extonsion, which mot almost due north from 
Mausi and divides Gog:n thiiia into two cqnsl portions. Both 
tbo main line and its extension run along high emhankments* 
and there has been much controversy regarding their efCeots on 
the drainage of North MonghjT and its liability to Hood. There 
is* however^ a general consensus of opinion that the embankoietit 
of the main line is* on the whole* a blesdng to tho countrji In 
that it protects the area north of the Hue from the floods of the 
Ganges—an opinion which U supported by the evideuee recently 
collected from ryots by the settlement officers. Thia question will 
be dealt with mem fully later. 

The case of the Mansf-Bhaptlahi extension is more diihcnlt. 
lie embankment runs straight across the nutinul drainage line 
of Gogri thAno, and the suflidency of the waterway provided in 
it is a matter of life and death to the cultivators. By an unfor- 
innate eoineidenee, the two Brat years of ita oonetractioii were 
marked by exceptional floods* In 1905* there were heavy local 
falls of rain, which laid the whole country under w^ater and breach-' 
ed the earth-work of the lime in many places- This expcricDce was 
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rejWAtci in ii moic scrioufl fonn in 1906| when local floods 
were due to sub^Himalflyon rainfall. It will toke many years of 
normal conditions to env^cato from the minds of the inhabitmitfi 
of pargan'i Pharkiyi tbe impresaion that their mififorlimes were 
laigely duo to the ixinalruction of the new railway^ As a matter 
of fact, moreoTcr, it ivaa fonndp on enquiry, that the allowimee of 
winter way was insnffipient, and a considerable increase had to be 
arranged for. 

A small area in the wtst of the Teghia tbana is protected by a 
Government eiubantment; and south and south-east of Begusaroi 
town there le a large triangular area confined between the Ganges 
and the lailwny, the major portion of which is protected by tho 
Gnpta Bandb, though tho existence of the railway cmbankEnout no 
doubt intonsiGes tlio effeots of flood- The rectangular area in the 
south of Ui&na Gogii l3'iiig bctwwn the railway and the rivcri to 
tho south of the Mansi and Maheshtunri Btations^ is BimQaTly 
protected to Bome ertont by the Gogri Bfindh. An accoimt of 
these embaukiuents is given below. 

Thero are also some small private embankanouts m some prii-au 
villages belonging to B^bu Bim Bahadur Singh and in the 
Govemmont estato of Dhatiupra in the oxti^nie north, besides an 
ombankment about four miles long constructed in Amoii vilUgo 
in tho Khagaria thSna during tho year IflOil* These zaTHiudAri 
orabankmenta/®' writes Mr- MePhoraon, Diretdor of Liand 
Records* and formerly CoUcrior of Moughyr, “ are a booico of 
much ditEeulty to tho Bistriet Officer. The greater portioa of 
tbana Gogrl must, in my opinion, fovort to the uncultivated 
condition in which it was seventy or one hundred years ago, unlora 
the petty erdbankments are maintained in such a state of offlciency 
as will protect the country from injurious Hood in ordinary yoais^ 

They are nseleBs in years of exceptional flood like 1005 or 1006* 
but they give tho cultivators oonfidenco and make cidiivation 
poffiiblo in tbo avoiago year- When maintained at ordinary 
flood level* they do not, I think, seriously endanger the welfare of 
adjoining tracts. In the winter of 1907-1008, about Rs. 20,000 
was taken by the> Bahadurpur, Shonkarpur and Bokhtiy-irpur 
estates of pdfffitna Pharkiya in tho shape of land improvement 
loans* and spent on the repair of estate embankiuents. The 
oxpendltUTe of this money not only improved the efficieacy of the 
embankments, but dso atfordod relief to the impoverished oultiva^ 
tors and labourem, who hod eufferod bo Boverely from the loss of 
crops and destmetion of houses sttending ibo floods of 1905-1906/' 

Tho following Is m account of the principal emhankmeots In 
the distriot. 
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In the wcsflt of thin* Teghr& $. GoTernmont embanbnent, 
iHkUed tbo MoEghjr S&ndbi nms along tbe left bank of tke BayA 
river from the district l&oundsjy to Baxanni, and protects a largo 
p&rt of I?egbra Ui&na from mnndiiiioa. Pnithcr cast its pboo 
is to some extent taken hj ibe Iiigti road from Toghx& to 
Begtisum. 

South of the latter place Is an old samlndM embankment, 
which was Btreagiheiicd and ropidrcd oiler the floods of 1889 by 
the kto Mi. Ashntodi Gupta, who won Subdivisional Offioer of 
Begusarai from 1S8B to 1890. It is conseqnently known as the 
Gupta Bindh. It u an omhaiikmeni ahoiLt 13 miles long^ eturttpg 
from near GaThore and terminating on some high land near 
SaJyidpnr below Samho, a large ’tillage south-east of Begufiami, 
Thifl emhankment givea partial Tuoteetion to a largo tract of 
country to the south of tho present Bengal and North-Western 
Kailway enihankmoiii, but until recently it has never been 
effective. In 1S91 u proposal was made that it should bo raked 
and slrougthcncd, but waa negatived by Government In 1894 
tho question of romodcUing and luaintaiiiing the embankment was 
again raised and nogatived, on tho ground that the coustruetioii 
of nsoigmal embankments blocks the spill and tends to raise the 
hood-level and cau^ damage elsewhone. On the latter occasion it 
decided not to bring it under the Embankment Act, but 
that the zamindirs might keep it in repair* It was, aocoidingly, 
the custom for the SubdivisienaL Officer to issue notices upon 
the zamlnd&rs to keep it in repair. This expedientj^ however, was 
not altogether succe^ul, for .the embankmout was not properly 
maintained, portions being left untouched or imperfectly repairedp 
Moreover, conditions were mode wome, and the danger of aEowing 
it to into disrep^ acccntuatecl, by the construction of the 
Bengal and North-West cm Baiiway lino to the north. This line 
opened to traffic In Maroh 1900. 

It west found that its high embankment blocked the natural 
drainage of the country and prevented floed-water escaping to 
the north ; and to make matters worse, a large qnmber of fo/ds 
sprang np to the south of it, which were more or leas dependent 
ou the imperfect protection afforded by the Gupta Biudh. 
The vtUagera were, iu foet , living ae they would In a protected 
tract and cultivating tho Iwid ns if it were properly protected, 
whereas it was uot* Their danger was realized when the embank¬ 
ment was breached in the floods of 1904, the highest flood known 
in this portion of tho Ganges. It was finally decided, in 1907, 
that Government should take over and maintain the embankment 
under tho Dengol Embankment Act (II B. 0. of 1882), and that 
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it Bhoald bo lemodelled and raised 3i feel abovo the bigH flood- 

level of that yeor. ^ i 

ruTthor to the eaal ia a ahoit embankment about 7 milos lo^, 
knnwnasthe Gogrlombauinicnt,running fromnorth-^ tosoutt- 
enot at a distance of about ball a milo fiomtbo bonk o! tbe 
It wa« raised by the District Boarf a W yeans ago _to prol^ 
Gogrianda number oi vtUagos situated between tbe Bengal 
and Nortb-Western Bnilway line and tbe Ga^. 
ment at Qogr'i baa existed from a very long tune to pi^ect the 
town of Gogti and the viUoges to the east and north, but soino 
yearn ago the MUlbom poriion of it was earned awny hy the 
river, Tud with it the old town of Qogri, shewn in the ong^ 
survey maps. In 1B99-1900 the lemDiaing portion of the em¬ 
bankment was oontinued as a high raW ro«d r^mng «mth- 
eostpaattiogrl-Jamalpurto a village caUed BahidM|;.ui, at an 
avoittgo dklance of half a mile from the mer The J 

ig^however, breached the new earih-work m the dip whew the 
embankment crosses what is known as the Satan “ 
rfWr (channel); and it was oi the same plate that the embank- 

menl away in 1904, _ i i cui * j 

After the Hoods of 1904 a apecud inquiry was 
late Mr. G. G. Mucoacby, Superintending Engineer, ruMic > or^ 
Depnrtmout. into their causes and the remedW mo«um rcquiind. 
ThHoBowing extracts from his report give 

facta eUcited, which will shew auffiaently the _^Ierf produce^ 
tbe ombankment of the Bengal and ^ciith-mtem 
Regarding tbe tract flooded by the bmacl^g of the ^la Bto^ 
neu Begusaral, Mr. Mamnohy wrote :—"Tbe tract, bordering tho 

Ganges as it does, has alwaye been Uable to flo<M^ 

b hi^oet near the river, and the faU of tho oonnt^ ^ 
the river, "inland, in roughly a north-eastern d^iou. There 
STO no drainage Unes loading from inland to the Gaa^ tho^h 
there are numerous spiU obonnels leading any from the Ganges 
The tract is low, and oontaina numerotts or^p^ons, in 

which water lodgci* The naluial direction of the flood-w ater 

which tops the bank is nearly in a ^ 

wards the Burh Gandak, which tiaveraea the eountir no^ o* 
xodway. It is posable that the flood used not to^ually fall 
S rirer directir^ there is a low-lying tract b^weeu the nver 
W the present alignment of the railway, which may have 
reived SHpUl from the Gondai as well as from the Ganges. 

• |>»p<r1r s dWe !i ii«t s d*PT«ioa, kat tho oI a *.tar 

cevM « chsaael uoural bj flawiag lls»a-wstff. 
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In any cam, liowovcr, the diecLargc umd to oociir into the tract 
lying to the north of the railway, and the whole Tolumo proVbly 
fell into the Onndak near its mouth or rejoined the Oongea 
through the low kuda in that Tifibuty. . , It mEist be concluded 
that when the tract u flooded by tho Ganges, the natural direotion 
of the floodu is tovoida the lower levels of tho Gandak spill or 
of the hac k water from the Ganges lower down si roam. 

“This flow is now blocked by (a) tho Tirhut road and (i) tho 
railway, both of whieh traveiae the flooded tract in a direetton 
(roughly) from oaat to we^. The Tirhut road is much older than 
tho railway. It wbb, when construetod, provided with bridgea 
to pass the water tarried by tho variotia spilUchannols fmm the 
Ganges which it ciossea. The anterway provided was, however, 
insufficient, and the excessive scour which oeoarred through the 
bridges endangered their safety, and conaciiiiently Govonment 
in 1^8 sanctioned iha blocking up of all the bridges, Tho road 
has nnce then formed an obstruction, lying tight across the line 
of direction of the spill, bnt it hoe to be romenrbened that the roEid 
is liable to be overtopped and breached by high floods, men 
the railway was eonstmeted, no waterway was provided, because 
tho alignment ran just behind that of the eiiating road, in which 
there was no waterway. Three or four emnU Bloioeg were, how- 
over, constructed to let off the residual drainage after the snbsidetioe 
of floods, ^e railway bonk is raised well above Ugh flood level 
and is not, like the Tirhut road, liable to bo overtopped and 
breaebed, and consequently forms a much more formidable obstacle 
to the flood-spill... In thg flood of 191M the spill was oEfectually 
etoppod by the railway, w hich remained mtact, and the flood was 
ponded up all along its south side, the depth above grauad-levol 
Iwiog about 8 foel at Bogusarai, while tho ground on tho north 
Bide wall dry. This ponding up shows beyond question that the 
railway is a complete obstrnctkin 4o the floods. 

“It may be concluded (a) that great damage ocourrad, even 
tefora the nulway wws built, owing to the obstruotioa caused by 
the Tirhui road, though U is hardly safe to (wndude, again, that 
the road was reaponaiblo for tho whole of this damage; (fr) that 
tho only caused obstruction in places, and that some outlet 

aff^orded by the overtopping and breaching of the road; (c) 
thd the oonstractioa of the railway has effectually blocked all 
ratlet for the spill, oad rendered absolute the partial ovila caused 
,/ * ® higher the flood, the worse eotnparatively is 

the off^t of the rmlwsy, for alow flood might be completely 
blooked by the rood, whereas it inevitably breaches in a veiy high 
flood, while the railway remains intact. Thera ore two ways of 
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pr<jvetiliug dmuoje by future flcHKb^ vbs., (1) to provido £iifficieiit 
wdterwtty under the railway to allow of the flooda cac^ping 
towarda the Burh Gandak. Thia would, in a high flood, invoho 
tho breitcbing of the Tirhnt roadg uuless dmilar w^aterw^ay were 
provided in it also; and (2) to build up tho Gupta Binidh to a 
safe height above flooddovd and of proper Beetion, and tbufi 
exclude tho floods slLogether« 

There romoins an area of about 40 square miles from which 
the escape of the Cbugca floods towikrds the Gondnk is piovented 
by the rood and the railway. The damage is loss severe horOp as 
the flood Gomes in quietly from the Qanges as the flood rises. 
Still there is some obstruction to the natural direction of the spiU, 
and some waterway appears to bo required,” 

Kogardiug tho other tracts affected by the floods of lOM, 
Mr* Mocoucliy w'role : — '*^Xhe flood at Khagaria was <saufled by 
the Gauges flood booking up the Burh Gandak and ia easily prevoii- 
tible by strengthening fhe first mile of the Khogari^^&isauni rood 
and cQiuitTuoting a orosa embankment .up to the railway lino- 
The flooding of Khagoiil does not appear to have been nficeted 
by the doerng of tho Kasraiys Bhir, m that channel is silted up, 
and the construction of the roUway can oidy Lave blodsed a stuEdl 
amount of spill through this channel Tho line, howeveij runs 
in a direction which apporeutly muot shut off a certain amount 
of spill; and If this is the cascp some raising of the general flood- 
level most have ooeurred. Low'cr down, coming to the tract 
flooded by the breaching of the Gogri B^ndh, there does not 
appear to have been any blocking of spill by the railway. Tho 
embankment is on old one, and has been breached bdoro. The 
bonk of the river, near w^hieh tho embankment runs, has cut away 
a great deal in past yeftis, but this i$ now said to bo stopping- 
Any checking of flood^spill idghi tend to mercase the cuttiug 
again.” 

As a rcflult of this inquiry, it w'ss decided that the best 
measnre to take was to make the Gnpta Bandh olledivo m a flood 
bonkp by renewing and nieiTig it, and for Government to msintoin 
it under the Embankmont Aot at the cod. of the |3eiSDns bonchted. 
As a subeidiory mcaanre, arrongemenU have been made for open¬ 
ing a sluice to a eolTert on the District Board road near the 
Tihrath railway station and for providing la duioed culvert under 
the road there. 

The inquiry of VJOi douU maiuly with the protection of the 
Begusarai subdivision, Subecquently, (in 1206) another inquiry 
was mode by Mr. B. K. Finnimore, Superintending Engineer, 
Pnblio ^Vorkfi Department, regarding the liability of ether tracts 
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to inundation. As regardi the floods of tho Oungefir ho fonnd 
that pflm>nB OTrning hmd to tho north of tho railway omhoiikniont 
agTG^ that the effect of tho railway omhankmont had boon 
bonofidel to them* They wore opposed to tho idea of any moro 
oponinge boing made in it, on the ground that tho honofit 
derived from its keeping oat tho Qnngos flood more than 
componoated for its heading np fiooda from the livers to the 
north. Aa regards tho Gandak floods Mr. rmnimoro pointed 
oat that the general fall of the country is from the Ganges 
to the Gnndok, and thoti when the latter is in high floods the 
railway emhankment in some plooee stopa itp spill, which other* 
wise would spread to the south whoa the Ganges was not in 
equally high flood. As, hewevor, the Ganges flood always risoe 
in August, and ia during that month higher than the Gandak 
flood, he held that little* if any, benefit would acemo to the 
country north of the railw&y by providing eluico* in the rdlway 
emhanbneut to let the Qaadok flood throaghi, because they 
would have to bo dosed agomst the Ganges flood heforo the 
Wotfoj crops worn harvested. He further pointed out that from 
Lehdiminia to Mansi the railway bank forms tho only protection 
for the country to the noiih from the Ganges floods. 

On receipt of his report, Govemnient decided not to take 
further action, holding that uu opening in the railway would 
have no appreciable effect on the level of tho water to tho sonthi 
os its level depends on the height of the Ganges flood* Speaking 
generally, there appears to be little doubt thotp as the railway 
ernhaukment is unbridged from a point well outdde tho district 
on the west to within a short distance from Khagoiia, (whoro 
there ie a bridge over the Burh Gundak), and again from tlm 
poiid till it reochcfl tho Kod in the Pumoa district, it serves to 
pravent tho Ganges floods from spreading over a huge area 
to tho north, which was periodically flooded before the Kno was 
constraoted* 
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UKNTSj WAGES AKD PBICES- 

AfcUBAiN Btatiislii-8 of i«iit rates are avgiluHe only for tlio jwr- najm. 
tiouof the district north of tUo Gangos and the Govwnmonl c«h 
cetotea south of that river, in which survey and gettlomont opera- "“t*- 
tiona have been completed. The result of tho proceedings is to 
dhow the following incidence of rents per acre in North 
Monghyr ryots at fised rates. Re. l»t>'8 ; settled and occupancy 
ryotfi, Ks. 3-16-4 ; non-occupancy ryote, Rs 2-10-10. The over¬ 
age is Rs. 3-l6-f> per acre, while under-ryots pay Rs 3-15-4 per 
sore. Tho inddeneo of rent rates paid in tho diCeront thinas by 
settled and ocenponey ryots, who form the bulk of the peaaantry, 
isRa a-ll-lpei nere in Teghrfi, Rs. 3 6-9 in Begusaiai and 
Ha, 3-6-9 tho difforenoo between tho figures being lai^ly 

aoeonnted for by the estent to which the three thanaiS are liable 
to innndation. On the whole, rents axe lower than in other 
districts of North Bihir, but this is due to tho strikingly low r^e 
of Gogrl, in a large part of which there is still keen competilion 
for tenants j those of thSnaa Tegbrft and Begimarai aro more 
nearly on a level with those of adjoining districts. They ere 
in hind held under indigo fcctoiiee, and below the general 
average in Government elates. 

South of the Ganges tho rental of hmds in the alluvial tract to 
tho west is high, n«»g to Rs. 18 por bigM of 6^ '■* ' i 

nearly tta 29 an acre, b the ease of first dass poppy land, while 
Rs 10 and Es. 11 per Hgba ia a fairiy oonunon rate. In the 
Janiul subdiviaon, whore cash rents are tho rule and prodnoe 
renta the exception, tho rental is extremely high b many villages, 
owbg to an iiregnlar process of illegal enhancement, and its 
beidoaco varies to an extraordinary extent. Tho fact that 

rents were originally paid for holdbga b the lump, and sahee- 

quently spUt up, appears ta bo the reason for the mbnte 
shades of diSerence b rotes for practietdly tho same ki^ of land. 

The process is explabed as ioUows by Mr. C. L. Phihp, i. o. s., 
^Biriirfjini. Settlemont Officer of Bil^. “ Under the eAekbatid 
system the holding is an unmeasured area of land oontnbod 
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within certain botUHlariai specified in the imtid under which the 
lyot holds. For thceo a lamp rental is paid, and the avcis^ 
incid en'x* is not very high. These holdings aro most common in 
jungly oKBS, and the primary object ol lliia ejrriem oi leasing 
lanjl aoems to have been to aoenre the (learanoe of the jungle and 
the fullest development of cultivatiom The rent in these e^ is 
generally increased every seven years more or less in proportion to 
the increase of cultivation. It is pcohdblo that the greater portion 
of the area was originally brought under cultivation by rj^oU 
holding leasee of this nature. But when tho cultivation within 
snoh cftakbatnh had been incroaBod both estensively and intensively 
as far as poasblet or when, tho original lersec having died or left 
the holding for any reason, a settlement was made with a now 
tenant, the land was roughly measured by the landlord and certain 
rates were asaesacd on eeeh kind of soil resulting in a eonaiderablo 
ouhanoement of the rent for the whole. This procoas is still going 
on in the more jungly ports, but has long ago been completed in 
the older villagea of tho lowlands, where moat hove come under 
the systoin of measurement and application of rates. 

" When a holding has been thus laeasored, a khasrd is pre¬ 
pared for it, railed lugsil, in which ore noted the details of 
each field, c.j., its area and location, the nature of tho soil, rate 
of rent and total rent. The system is a fairly elaborate one, and 
if carried out in a proper spirit, would bo a very thorough 
method of zamindiri management. But as employed by eonoB 
propriotoia, it is often a method of mating illegal enhancemento. 
The first moaBUiements aro made very roughly, and, in fact, in 
many caaea the areas oio entered merely by guess-work, being 
conridembly under-stated, and the rates appUed are nominally 
very high. After a time, the proprietor roaolvos to ro-moasnre 
tho villages, arrives at areas considerably greater than those 
shown before, and applying the same rates, gets a considerable 
increase of rent. When a containing fmrly accurate areas 
has been arrived at by the continaation of this process, a measitto- 
ment is made by a Gorier laggi; the areas again come out 
grestoT, and the application of the rates brings out a greater 
rant.” 

In North Mongbyi the area for which rents ate paid in kind 
is fi per cent, of the area of the holdings in tho ease of settled 
and occupancy ryots, 7 per cent, in the case of noQ-oecuponey 
ryots, and no le» than CO per cent, in the ease of under-ryots. 
The actual area paying produce rents is 35,894 aotes, S,4o3 acres 
and 10,119 acres, reEpectively. Curiously enough, the two small 
and advanced thanos of Teghra and Begusarai show a very much 
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large; percentage held on prodaoe rent hy aettled and occapaney 
ryots than does the large but adcmttedly backward th&oa of Qogrl. 
The explanation, in the optnloa of the Settlement OlBoer, lies in 
the fact that it 18 a iiommon piaotice for landlords to let out on 
produce rents i-duidt lands, t*. 0 ., lands claimed by the piopiietois 
as their own private lands in virtue, In most eases, of the mere 
foot that they are purohaaed tenants’ holdings. 

"As in 6&ian, here also, the idea is prevalent that eocupaney 
rights do not aocrae in lands held on produoe rents; and conse¬ 
quently it has been the practice, in Teghr^ especially, to lease 
out on those terms all lands with a view to prevent the 

acquisition by tenants of any rights Iherein. Further, there is 
the fact that in this area most landlords aro petty and resident, 
who aro better able to look after their Interests ia produce-rent- 
paying lands; and it was not uncommon to find lands whioh 
grow mainly the valnable crops, such as tobaoco and chiUiee, 
paying a produce rent, which of course brought in a very ninch 
larger profit to the Landlord, able to see that he got his share of 
the crop, thon would the ordinary rates of cash rent at which he 
was likely to be able to effect a settlement. The landlords failed 
goneiully to establish their title to have those kdmdt lands recor¬ 
ded aa pioprietora' private lands; but iu spite of tluB, there can 
be no doubt that so long os they can ooUoct these produeo rents, 
they oio more likely to recoup themselves for the oxpoudituro 
mcuTied in buying in ryots’ holdings at ealaa for orreora of 
runt, than if they hod settled them on cash rente at rotee oven 
oonsideiably higher than the normal. The largo peioeutago of 
area held on produce rent in tb^na Teghr^ is, therefore, in itself a 
strong iudicntiou that the petty landlord of this area has a 
careful eye to hie o^ivn interest. On the other hand, in Oogri, 
where the comparativoly bockw'aid state of ugriculturo ought to 
have led one to expect a larger proportion of the area held on 
produce rent, the fact that the landlords sue bigger men with 
wider areas to look after, and that the state of the countiy is 
snob that communications arc dilSeuU, has sucoesafuUy ocanter^ 
acted any tendency to settle the newly leoMmed areas on terms 
of produoe rent/’ 

In South Monghyr statistioe showing the ares hold on the 
payment of produce rents ore not yet avoikhle ; hut the preva¬ 
lence of such rente is a marked feature of the rent eystem. Cash 
renta are, however, paid even in villages in which the payment 
of produce rente is the general custom, and most ryota hold a 
certain amount of land on cash rents. This has one of 

the greatest dlificulties of the settlement, for the ryots wish 
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to mcrms^ the a?ea lor wliich thej pay oa^ rents at the eicpense 
of their pToduce-TenUpaying area- It ia, howev&r, lonad that 
cash rents are paid for certain wellnloGaed diviaions of the 
village, called Ji:Ua* or bdndlt^f and both cash and prodnco renta 
for otheT8« Cueh rents are elmort mrariably paid for land 
bcfumg crops oi poppy and ei:igiireaiLep 

The forma of prodnoo rent most oommon are ddn^bfiudi^ Mdt 
and mmkAap, The first is also somotimaii called ikdidi ddndii^ndi 
or simply bMoI*^ tbottgh that term h properly appUcabla of tho 
whole eykem of rente in kind^ fjdnditandi means s Bjetoni by 
which the crop is valued or ap] raised before it is reapedt and a 
fixed proportion of the aehial produce, or of ita value Lu 
caah* is made over to the landlord, aooordiug to the appiaisomontf 
after tkie oiop has been reaped. Batdi moans the actual division 
of the crop* aocoidlDg lo a fixed proportion, on the threahing 
floor* Bdndbandi is the system which is most m favour with 
the landlords^ who, by means of varioua d&wdb» or oesaca and 
over-appiMBementi manage to eaeure a veiy large proportion 
of the outtum —ob much as 27 seers iu the- mannd iu some coses. 
Baidif on the other hand, ii much sought after by the ryuts, and 
the difficulty of deciding whether the cnatom of a village is 
(/dudiafitfi or batdi is considerable. la many laaUncea it has been 
found during the settlement in South Monghyr that tho ordi* 
nary oiisEom ia ddndbtindit but tlmt in. ease of over-appraisemont 
the ryot con demand ia tho proportion fixed for dandhandi. 
Determined efforts have of late years been made by landlords to 
BubsHtute ddndbffndi for Wtf/, often mth fluooess. 

lu the Jamul aubdivirion, where prednoe rents are taken 
by appraiaomeat of the standing eiop, the proportion is 
generally half end half, though the landlord takes about one- 
aixteonth in addition to the okufd rent os oi cesses of 

various kinds. In some villages batdi is foundt 

a 9 ennas shore is takeu by the landlord us lentj and 7 annas 
are left to the ryot; and in one or two instances a 10 annas 
fihare is toben by the landlord and G aniiBs are left to the lyoL 
When a ihikml ryot pays rent La kind to his ryot landlord* 
the actuol produce is divided after the orop haa hem reaped and 
threshed. In such cases the division is always into equal 
ahorcs, and is oriled loofiUy kankui 

Under the nninkhap system the annual rent is expressed, 
net in terms of ooahj bid in so many mauuds of groin per bi^kd^ 
the value of which in cash at the market rate has to be paid to 
the landlord on the dote fixed. This is a particularly oppresrive 
iom of rent to the tonsnt in bad years, when the outturn is 
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short. A leaa opproeaivo form of i^uinkhap is mot with ocossioiLallj, 
whoM tlio roiitbfi:£o4 in mflundfl of without ipeoiB<^tLoii 

of the kmti of grmu. Hero, however* tho Umdloid is bound to 
bo a loser, ae the teuaut naturally pays in the gndn that happens 
to be tbo oheapost. 

A variety of this latter form o£ rent b nuinAattih^ i.o«* a 
fixed rent of bo many maouds of grain on the whole helding^ 
whether oroppel or not oropped^ whereas imnkAap rant is, as 
a rule, levied only on the area aotuullj cropp^dH In the Jamiit 
subdivision, where this system is hno^m locally as m'ffd-uU^ the 
onltivfttor has generally to deliver to the proprietor 12* 14 or IG 
maiinds of paddy per iiyAd of hia holding. Insto4id of the ootnol 
paddy, the morhet value of it may bo paid* nud, in any case, the 
rental must bo paid whothor a crop has boon reapoil or hoa foiled. 
As the rate is very heavy* it is genetaUy found that ryots paying 
these rents are deeply in debt to the kn^onl* the arrears of every 
year being oirried on against their names in the latter's oocounte, 
irraspoctivo of whether they have boon borrod by limitiLtion or 
not. Fortunately such routs ate not very oommon. 

In some parts of South Monghyr a fairly common foim of 
settlement b that known as AmiaffMif which oonsista of an 


arrangement that* if tho land m caltivBtfld with sugaioaiie* or 
one or two other crops, the rent shall be oosh at a certain 
while for other crops the rent ^ill be datdi or ddndimtidK The 
system is also oolled patmipAerC and mmakti. Crops for whlah 
a Cush rent b i>aid under these settlements are onions* 
aim and nakarkatui (sweet pol-oto}* In one or two eaaoa it hoe 
been found that a cash rent is paid for laud growing the askant 
drop aa well m a pr’iduee rent taken from the rabi harveat. 

The marginal table giv¬ 
ing the daily wages paid for 
certain cliJtsaos of labour 
finEtcianliy shows the up¬ 
ward tendency of wages in 
recent years. Agrienltural 
labour is, however* gener^ 
idly paid m kind; and from 
zepo^ for South MoEghyr 
it would appear that the 
ordinary wage for nnskilled 
labour is one seer of cleans 
rieOp whioh* at present 
prices, is equivalont to 
about ouiiaB per day. 
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The following rcimarkB rogoiding the mppLj of hibonf in 
Monghjr are quoted from Mr* Foley's Beporl ou Lahmr fie 
B&nffat (IMS), ‘^Emigrnnts to non-cHDntigaoua distrids of 
Bengal in 1901 nnmbered 66,637, of fthom were in 

Calcutta, 4,600 in Burtlwfin, 3^006 in the 24-PargaiiaSi 2*600 in 
Howrah and J *000 in HoogMy. On the other hand* there were 
6*000 in Dacca, 3*000 in Hangpar and 3,000 in Diuajpuf, which 
that the emigration to Eastern Bengal wag considemble. 
The Bogasaiai snhdiTision on the north of the river contains an 
extremely deiiso popnlation* hut the land here is very fertilo. 
In this part the chief crop is the the t/titfki coming next, 

and the winter liee being comparatively noiinportaut. In the 
rest of the district the chief crop Ls the winter rice. A cooly 
earns from 2| to 3 axtnae a day* Emigration from north 
of the river appears to h© ehieOj to Ea^iern Bengal, the 
people going away in November and December and retuming 
after Martha A good many from this part of the district appear 
also to he reemited by the jnte prewa in Eastern BengaL 
The amount of labour obtainable seeuia to depend on the state 
of the cropa* and varies from year to year; the nnmber of 
landless labourers appears to be great, since labour Ig obtained 
from Begusarai at a cheap rate for Monghyr towm* hut in a good 
year the people are fairly well off, and might not oare to migrate* 
**\Vith reforenoe to the rest of the di^rbt, the northern part 
of the Sadar Bubdlvisioii is not to he recommended as a rocmiting 
ground* rinoe the available labour Is required lu the district. The 
Jamalpur wortsheps run daily workmen's trains from Jamalptir* 
west to Kajra,* north to Monghyr and east to Boriiipur* and are 
contemplating extending these. Messrs. Ambler & Co. at Dha- 
rabra also need all the labour they can obtain, and eomploln of ita 
scarcity. In the wort and south of the district, however, in 
thsnas SheikhpuiH, SlhondiA, Jomul and Ohahii, recruitment is to 
bo encouraged, as the land is mostly poor; there are a large 
number of landless labourers, and the people generally ore very 
badly off. There is some rabi in Shelkhpuri, but the land is 
moelly under winter lico* Emigrants go freely to the rniUa from 
here, and also (especially from the ChakSi thAna) to tha coal-fields 
of Qiridih and tThorria, but probably oonriderahlj more labour 
could be obtainod* especifllly for the milla and for handling goods* 
if it were oent for. The castes which go to coal seem to be mostly 
Musahars, Dogidhs and NuniSs, besides some Dharliis. Labour 
would probably bo easily obtHmablo from Januaiy till the rains 
broke* This part of the Monghyr distrid:, I tlunk, therefore* is to 
be recommended for labour of all kinds. 
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Ooe dasa of labonrora calls for special mention, the XamiitMt. 

landiees UbonrerB who bind tbemselTes to life-long oeTrioOp Thej 
aie, in effect, farm sorvanta given a small pittanoe but allowed 
a house. The following aooount, given by the Collect or p Mr. Lock- 
wood, a little over 30 years ago, is atill to some esdant applicable 
to this low class. “ The lands in this district ^ ohiefiy cultivated 
by who are in point of faet bondmen to tbe landbolder. 

They belong to the lowest castes, particularly Musabaia and 
Do^Ulhs. I donbt whether there ia a single MuMhax in the 
district who is not a bondinaa. I have asked many of them, and 
received the same reply from alL It appears to be the cnatom for 
0 very man, directly he arrives at the age of puberty and wants a 
wife, to receive a few rupees under the name of a loan from the 
vUlflga landholder, end execute a bond similar to that annexed, 
which I procured at a village near Jamuf, and is a fair specimen 
of ita class. It is said that not only are the bonds nevi?t liquidated, 
but that the landholder would refuse to accept the money if 
tendered; and, so far as I can leam, tbe Fimple clown gets so 
Gonfnse^l regarding what is due in shape of compound iutere^, 
that it never enters bis heed to liquidate his debt. These bondmen 
are paid about Rc. 1-6 per nienseni, and the interest of the bond 
is also nominally taken out in work* Tlie are a lean race, 

and the wonder is how it is they manage to subsist with their 
scanty olotbiug and insufficient food. But their women all take 
their thaie in labour, and the Government roods, ziiTniudari 
embankments, and wood-cutting keep them from eturvalion* I 
have on many oceasioiia urged them to emigrate, but they plead 
that their minors will not let them go, and that they prefer the 
iUfi they have rather than to fly to others they know not of*” 

The bond referred to is quoted as a ouriodty among contracts. 

It runs I—^“ Agreement between A. B*, a Musshor of vrilage 
Mahlcpur, parf/ftna Parbatpur, cr/ii Moughyr, on the one hand and 
Bibu 0. D , Rftjptit, on the other* In consideration of receiving 
Ra, 5 in cosh, to oalebratc his mEunogc, A. B. hereby 
binds hlmBclf to plough, sow, inigate and reap the flelds of C. D,, 
and perform faithfully all the duties of a or bondman. 

The said A. B. binds himself to conlinno in the flervico of his 
mooter C. D., oml never to refuse doing any work imposed on him. 
Morning and evening, day and night, he will be present and ready 
to work, and he will novsr absent himself even for a visit to a 
friend or relation without leave. If, ou any occasion, the said 
A. B. should absent himself, that day^e work will be plocoii to his 
debit, and he will be liable tor such daraagea os Her Majesty 
courts ot law may direct. In addition to the above duties, the 
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aaiti A. B. feuidfl hlmpolf to lurniBli tha eaid 0, U. with the foUow- 

uig commodities, as may he dii^Kjted by a comnril of poera of the 

said 0* D,:—thatehlag graes* hamboo^, stiiogSp wood and olhoT 
thingH. This deed cxeenfed ia good foithi 22nd Asdrii 1265 
tho l?th Jaly At the timo iCt* IjockwoDd wroto, 

the amount advaaoed (Rb- 5) was still unredeemed after 16 yeais' 
Ber?io0. 

pBirsfl. The prices of food (in seere and ohittaokB i^r rupee) daring 

the last fort¬ 
night in M imdi 
for nearly 20 
years am Bhoii^"n 
in tho marginal 
table^ Tho rise 
in ih^ prioe of 
food dnring the 
last few years 
has been general 
through the 

Ptovince, and U not dae to local ciiciimBtanccfl. The fall in tho 
plica of salt in ftsmbed to the redwetion o£ the aaU duty, 
ii*TtRijLL A apwial inquiry into the oonditloa of the a^riouUuial cl^ 
coasi* instituted during tha reeant anrrey and sattlameut of N<afch 

Vri ” Monghyr, the lOsolt of which ia autmuflrizsd aa follo«a by the 
MOFia. Settlement Officer:—'Tt may, I think, be aaumed that the nyaroge 
eultivator'a family in North Monghyr ha& a fair niaigin beyond 
tha mete minimum Babaiateuce alloTTOiiea;—and any one 
known tho area will readily raeogn^ that without such a margin 
the affects of the fieqaent and disaalroua floods would be Mt 
much more scTerely theu tEey are, and the yast aums of money 
layUhed, more eapeoLslly in the tw'o western thftnaa, on Utigation 
would not be {orthcomiag. The same feet ia home out by the 
figures showing the estent of mdebtednofis; barely 4 par cent , 
of the ryoti holdings, and only SJ per cent, of the area ooTOred. 
by them, ore affeeted ia whols or in part by salea or mortgage 
with possesaon. The total amount of raoorded indebtedness U 
under 4 lakhs, which represent less than one-thirtieth of the 
net annual profits of cultivation, or barely halt-an-anns in the 
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“ The general pcfiilion may be Btircxiaed ip thus :•—^The eulti* 
Tfttor fa Togbril and. Begiiso^i ifl well off In spite of high rents 
and extrome pressure of popalation oa tho soil, because the eoil 
ifi highly productive^ imd eflpecHly favoorablo to the growth of 
tho more TalMbh) autunm and spring cropsj in Gogn renfs are 
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low, bat land ia abimdanf and gipea a fair retiini Tfithont an}* 
great expenditiiro of money in oiiltirnfion- In both areas Ihe 
effects of bad Beaaons more or leaa coaDtorboUnco one anothoi, awl 
CTon ffowlfl, whieh awecp army or rain handrolB of autninii 
crops, bare their oompenaating advantage in an improve*! spring 
crop.” 
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CHAPTER Vlil. 


OCCDPATIQNS, MA^^UPACTUKEiS AXD TKADK. 

Ai^um^o to iho atotiatiofl obtameil at tho fionsiiEi of 190 Ij 
66'5 par mtit of tho populalioii supported bj agrieulturo, 
13^3 j)er oent^ by mdoatriosi, 1*1 por ceat^ by Mhmmeroo ond I"fi 
pec ceat. by the profofisioiiflp Of tbe ngrioultmal populatioo^ 42 
per ™xt* are- aoto^ workers, and tUaae indnde 8,000 loot-receiv- 
Ort, 420,OOU rent-payoTB and 148,ouO liiboticors. Of the indiistnat 
population 40 per oeut. are actual ’ft'orkers, imoluding 14^000 
cow and buffalo keepers and milk aellera^ S,000 v^i^able and 
fruit BoUera, 7*000 grocera, 8,000 cotton weavers, 7,000 potters, 
4,000 {sarpenters, the eame nuiaber ol bosket and mot makers, 
and 6,000 aboo makers; fishennea and fiabnioaleis, oil-pressers 
and sellers, tailors and goldsmitha ace abw numercitia. Of the 
profes^onol classes 43 per cent, aro aettiol workers, mcludlng 
6,000 priests, 1,300 teochera and 1,700 muoieiaiu. Among those 
engaged in other occupations are 13,000 berdsmen, 5,000 paiki^ 
bearers and 00,000 general labourers^ 

During the rule of the MuhiLmriiadMiB tbe largest landholders 
appear to have been K.SiETs, Mallika, Mlis, Mirsis and bbSliB, 
who were given land for sorvicefl performed, whether mUItary or 
civiL Tbe aoutb of the distriot was held mainly by the houses 
of Kharagpur and Qidhaur, which have played an important part 
in iti liistoiy sinee early hi uliammodan times, and have done 
much to preserve the old order of things. The house of Khamg- 
pur, however, has now completely declined, the last of the estates 
being sold up by the Government and bought by the Moharfiji 
of Dsrbb.angA; end at present the principal landholders south 
of the Ganges ore the MalifirAjA of Gidhaur and the heir of the 
late RA]A BohAdnr of KhaicA. In course of time, owing to the 
prosperity of the professional and commercial cIorsos* the opera* 
tiou of the sale Laws, and the indebtedness of the landholding 
classes, other classes, sach as Banwefs. Agarwllii and hlSrwiri^ 
have risen to the position of ramindtrs. There ore also a few 
lEStauces in which the mendicant or Sannyisi claasaa have 
acquired wealth and importance, as, for iu^fanoe, the Mahants 
of Dolarpur and of Suj^ Their connection with the land i$j 
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as a raki duo idginally to tbo piety of their disciplesi who 
endowed the iwff/A# of their spiritual with oxieikHVo pro- 

portiGft. Other zanimd^^rB of recent croation are indigo planieie, 
who* boghiiiing generally ns tenme-holdeifi, bcrome in the end 
propiietore^ and. foUowieg Lheir c Alling , constituto a small close of 
onltlvatlng zaremdais. 

TenuiO'^holdors are prinESpolly Bftbhims, R&Jpnts^ KurmfSt 
Sheihhe, Uhri^tian indigo plaoters Emd Ghalwaisp The majority 
of them cultivoto tbo heat loud in their tonnra, while they aottlo 
the ro^ with othem at advantageous rat<s of rent^ so as to Iooto 
them a margin of profit sfter paying the zamlndlr his dneSp 
The lessees {tMkdddri) wore foiKiHently oeonjfflney ryots in the 
begmiiing, who thought it best to inve^. their BavingB in o buBmess 
in which they hod special proBoioncy. It heqnoatly happened 
also that the zamxnd&r, beiiig an ohaenteo lonrlholderi found that 
the most econoonoal way of realizing rent from a distant zamlo- 
dari was to give & base of hie laud to jieraons who, hoing rodents 
of the locality and cultivators themselves* had the confidence of 
the ryots and oonld realize rent moro ea&ily than o {^nmdshi^ or 
any other hiroling deputed hy the owner. 

Among ocenponoy and non-oconpaiiey ryota Bftbhans, GoaUst 
Koiris* Dhanuifl, Brahmans, Bijputs, KnnnK Markondes^ 

Ssnt&ls and the various dosses of Muhammadans htilk largely. 
Agricullund labourers are msinly renmitad from among the low 
caetea* such as the Muaaham, Bhuiyia^ Doaadhs, eta. 

The principal oastea engaged in producing fabricfa ond dress lucSiieiital 
stuffs are the Jolahia and the weaver caste known as Tolwa or 
Tanti, a fanetionnl group developed nndor the prcfeanre of tbo 
natural demand tor woven cloth. Tho Dhunias card cfOtton; 
the Bangress are dyera [ and the Laboris make lao bangles ^ the 
Chuiihlra also are bangb-makors; and tho Potwa makes fancy 
silk strings and fringeo. Xameroua castes prepare food and 
drink. The Hindu Gofil&a and Muhammadan Ghoais are dealers 
m milk and curds; the Chiks and Kaaaia are butohors; the Teiis 
ore oil-prBflaBrB; thoXAndus are gram^pardieTe; and the HiJwais 
imj eonfectioncm The PasU tap patoyxa and date-palm trees 
and sell toddy; the Sunris are manufacturers and venders of 
country liquor; and the Kall^ and Xalwirs are Muhammadan 
distillers and liquor soUets. The Chamars are the village tanners; 
while the Dabgars mako akin or leather vessels used for yAi, oil, 
country saddles and the like- The Barhis are oarpoutors; and 
several castes work in bamboo* such os the Ihiris* Xarangae (or 
Bangars), and Doms- Other bambooworkois are the Uahllsp a 
Ilravidian caste of labourers and palanquin benrorB* who came 
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CFngtnfilly from Chotft Nftgpur. TJie Bo^rois metke the leaf pkt* 
tare iifiod at Hindu oeremomea and feBtitnls, and also nuLk a and 
carry torolies. Among workere in minerak may be mentioned 
the Nnnia or saUpetre-maker, Sonir or goldsmith, Lohax or 
blaok smith, Tbutera and Ka^ra (&ko called KSnsari and 
Eansabanik) or brazier, and Enmhar or pottor* 

The chief comraeroial olassea are Asnr^^lie^ Agrahansi 
Marwaiis and Baniyis. Among Agarivliliia the largest proportion 
ora engaged in banking, potty money-lending and aimilar 

puiaiiita. A few am Eamindlia and holdem of large tenaxes^ 
but in moat caaee their oonnoctioii with laud may bo traoed to a 
profitable mortgage on the oatata of a boroditary landholder^ 
The poorer membeni of the oaste find employmont ae brokers^ 
eerraute, and workers in gold and silver ombroidexy, and they 
take to any respectable pursnit esecept agncultiire. The Agra- 
bark are another trading oasto, among whom the wom-Bii are not 
soduded aa among tho Agarwalfia, but take ptsrt in the businefis 
of their husbands by eolUag rice^ QouTj etop Their business ia 
generally that oE tradaamen rather than that of bankers. Most 
of the Marw^ris, who are generally traders from Rajput ana and 
Oeotial Indla^ are baukerc and tmidere, aud aro us ual ly Jainas by 
religion^ Among petty traders may he mentioned the Rauni4rs 
and various Bauiya gronpe dealing in oloth and gmn, the T^mbtiU 
or eelier of hotel deaE, and the Kunjra or green-groeer. 

The Brfihmans are naturally the moet important of the clo^oa 
0ugaged in a rchgEouB profession. They perforin tho religions 
cemmomea of tho npper clossea of Hindus aa well as of those 
Brihnians who, being engaged in othor pursuits, arc im&blo to 
attend to theu own spiritual needs without tho aid of some ono 
especially skilled in tho SSat^. Among tho Uttrory the 

K&yoetbs rank Clericd work is beUeved to be the origmal 
and chm^toriiitio occupatiou of the cMistOj and an illiterate 
EA^asth is looked upon as a urofttiiro who docs uot justify his 
existence. Ksyostb traditton^ however^ puts a very liberal con¬ 
struction on the espreaaion clerical work^ and inotndas la it not 
merely clerical pursuits of a Bubordinote eharscteri but biudness 
managcmont; and estate ialmMdr^ and j}atwdris nxo almost 
invariably Kfiyaslhg. Bobjo K^yasths aro in jKisseseion of con- 
sidcrablo ^ zaniiudins and tonuiea of finbatmitial yaliiOi while 
comparatively few of them are to be found among tho lower 
grade o ciiUivfltots^ They form the majority of the school 
SlieiLJi, Saijad,Miifilid mid Putbau «o tlie 
V s r^ which tho MuhannutMlan rimuhh arc principally 
teaching of the latter iisousLsta mainly in the 
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oxpo&ilion of reli^ous texUp the langiiage taught ia AraHo, 
Perman at Urdii^ Medical pracHtioBOis aro reeroitea from 
Uiiidu Brndyoa and Mubammadan Shaikh® and Smyada, the 
medical eoieQos practised hy the Sheikhs and the Saiyadjs ^lug 
known iie the syiaiom of Iteahnents while the Bmdyaa 

practiBe the Hiadti Gjstezn of i5iedlcm0+ The legal practitioaera 
i.f.j pkadora and m dhfarftf are mostly Bengalis and lom 
Kayai^. The K&yaeths form the majoiity of lower grade 
praetitionerep and in the rabUdy and skill which they fmuenUy 
diephiy seem to he no nneqital match to the Bongalie, tv o orm 
the majority of the higher grade piaotitioueis of the 
The pogneciouB tendencies of the peoplfl* and the pleasim w ^ e 
the landholding ckssee find in the oxeLteraant of litigalmn. 
giro ample employment to legal praotitloneiB j and the pro¬ 
fession has eomo to be regarded as one of the easicel m^us o^ 
acqairicg a good social poailion, a coaipetencep andj wi g 
fortune, wealth. 

The skill of the artusana oE Slongliyr and the cxeellence of Ma# 
their work have long had more than a local reputation. 
tho earliest products of the district now eotant appjara to e 
black atone threno or mfi 9 itad o£ the Nawfth Nazims o 
Bihar and Orissa, which bears on one o£ the 16 faceU mto 
which the rim ifl oat on inscription in Peman to Ihe e m _ 
this atispicioiis throne was made at Monghyx m ^ y o 
humblest of slaves. Khaja Nagar of Bokhara, in lOp 
16^13 A. D. Later, in the I8th ecniury. when Mir ^ 

made Monghyr his capital and set np an ay^nm ^ 

mnnU-faetnre of iron-^work appears to have flourish - opnTO 
(llustapha Kh^)» the translator of tho Sair-nl-^iuidkhar^ (cir. 
Um. indeed eays:—The Enrepeim reader may poBBibly he^ 
with fturprlfto that the fire-locke manufactured at MoPg ^ psov 

botto tli. Ibe b.rt IWar-pioo!. ~«l to Mo Io«‘>‘0 > 

use; anti snth \t'aa tlie opinion ’ft'liich tUo 3 !*ng ® 

when thay mtide iho oompfliieon by cider o£ tb© Coimcil ^ 

Cdeutta. Tlio flints were all lUjmfiMl agate#, and the ir met 

more mellow.” * , i i.- 

Mi. rwining, who visited Monghyx In 17^, when m m 
way up the Gauges with tb© Connnander-in-Cbia , ir p 
Abareroniby, found mnub to admire b the iwu-waio 
Monghyr norkmcn. "Iron ore,” be says, is nwro prfra_ ^ 
than gold to the industrious bhabitants of Hong yx, sui 
log, by its abundsut and cheap Biippliss, on estensiTe msu • 
factory of iron utensils of almoet every description. xave ^ 
from Europe is euipiised to see presented to him or e 
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in the interior of Indie, kniTefi und forkfit eELncepaiui, gridiicnB^ 
and ten-kettles, which would not discredit an Lionmotiger"i 
shop m London. Hut it ia not the kItoheiL alone that Monghji 
is able to supply, posai^seing an oxeoUeni fabrication of cabinet- 
ware, ohaiiSf iaUosp sofae^ cote, bedateods^ drawers, eto^—aU 
made of a handsocne black wood resembling ehony. The 
chaira and sofae^ in particular, with cane bottomfli are extremely 
neat, and scarcely inferior to the European models after 
which they are mode. The commerce of Mongbyr in these 
articles is very extensiva'". Ho aba Informi us that the mineral 
MToier obtained from the hot springs of SitElkund was in groat 
requej$.t, Its prinripal viitne being ‘^ita purity and oonsoquent 
wbolesomenesa, and obo Its property of remaining good for a 
groat length of time In casks or bottles. For these Fcasons it Is 
not only much drunk by the wcslthier InhabitaEits of Mongbyr, 
or eueh os can afford to send for it, but is often despatched to 
Calcutta for the use of persons about to ondertake a long sea 
voyage* Un these ooeosionB it Is either sent off in largo ]azs, or In 
bottles filled at the spring. I w^ss told that In the Lodter case It 
would pccscrve its tasteless purity for mom than a twelve month* 
Recollecting, when I heard thbj the offeasivc water of the ahip 
on my way to Indio, 1 resolved, if it pleased God that I ever 
mtnmed to England, 1 would take with mo a few dozens of the 
water of Sitekund'\^ 

Prom the Journal of Bishop Ueber, who visited Monghyr in 
1824, wo find that the industries of Monghyr were etiU tleurieh- 
ing. ^ i w'os surprised^", ho mote, “at the neatness of the 
kettles, teo-traye, guns, pistols, toasting forks, cutlery and other 
things of the sort, which may be procured In this tiny Birmin- 
gbani. The only thing w'hlch uppoora to bo wanting to moke 
their stool exoollont is a better manner of smelting and a more 
liberal use of chareoal and the hammer- As it b, iheix guns are 
very apt to burst and their knives to break, predsely the faults 
which from wont of capital beset the work of inferior oriista in 
EDgland. The extent, however, to w'Mch these people cany on 
thoir moanfacturos and the closeaeaa with which they imitate 
English patterns ehow plaiiily how popular those patterns ore 
among natives ”* The mineral water of Sitikund was itill 
exported, some peisons in Oolcntta drinking nothing elw, while 
muskeU and jastob were made and sold at cheap prices^ besides 
Spears, which w^ere oven cheaper, one of the best only costing 
He, 1-4* The Bishop purchased a number of the ktter for hia 
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servants, so that his cabin looked Uko “ a muaetim oE KaBlem 
weapons His uiirrative also introducos us to another Uidiiatiy 
which has now ioftunatoly disappewed, yia.,^be produotion of tale 
for use in windows, blocks of talo, whioh divided easily into thin 
bat tough laminsa as traaspoienl as isitiglass, being obtained 
from the Kharagpur Hills. Thirty years before his visit this was 
the only approach to glose usually seen in the wiudowa of hoaseB, 
even of those belonging to Europeans.* 

Many of the industries mentioned by the early writers still 
survive and flourish j and to them liave been added largo and im* 
portent industries, such as stone tjuanying and the manufiietiiio 
of locomotives at the great workshops ol Jamilpur, 

The hipest industrial concern in the district eonsisls of 
railway workshojis of the East Indian Railway at JamAlpur, 

These workshops, which are the largest luanufaeturing w*orkfihopa 
in India, have b^n established for tlie construction and repair of 
rolling stock and plant conneoted with the railway. All the 
constitucut parts of a locomotive caa be constructed there, and 
railway materials of every deacriptioa, eioepf raUs, arc manuioo- 
tored from malleable iron, cast-iron and stoeL The motive i>ower 
oonsists of 34 ateam engines tineludmg blowinjg ettginea, steam 
engines and small shunting engines), 59 electric motors of 893 
hoiM-power and 21 elcctrio cranes of 2ii7 tons capacity. The 
average daily number of operatives employed in 1900 was 8,797, 
tho wages of the native workmen varying from Rs. 3 to Rs, 50, 

They work from 7 a.m, to 11 a.m. and from noon to 4 p.m,, osoept 
on Sunday, when there is a genoral holiday, and cm Saturday, 
when work is ourriod on from 7 ajn. till noon. The iron foundry 
turns out 2,000 tons of castings, the stool foundry about 300 
tenj, and the rolling onns about 400 tons of iron and steel bars a 
month. Tho works cover 99 acres, of which 19 acres are roofed 
over. Tho value of the products increased from Rs. 34,50,UOO 
ia, 1803 to Rs. 54,00,000 in 1906* and was Its. 65,41,773 in 
1908. 

The following account of the slate quarries of Monghyr is si»t# 
given by Professor V. Rail in the of i i'**^'* 

"la the tianrition rotks of the Kharagpur EUla there is a band of 
dates, from 6 to 12 feet thick, which is traceable for many miles 
on the northern margin of the hills between Rishifcmd on the 
east and the Gaura and Amrasaiii ioh on the wrat. Being for 
the most port vertical, it can only be worked by steps on the sido 
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of tho hillfl, or by actml niines. For mimy coi^ttuiOB ihin ebte 
lioA been worked by the natives more after the faabion ordmaxily 
pnLGlifldl with roferenoo to veins of metalUo ore Uitin to dopoaits 
of sloie -f the petty mines ond qnamec servo to prodnce an amount 
oE sLate ^hiob is eqad to ibo demand p but tbs coat is eeitaiidy 
high. Its <!bief employment is for rooGag instead of tiies^ 
and a largo quantity ia so used at Ifongh}!? and tho neigb'^ 
boaring town; eurry platteis, ete,, are also made from this stone 
to Bome estont^*. This acoonat wm written many years ago 
before the quarries were develope<L 

There are now five slflta quarries in the Kharagpur Hills 
not fsr from the Dharalir& railway station^ situated at Mamk^ 
Sukhal, Tikai, Qaria and Amiasani^ These quaniee bavo been 
worked since 1864 by Messrs. Ambloi & Co., who purchn^ 
the Bosanni indigo factory from tho late Mr* D^e and oonverted 
it into a slato faoloiy. Fomierlyp work was carried on in on 
irregulfl-T Eadiion, the stone-cutters or qtiarryruen dividing their 
tlmo between quarrying and cultivation. Now nil arts kept 
coofitantly employed at tho qaarrios, nnd the slate-dressers, wbo 
formerly worked on own aocoiint in Monghyr, upon 

materials purchased from the firm, are located at the factoiy and 
kept constantly employed. At the quarries themselves consider* 
able changes have taken place, a system of tuimel^g and midci^ 
ground working having been introduced instead of open qtiaxiy 
working, tunnelled inclines (or adits) being driven into the Hll 
sides paraJlcd to the elate strata. This becaiuo neoesenry when tho 
outcrops were worked off, and though more expansive than the 
old lystoTUp has the grout advantage of enabling work to go on 
during tho rainy season. What is oven more impoxtiinip the alaio 
being under cover retnios what is i ochmcallj called the quarry 
waters^' or mobturu betw-noa tho lamiaso of the slate; this when 
dried up las it very quickly does under a tropical sun) interferoa 
with tho splitting into th^ and evan plates suitahlo for pent 
roofing. The height of tho working galleries from floor to roof is 
about 50 feet. 

Tho riono quarried is a eligbtly metamorphosed phyUitOp 
which, though not giving tho thinnest variety of rooting elates, 
prodaccB fine slaljo, for which a more axtensivo uso is continually 
being found* In 188d a now branch of tho sloto business was 
et&rted, that of enamelling slatct for dadoes and tho so-called 
black marble olock-cadcs, eto. This is net a new industiy in 
Europe, but it was mtroducod into India for the flmt time by the 
finn. The ouJput fluctuates greatly, tho average outturn per 
aimum duting the & years ending In I9U4-05 being 82S tone> but 
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in 1907 it was 3,286 isTia. The labour force employed in the 
laitei TOW numbered 365, o£ whom 259 worked below giotad ^d 
126 aboTe ground. Wages range from to 3 annas daUy, but 
many do pieoe-work and eau cam S to 12 a ^y. It is 

repotted that tie industry has great poaaibilities, but thst the 
lessees appear to bo hampered by the abort terms of the leases 
(rranted to. them by the proprietor, the DurbhangA 

The south of tho district contiuiis prt of tho Boogul nuoa Mje* 
producing sieo, which roughly comeides with a great belt of »■“<*■ 
BoJusts und osswiatod gumBaoso granite* some 12 milts broad md 
about 60 mUes loug, ’whloh strotohce from Bendi in Hsriribtighi 
district through the south-eastern coiuer of the GayA diatnct 
north-eastwnrds to near Nawadih (Jhajho) on the East Indian 
liailwuT in Honghyr. Here there are 4 mines at work, r»., at 
Pankatwi m Godi Moheari opened in 1906, Beharu (1900), 
KunruA (1900) and Baiima«o (1906). The average yield during 
tho five yeara ending in 1904-05 wes about 144 oa eompmd 
with newly 21 tons in the previous quinquennium, tho decline 
being attiibuied chietiy to the product boiog outclassed hy that of 
the HazAribsgh mines. In 1907 the outtain was 364 tons, oud 
the total number of employes was 452. The men ooiploycd we 
local rwidenta who come doily from Iheir homoa m the adjoinuig 
Tillages. Wages range from 2 to 3 anuofl daily for men (averag¬ 
ing 24 annas), and ora 14 annas for women and 1 anna a day for 
ciSdren. Tho largest mines are at Bobara, 

26 pita in 3 esoaTotiona, vary ing m depth from 9 to 60 feet, and 
at Kunrua, where there oro 6 osoamtions of 6 to 30 reot. The 
pioceea of mining is of a primitive character. Tho mica m 
generally discoTcred at the opposed outcrop of a pegmatite vein 
L a hid face and is foUowed from “book” to by unde^ 

hsmd stoning, which results in tortuous worm-hie holes. The 
whole material exlnwted, consisting of mic^ rubblah and uni^ 
ground u-ater, ia brought to tho surface V “ of coohes 

w-orkinc hand over hand on rudely coustmded btunbeo ladders. 

There ore souio other mica minea not bcLug worked at present 
which belong to the MabaiijA BohAdur of Gi^aur. These ore 
tho mines known as Naroda (in Behoia), knehna, Chihiru and 
TJehara, of which tho last Includes three mmta formerly known as 
Agorghcru, l>irsiijhama and Agpatthol, all situated m oiatiad 

Not for from the slate quarries of Dharahia^U a LiU of qt^ 
aose granite or milMoue grit, the stone eatiao c4 t orn wl^ is 
utiliz^ for grindstones. is also exported from Konghyu m 

eonsiderabU quaulities. The oooisest tmd is made icxtm Mar 
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tsfT noduUi ]iiii 0 BtoiL 0 ^ wlimb appeal^ to hsm been waabed itom the 
lim^aioaQ formationfi of ibo UIiullAyas and deposited all ov^t 
Bibar duiing the osoiUationa of tbo rivois by whidi it is traveraedK 
Tbe stone is bmnt in kilns in order to e^pel tbe carbonia uoid goa^ 
and tbe refiidue m i-oUe^led and sold at a low priee. Tbe beat 
Limo^ boweverT is nnide from tbe abolb of fxoab«water molluses^ 
wbicb are found in great abnndnni-e in Qxe marabea. 

In Sir WllUam Hunter^s Siati^hii of 

(pubiUbed in 1877j it h stated:—^'‘Tho great European mditatry 
connected with the preparation of indigo boa now for a long time 
Lakcn the first place amongst mantLfacturea in this di^trict^ and 
still holds that poaillon, Tbe area under indigo oultivatiou is 
estimated at 10^400 acresi, and tbe oiittnm at 4,000 itmnTidfl^ or 
about 143 Sir William Mimter then proceeds to quote a 

return eubmitied by the officer in ohorgo of tbo Beguaarai aiib- 
divieioD} '^inwhiob nearly all tbe chief faotoriea are aitn&ted^^'^ 
whieb fihowB that In 18G9 five oouceme were at work, vin», Man* 
jbaul, Begusaiai, Bhagwanpur, Begamsarai and Daulaiptir. These 
Doncerna cultivated IDjJSOO emfloyed Gj^dOO to 8,400 bauds, 

and produced 1,590 jimniida of indigo; but tbe ouitorn in that 
year wua veiy much less tbuQ in average yeare. In on article 
on the “ Difltrihutiou of Indigo in BougaL ” published iu the 
Stalisifcal Iteporf^r of 1877 wo find a fuller aooount of tbo 
indufitryi wbicb is as follows :— 

Indigo cultivation m llongbyr is believed to bo decreaa* 
ing, and ie now almoet entirely confined to the trat4 of 
country lying north of the Gimgce. On the south of the river 
there are only four fnotorieo^two European and two native—and 
their manufacluro for some time past baa boon very inoousider* 
able^ North of the Ganges 11 factories are at work—eight being 
under European, and throe under native management. Tbe 
aroa cdtiTated with indigo in the whole of the district may be 
elated as 15,000 Bcre% produoiag on an average 1,540 mannds of 
mannlaetnrod dye. It is said that lakb s of rupees are yearly 
expended on indigo cultiTation in tbe dktrict. In Monghyr, as 
elaowhore, indigo is ^owq on the best high lands that ere avail, 
able, and the cidtivation h unpopular with the ryots, os displacing 
their most profitable crope^ llie aamindfirs, however^ are favour¬ 
ably mclio^ towards the plantem, who pay a high rent for 
indigo lands; while the low, landless castes, snob oig MnaaharSf 
Dome and Dosadbs, get better wages for work on indigo oultivor 
tion and manufacture than they could hope for in other fines.'* 

Even as lato as 1901.42 tbero were tbo following factories 
and outworks x (1) Begamaarai^ with outworku at Tsghii, 
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Baraoni, Nawida and Jhamtift j (2) Bhagwanpur, having out- 
woika at Agapat, SurajpaxS and Kiitaul; (3) Haxiakb, with 
oatworka at Masnadpuir MahnS, Dhabanli and ilati Haair; (4) 
Manjhaul, with outwoika at BUhunpur, Blrpur aod Garlipiu&; 

(5) BiKUiii, with fflitwotks at Eaadwar, Garaharia and Kamhlpnr: 

(6) Nayftgaon ; and (7) Sadsnaadpni, with oatwotka at Hitaapiir 
and Sarmaatipar, There ware also four outworka of faotoiiea in 
Darbhangi, via., MeghaulandEiranagar, oatworka of Danlatpur; 
Malipur, an outwork of Mangalgurh ; and Gobmdpur, an outwork 
of Dalsinghsaiai. Even in tho short tiitio which baa si nee lapsed, 
tbo above bat ia maioly mtoresting from the point of view of a 
Local hiatoiian. The number of ruined factory bnildinj^ which 

j seea in North Monghyr ia a melancholy aight. The induatiy 
owing to adveiBfl Beaeona and the competition of 
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* now (1908) woTkiog. 

I The two factoriBS in 
I the Monghjrr stih- 
I diTTiion ate both in 
thana Kharagpur* 


Another industry of ieo™t introduction b tobacco inanufacture Tolwcfo 
which, it is hoped* mil have a more prosperoua future. The 
PoniuBular Tobacco Company, lijuited, which was formed for the 
purpoec of manufacturing tobacco in India, has recently seleoiotl 
Monghyr as its oeutiOt bcH^aiiBa the town hua the reputation of 
being one of the healthiest places in Bengal, U adiaceut to a 
large section of tho tobfioco-growing area, and also has the odTan* 
tage of both rail and river ttansport. The site selected is aituated 
about i J miles from tho railway station in the BasdeopuT ward, 
and covers 16 acres, enclosod within a brick walL In May 1997 
work was started on the buildings, which consist of a Isetory and 
^ leaf house, both 330 feet by 00 feet, a power house aud 3 leaf 
i^omge godowxtfl, all lOU feet by GO feet, and 2 ^Lrpentom’ ahops, 
meafiiring 125 feet by 3o feet. In Hay 190S the factcMfy was 
auffidently equipped to start manufacturing cigarettce. All 
machinery h drivep by electrical power, for generating wbioh 
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there nro a I^aiKiasIiire hoilcr and 250 H. P. horiKontal 
engiDea; while watox k pumped ftom wells into a xeEexroir 
coDtainiag lOOiOfiNj ^Uena^ and Mienee into a tanl on the 
TCiot 

T|50 fodoiy, which is in six divisions and has a fire wall run- 
mag up the eentrOj has thieo storoys^ and the chimney, 108 ieet 
high, is a cxmgpicaeuii landmark. In the cutting room the 
tobacco is ptepaxod and cut hy machinoft, ■which take tobacco at 
the rate of 300 lbs. i^r hour- The tobaooo then gees into the 
machine room, where cigarettes are mado at the rate of 400 per 
miTiutCj and from there to the packing room. In thia room the 
cigsrettes are oilher p^ked hy hazid^ or by machines wliich print 
and make the patkets, and the cjgaretiea iiislde at the rate 
of about 12,000 per hoar. The loaf house contaiim the pbuit 
for hflndliag the tobacco a® it oomea frotn the fields and fox pack* 
ling it in hogaheeds of L ,OD0 lbs. each, in which it is kept till 
required fox manufaetuie^ The carpentering plant is Tory 
complete, consifiling of a fimme saw for cutting logs into planks, 
ciroulux and hand sawi^ planing, tonguing and grooving madiines^ 
etc* Two buildings haye also been oreoted in ihe gxonnda. to 
provide acoommodalion for the European foremen, who inetxnct 
the native laboniers in the work- 

Tho Company purohasea tobacoo from all parts of Imdta and 
has a s) ail of American buyers from Virginia and Carolina for 
thifl purpose. The labour foioe at present members from 300 to 
400, and e Sorts ora being tnade to improve the present method 
of cultivating and curing tobacco in the tobaooo*growing trade. 

Iron wcfk. One of the oldest and moot interesting industries of Monghyr 
is iron and riocl work* in portieular the manufueture of guns, 
which dates book to the time when the Kawilib, Kirim All Kh^n, 
made tbe lown hia headqnartem- 

There is a general helLef that tliU has long been a declining 
industry* Kearly 20 yeata agOt for instance, it was reported that 
it formerly fiouriahedp in consequenee of the iron produced by the 
aEmeitera in the Kharagpur Hills, hut languished when iron articles 
began to bo imported, the iron workera finding more lucrative 
employment in the workahopa of the East Indian Eailway at 
Jam&lpur* It is doubiful, however, whether the indcLstiy Is quite 
ao dec^ent as la supposed. At any rate, it appears to be more 
flourishing now than U was 30 years ago, for in 1870 an orikle oa 
Monghyr aa one of the trade cenlresof Bengal etatad fipeoiflcally— 
Only four persons duriog the pa'^t year took out licenses for 
the manurooture of firearms, and ifae amount of guns and pistols 
tnmed out during that limo did not} it is alleged, exceed one 
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himdred,”* From Mr* Collin^;^ Rfp&ri £?» Arts and Irfdmiri& in 
it is olenr tlmt hy 1800 the indusEf j had rovivi&fU the 
averag^e number of guns made aimtiolly being ov^ef 2,OUO, 
“Formorly ”, llx. CoUm my^ iheie Trere only firo ahopa which 
Rold guns at the imrromidlng meMs, Tliia wna stopped uudei 
the Anns Act , and the monnfactxjfu was aliuofft extiDguiahed. A 
d^miind for cheap gxins^ however^, riiill eontihuedi and was sapplied 
from abroad through Calcutta. TheMonghyr gun-makers eonti- 
zmed to protest to the onthorities agmtmi the di^bilitios imposed 
on iheir trade, and the export from Calcutta oE foreign guns waSp 
it is aaid, stopped- HowcTcr this may haro been, a demand 
sjjmng up for JiEonghyr guns, arid now in the place of five ahope 
Ihe)^ ate Lvi^enty-iiTe. iTioy make single’-haricUed guns at about 
lls, 10 each* They no longer uinko thdr own iron^ but import it. 
The Iwrcls are made of iron rolled into a cylindrical ^hapOp 
weldtd togothex and then bored. AH the ports of the loot, include 
ing the small ficraws, ore home-made. The old geiamakors 
object to the new ^ops which have sprung up and say that guns 
ore now made so cheap that they eaimot be saf They even 
applied for an Inspector to teat the barrels, leot aoine aeddonta 
horn bursting barrels should discredit the whole trade”* This 
suggestion, it may be added, was not accepted by the then 
CommissioiLeT oi Bhagalpur on the ground that jt would be a 
needless interference with the industry* 

Coming to more reoeni timea^ the returns show that in the 
five years ending in 1899*19^00 the number of guns and pistols 
exported was llpOTo, represoatlng an outturn of 2^325 per 
onnump which ie oven better tban the figure quoted for 1890. 
In the next quinquennium, however, m,, in the five yeaia ending 
in 1904 - 00 , the nnnibei fell to 5^828, thb marked deorease being 
attributed to the fallmg off in the domand, oning to the 
greater core taken in the iesuo of gun Ucena^, to the coon- 
petition of superior weapons of Enrojiciui and Amerimi manu¬ 
facture at cheaper luies, and to the high wages which the 
operatives arc able to obtiun at the railway workshops of JamAl- 
pur. The present condition of tho industry is dcocribed as follows 
by Mr, J. G. CutniDiug, i*q.e , in his &mew af Us Indmlriai 
PositiOR and Prospects in Bengal in M08i ‘*The industry still 
thrives in Cofisimbaaar, so called after the Nawib who brought 
a carpenter from Delhi for making gim stocks, from wbioh 
small beginning this gun iadustry ortjse* There used to be 
92 shops, but there are now only 13, The annual outturn of 
gnus and pistols rose from 2,000 in 1890 to 3,000 in 1897* At 
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present, the number mfttiuf&ctnred annnAllj ie ab&ut 800, It {e 
reellj wonderful what fine i^estilta can be obtained by meanf of 
tbe crudest of methode and the simplest of appliances. Ita 
gunsmiths complained of loss of custom; but they appear to be 
flweated by tbe wholesak Indian firms in Calcutta^ about six in 
number, who buy their guns at R&, 8 to Rs. 10 for a single-barrsl 
and Hs* l&to Ra, 20 for a double-barrel gun. The guns made 
to order fetch higher raluea according to their quality. A aioglo' 
barrel breech-loader costa locally Ra, a double barrel braaeh-^ 
loader Rs. 50. A good workman can earn aa mueb as R^i. -iO 
a month Xot only gunSi but also platols and aword^atiohs are 
fumed out by the firtisans. 

The following aceomit of the method of manufacture U 
quoted from A Alonograph on Iron and Steel Wtn-k {n IfiS Proeimt 
of Btngal (Caleutta, 1907), by Hr* E, R. Wntflon, “ Gun-barrok 
of three kiuds arc medOt Tk*, plain, marked with simple twist 
(pijcva), and d&tnasoeiied* The eimplo twkt is a more or toss 
regular spiral mark running round the barrel, the marking being in 
tbe metal jiint os in damaseeued work^ The durnneoened barrel is 
marked all orer with small spirals of about | inch diameter. To 
make a plain barrel, a pieoe of S^wedlah iron bar is taken and 
hammered into a strip about 6 feet long, 1 inch wide and i to J 
inch tiuckp This U then hammered into a dose spiral, snob oh 
would be formed by winding the strip round a straight rod. 
Xeighbouiiug ooile of the spiral are touobing. Thoa, a rough 
tube is mode, tho bore being conaidorably lees than required in 
the finished barrel By heotiTig and hammerLUg, the coila of the 
spiral are wdded together, ami the wall o| tho tube hm now 
b^mo solid. To prevent the iron being apoilt by so many 
heaiinga, it is generally covered with mud bsforo being put in the 
fire. In forging tho enda'of the tube a ntandrSl is inacited into 
tho boro to prevent the lumen dodug up. The tube is now bored, 
and for this purpoee an implement is used which may be likened 
to a large laiiwaj carriage key* The band is G%ed firmly in 
position, passing through a bole in a large post, which is itself 
firmly fixed in the ground* A man now inserts a borer of amall 
bore into the barrel and gradually borea through the barrel. 
This operation scrapes the sides of tho lumen and makes the boro 
slightly greater and fnoro uniform. A slightly larger borer is 
now inserted and the operation repeated, and gradually the bore 
is made larger and more uniform, until the desired size is attained. 
This operottou must be done gradually and gcncj^y takes a 
man three days^ The outside of the barrel ia now filed up to 
the desired shape^ 
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"To imko a btarel vitb die simple fwiet marking, s nnmter of 
ebrips o! Swcdiali iron—say, alwnt I* to 1 int'h -widp, J inch thick 
and 8 to 10 inches lojig—ore laid altemotiDg ^th the snire 
number of soft steel strips of the same width and length, the 
steel need for this purpose being the hands tnkfti from btles of 
imported eotton goods, oto. About IG of these strips are piled 
together and held together by a soft iron strip, which is welded 
round them. We thna haTO a bundle about 8 or 10 inches long, 
3 inches wide and ^ ineti to 1 incih deep, shoeing the edges of 
the 10 strips at what may be called the sarfaees of the bundles. 
This is now heated and grodnally bammered into a stnj^ about 
6 feet long, I inch wide and i to J inch thick, in siieh a way 
that the lines along which the altemato layers of iron and steel 
hare welded mn tho length of the slrip. 't his strip ia now 
welded with one of soft iron of similur lUmensicns, and the strip 
thus obtained is used for making a harad ui the eamu way as 
descrihe<I already for tho preparation of a plain barrel. Of 
eonrso, tho comporito layer ia kept outermost. 

" To make a damascened bs^l a number (say, eight) of com- 
poeito strips are prepared in the manner already described, bnt 
they are made of smaller size. Each strip is then twisted many 
times until it looks like a long screw - say, 3 feet long, 4 inch 
diameter and with n J inob pitch. These eight screw-like reds 
mo tied together and forged out into a long strip about 1 inch 
wide and ^ ineb thick. This is welded to a soft iron strip of 
sintilftr dimensions, and the composito strip is made into a barrel 
in tho way already described. Of course here also tho tiompodto 
layer is kept outermost. After tbo barrel has been filed ap true 
and polished on the ontride, tho markings are brought out by 
the application of a solution of chomLoaifl known as ‘ English 
misture,’ 

" The guns nsnally produeed are single-bairol mtizzle-loailmg 
IS-boTO shot guna fired by a cap, the capnipple being at tho side 
of tho hreoeb-picce. Tho hreecb-piecie is forged and filed out of 
one piece of soft iron, and is quite a oompHisitod pLooo of w'ork. 
This is flcrewod on to tho barrel, the screw thread being made by 
EngUsh taps and dies. The largest shop in Monghyt belongs to 
ono Borri Mistri, who is somowhat more advanced than the rest 
of the gunmakera. Ho con make o rery good imitation of almost 
any gun you will give him.—double-barrelled breoch-loadms with 
choko-boros, oto, I noticed in his shop a tool for finally polishing 
the interior of the barrel, which wna very arailar to the tool used 
at tho Government Small Arjiis Foetoiy at lohapore for the samo 
pnipoee, rig , a hard steel tool with a redangulaT iwlisbing etlge, 
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TvhicK is pflcled nsnitli pi^ea of hornj papo^i. oto-j to fit ttis boxfl. 
Ho can. “ Hue ” plain bairob, and tempoi tie loot, trigger, eto., 
so tint they show a play of oolonre. The loo^a are geuorally 
ciaaed 'n-ith oiuamentatioQ after English patteme.” 

lion smeUrng uus formerly carried on faiily tistousively in 
the Kharagpur Hills, but it waa given up there in conscquenBa 
of the import of foreign iron, the buicUctb Ruding employment, 
and getting bettor wngea, in tie roiUvny works at Jim^lpur. 
It ie Blill wirritd on, however, on a Toiy email scale in tho 
extreme south in the Ciatai thana. The* amelteia, who are 
called Kol MajLiB, ohtain iron ore from tie bed? of tie hill 
slreamB and smelt it in mde foniMca m a primilive niaimeT. 
Tie industry is alniost dead, but the faantH still prefeia the iron 
tins prepared for the head of bia arrow. The numior of iron 
smelters retumeil at tie cenaua of 1901 was 640. 

Gold mnd rilver work is carried on by tie local Sonars on a 
small scale, hut their work is of a very ordinniy chnraoter. More 
finished artidea are turned out ut EianigiHir, where the artisajiB 
are said to have boon intredueed by the old Itajas of Kharagpur. 
The following account of the iudastry at tiifi place is quoted 
feoin ^ J/envffrffpA m Qalimd SiYrsr TTcj-i oi the BengalPraymisij 
(Calentta, 1905), by Jlr D, X. MookerjL “ Of tie 300 eoula now 
in the town, about one-eixti are actively engaged in the trade, 
out of wbicb they make only a moderate living, That their 
profit is small may be ooncludcd from the migration of sevend of 
the younger men to larger towns, wheie their okili U better 
appreciate and more Uherally recompensed. The majority of 
lie |eweb now made are braoolota, auklels witli inniiinorablo 
pear-ohaped bella that tinkle muacally, neokUwes, earruiga, belts 
and ornaments for the beur and forebend. A favourite moans of 
euhauring the efioei of the omomenta is to insert small cubes of 
gold and oilver in the design. Tie aurfuces of these cubes are 
brightly polished to lesomble piedona stones, and have nn alto¬ 
gether do^ng effect when ooeu in the mass, Another eqnally 
common trick is to inforeperae the jewel with small poUets of 
burnished rilver. Atarddm are also mode, 

“ But the thing for which Kliarogpur b most famoua is tie 
gold and silver fish with a amoll cavity between tie head and lie 
body* used for Coring perfumes Ijaxgo apeeiuiens of these fish 
are also oeoaaionally used os caskets to present illamlnatod 
addresses in. Th(^ chief peculiarities of the fielj one their extreme 
tight ness and flexibility. Tie body oonrists of thinly beaten out 
ovals overlapping each other. One edge of the oval Is walloped 
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to resemblo the scalofl of a Gsh^ the phun hjilf bein^ hidden hy 
the AcollDped etlge of tho ftncceetliiig eltip6ep Tliego aje loosely 
fitted on to myh other und are kept together by fine wires run¬ 
ning from the nock to the tail of tho fish. Aa altemiito senLas 
are gold-wafiliedf the coinbinod ottoot of the gold and eilTor aculoa 
flofihing in the Bnidight is verj'^ pretty* The fish Is Tisnally built 
up from the taiU o»cU snoeesaive ring being bigger tban the last, 
till the required length ia oltainodj and the head m thon fastened 
to the last ring by t™ amall binges.” 

The eaipenters and oabinot makers of Monghjrr have great Wood 
skill in making inlfdii ebony c^s, neoklaeQa of heteLnut wood, 
palm woodt horn and ehony^ brooohefi and btiiwelots of antiquated 
shape and pattern, Besidea these, they carve artielefi of farnitiirot 
and make bo^es, walldiig sticks* and other small articles, which 
are inlaid with {Hdtems in hom and ivory. But the Monghyr 
carpenters do not only excel in makiog inlaid cabinet-ware : they 
are eqnallj clever in turning ont chairs^ tables, and almirabs at 
prices which make the export of such articles a aoutce of eomndop- 
able profit ; and the trailc itiight b© extendodi if the carpen* 
tens could bo persuadad to lay in a good stock of wood* 
and not uao it until it is weE toosoned- The kinds of wood 
chiefiy used by the Monghjr carpenters are ebony, ptthdr 
{PlerDc&rpuw »tiii {Dalf^rgta and kaiA^l (Arh- 

tarpm 

The following account of tbo industry is quoted from A 
3f&»&ffrapA 0/ IFood Carffnt/ in Bertffiiiy (Caloutta, 1903) by 
Chevalier O. Ghilardi: *^^*1 have olHcrved th^ tho wood-carving 
used for the frontages of houflos and for their interior decoration 
m of very poor quality indeed. The reason is ea^ly found in the 
fajct that wood-carving* as it is understood in BEUikipore, Pblni 
and Gaya^ is not carried on horcp In reality, there is no wood- 
carving in Monghyr hut only inhud wort* for wMeh iharo is a 
fair demand and clover artisans* Tho small quantity of carding 
neoosaary in this inlaid work on small articles of daily use is made 
on ebony or mahogany wood* the depth of the earring not exceed¬ 
ing the thickncBs of a rupee; and therefore the work of tho local 
artisaiiB is not otaployed on. heavy eariing inpatVdr or •iia wood, 
suoh as pillars^ arebitraveap friezes, doors* etc. The Monghyr 
earring has a certain reputation for the CTnbcUifibmont of inlaid 
work* and tho craft has been handed down from father to son 
for Severn! goneiaticns Tho few families pruetiring it wem 
established hero In tho middle of the I8tb century* and they wore 
brongh! to Monghyr, as the tradition goo*, hy Mir Xlstni with 
his gnnmiakers. it may be Hiippoaed then that the wood fittings 
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of tli€ guns Wiens th^ only ariioles wortod tipoxi in the vory 
beginning ol the mduriiy by tbotao who, it is knownt 

oxccllod in ncmting rich inlaid work on the gnn f?mTi«^eii 
Whon the demEUid for eiysh work ceaaed in the course el tlmei 
the artiaana doToted themselves to other bmuehoe of the mduatiy, 
and applied their inlflld work to objects snch m those in nse at 
the prodeut day/^ 

Chevalier Ghilardi mentions the work of two men who were 
ooDsidered **the local oelehrities of the profearion ” in Monghyr, 
and were ipedally eeleded to work on the exhibits of the Darb&r 
Exhibiiion at Delhi, These men doubtless posssees talent* bnt 
they lack orig'inality* Tlie forms of the articles they wake are in 
each easa always the same, and the deoorativa motives are never 
changed* Whether it be the cabinet^ the tahlc* hoxes^ brackets* 
ink-Rtands, stools^ fmmee, eta, the pieces have alwaya the ssme 
form, the solo differenoe being confined to the proportiona^ 
When W 0 have Boon the small stock oE these gooda naually kept 
in a shop, all the other ooUectiona are more repetitions, with 
more or loss finish, wlneh latter factor inilnences tho cost of 
production.” 

Othii- Among other minor indiistries may be mentioned boakcU 

jfliaking^ which is mostly carried on by the low caste of Dorns* 
who make neat baskets from wheat straw and Ebrea of varioua 
grassoa Fancy baskets of a better class ore also made of siki 
grass and fine bamboo chips woven together with allk or cotton 
thready this bssket-waro attmeied attentioii at the Melbonme 
Exhihilion of 1S8U Pottery-making m a regnkr village inditstry, 
the articles produised being mo^ly porous water vessels^ Cotton 
weaving is also carried on in tho villagca* coarse doth being 
prodnoed;, but the industry is gradoaUy dying out owing to 
the compotition of cheap imported pieco-goodsw Coarse blankets 
are woven by a few famihos of Qniork, and thera ore a few dyers 
and calioo-bmndoia, the oeutro of the latter industry being at 
Sheikhpuri. The same place is nlan noted for tho manufaeturo of 
tubes for the hookah ox Indian pipe. Saltpetre la 

manufactured on a very tmaM scale, and tho mdnstiy is not 
flouruihiag. There is a sinall manufaetora of molosaesi, tho ywr o! 
Gidhaur having a special reputation and aeUing genondly at higher 
prices than th^ manufactured in other plsocfi- Aerated water 
is mcbde from the mineral springg near Monghyr and esportodi 
Ta»DR. Tho district is favourably eituatod for trade both by rail and 
river. The most important river innrta mo Ifonghj'r* Simaiik, 
and Gogri on the Ganges, and Kbagarii on the Gandak- Mon- 
ghyr, BarhiyA, lAkhisoral, Jamalpnr, 6heikhpui4 and Bariarpur 
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aiB tli& chief centres of trade on tie railwaj^ while b c^asideiaWo 
Foltiiuo of tiafilo pcuBsee Tail pur to SiiUapg:anj statien in^ the 
Bhilgalpiir dietriet. Monghyr iilmoet entirely an egricnl- 
tuTftl district, its export trade conrifits mainly of agrii^tnial 
preducta* the chief of which orQ Yoriotia food-grains* oilseeds, 
gram and piilsas, wheat and mustard, csliillica and tobaooo leaf. 
There is olao a conHidcrahle export of raw sugar and of \ and 
a small trado is carried on ux Ume, Bsltpotie and bides^ the trade 
in hides being oompamliTelj? recent^ Slate is exported fiotn the 
quarries in the JOmragpnr IliLU, and much of the grass 

used for ctsewbere is oxpostod from Monghyr, being oolleoted 
in the low-lying Phatkiya p^rgana by the Khan|ars or Bliing^ 
makers. That oiling gross ie ahso coUeoted and exported from the 
Soldo locality. The principal imports are salt, pieoegoods and 
coal, the greater part of the coal being sent to the railway 
workshops at JamMpnr, Other imports are rieo^ refined sugar, 
cotton twiflt and yam, and kcroseno oiL 

From the south of the district uwi/^Met is exported in large 
qiiantities for ujec in distilleries^ graa§ is cut hy Saniila 

and Naiyis in the Kharagpur and Moh^ri Hills and is (icnt 
to the mills for paper mHnufaoturo. Bamboos are out in the 
Batia and Maheari liills dining Januaiy and Slarch, and make 
strong They ire sold for half an anna or one anna caou 

to pilgrims, who ihiong the load at thb season on their way to 
Baidyaoath, Each pUgrim generally takes hack with him as 
many as ho can con’voniently carry, and probably drspo^ws of 
them for a fair profit to his up-eounLry brethton. Mica is mined 
extensively in Malic$rl and exported ci<i Tisri nnd Giiidih; and 
the Moh^ja of Gidhaur ha^ a few miea niiucfl in Chakii, 
which arc leased out to Bengalis. At Nawidih raUw-ay station 
(JhajhiJ there is a thriving trafie in biri^i native dgarettea 
made of a little tohooco roUed up In the leaf of the tree, 
which is supposed to bo very aroniatio when nued in this xvay^ 
Hah tala and NaiyAs get one pice per or small bnndlc of 

thcee leaves, and they can pluck and bring in fiii to eight 
a day« The tobacco is imported from Calontta and from the 
north of the district. The actual makers of the cigarettes get 
4 annas per thousand^ which they con earn in a day, and the 
manufaeturer gets Ee. 1 to Ke. 1-4 per thousand for the cigaieiteB 
from Calcutta firm s . The leaves of the tr&o ore also exported 
in large quantitlce for tho preparation of leof-platee, which 
refreslment vendors at railway stations use for serving oat fried 
gram and other delicacies to hungry traveUetiu 
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Till within cotopimtivdy reoeut ttm&a Iho chief highwayig ol 
oommeree^ and the muin routce by which, ihia district wm 
oonnecied with other part$ of ladio, were the river Gnugcfl iind 
tho road nmnipg along its Bouthom banh. Local truditiou 
ascribes tho hitter to the Emporor Shor Shob^ and it Is hnown to 
have boon the highway along which Muhamiuadnii armicB passed 
m thoir laaichcs to and ftoni Bengal and North-Wostorn India. 
Tho Gangoflj howover, appears to have been used far more 
by travellcra, several of wfaoni have left occoanta of the jouraoy 
up and dowTi the river. From thoE^ aecounta oud from otheff 
Aourree wo learn how groat tho oort of fravolliugi whether by 
n»ad or riverj used to bo* XTiose who wished to go by road from 
ColcuLto, a distance of +30J milea^ had to pay no less than 
Kb* i06| of which Rb» f301 represented the wages of/j^J/Av’-beoroTS 
and the bidanoo the hire of tho p^lkL Those who went by river 
hud, according to a return for 1781, a |ouniey of ^6 days from 
CalcnttUk and its cost depended upon how many or hoatmeu 

were engaged. For a budgerow tho rate varied from lis. 2 to 
Us- 8 per diem, wbilo Wger boatfl oallod “ woollectB,*' fjj., 
tilanhs, ccwfc from Rb. 22 to Its 29 a day. Steam veaselg do net 
appear to have gone so far up the river tmtil 1838, when a vessel 
ealled tho Uao^fti^ came up from Calcutta; tho passage, up and 
down, was performed at an average speed of 4^ miles an homr.* 
Tho East Indian liailway w'os extended to Monghyr in 
FobrufiTy 1862, and slime that date acveral other Hues have 
been eoiLBtmrtcd. First a Hue, now known os tho Loop Llud, was 
const Ttiriod with u grout bend to the north, in order to follow the 
Ganges; and then, when trafGo incroosod, a chord line was made 
from I^bhorui to Kbana* Ten yearn ago tho constmetion 
of the bonth Eih&r lioilway oontinned the lino to QayA on the 
welt, whom it meets tho Grand Chord lino | and mom recently 
tho Bengal and North‘Wyslcm Railway extended Ste ayistom 
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fhrough tl)0 north of the dintrld, the line being opened to traffic 
in 1900, Since then the Company owTiing the latter railway has 
conrirticled a brnncii Uno running northwaide from Manat through 
the Gogrl thana into Bhagalpur. 

The didiiel ia, on the whole, well Bcrved by milwaya, thoao to 
the flonth of the Ganges being broad gauge and thoae to the north 
metre gauge. South of tho Ganges the I^p Inno of the Eeat 
Indian Kail way paBsea through tho district from oast to west 
and the Chord T iiae from north-west to south-oast; while tho South 
Esilway runs through the Sheiihpiira thana westwards 
to Gnyi, and there ia also a braneh lino leading from Jamilptir 
to Monghyr town. 

The following are tho stations on tho Loop lino, proceed- Loopi.ioo 
ing from oast to west, and tho distances between them. Tho 
first station ia BariSrpar. 291 miles from Calcutta, and than, 
in order, oome Jamtdpur (6 miles), Dhaiahra ^7 miles), liajrft 
(11 miles), Kiel (10 miles), Lafchisnrai (1 mile), Mantalha (4 
miles) and Uarhiya (5 miles), the station lost uuined being on the 
western bonier of tho district. This lino presents some intereatiiig 
engineering feaiuios. Shortly before reaching Jamalpur, it 
passes through the northeramoBt ridge of the Kharagpur H^a 
by » tunnel called tho Monghyr tunnel. This t^nel, whieh 
till recently wna the only one on, the East Indian Railway, 
is 900 feet in length, 33 feel in height and 36 feet iu width. 

After leaving JamBlpur, tho lino procenjila for about 30 miles 
close to tho Kharagpur Ilillfi, and between ICiul and Laihlsarai 
orosecs tho river Kiul by a fine loltice girder bridge of 9 spans 
of 150 feet each. It then lahee a sharp curve in a northerly 
direction, and 4 milea furthc'T on creeses the Ualuhar river by 
another lottice girder bridge of 4 sponc of 150 feet eoch. In 
this latter portion the line is Md along an embankment pierced 
by a nnmber of culverts iu order to prevent damage from the 
floods of tho Ganges. 

Tho following oro the stations on the Chord Lina and the chonl 
distances between thorn. The first station la SimaltnU, 317 
miles from Culcutla, and tho next in order are Jhajba (11 miles), 
Gidhanr (7 miles), Jornui (9 miles), II onanpur (10 miles) and 
Kiul (7 miles). Tmm the latter place, trains run ou to Lahhi- 
aocai and Bsrhiya, whieh have been slroody moutioned under 
the account of the Loop Lino. The Chord Line in this 
district is morfaed by some steep inclines and paasea through 
picturesfiuo hill sceneiy. Alter leaving SimnitalA, it runs through 
ft ptiBs between the hills, and then through aomo deep cuttings 
till it icBches Jhtijha, long known as NawAdUi, The latter 
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clRtibn^ wLxch is FitiLstciJ d^rt lbs coullRiDS <juartore for 

tlie aocoiMCQdRtioE of tlie Compfuiy'^e fiommts, aod ia a di^UJgixig 
pl/LOGi for enginpaj n sooou-il oi^gino tsoiiig generally aitoclkod to 
goods traiDs to oaablo tbotn to ascend tlie stoep inclinB between 
this atation arid SimaltalE. The line I hen mns oiose to the Imse 
of tlie Kharagpur Hills till it readies Kiol^ a large junction^ at 
whtoli tho Chord mid Loop Lines meet, and flom which the 
Stiiilh BihSr Kail way runs eotilh-weai to Gfaja. 

The latter railway has a leogtii within tlm distiiot of ahoat 
33 mile^ and after loaTing Kiel and Xathlsanu passes two 
fftationSr Serfln (10 milo^ feoni TAlfhiRAmi J and SheikhpaiOi 
6 miles farther on. 

The otdy olhor Huo in the south of the district is tho 
Monghyr bmoeh line^ 6 miles long, which conncofce JamOlpiir 
and Monghyr, and hss an intemieJIate etatlon at Pniabsarair one 
of tho of ilonghyr on the outskirts of the town. 

North of the Ganges the country is sorred by tho IlEjipof- 
Kalihar esteasion of the Bengal and North-Western Eailway 
system. ProcoodiDg from west to east it skirts flio Gimges fairly 
closely for some miles from Bachhwari to Begtisarai, Thenoa 
it oontinues dee cast to Sahebpur-KamM at a greater distauoc 
from tho riTer, which takes a sharp bend sontb before peToriitJg 
to its easterly oouri^. Frytu mebpur-Karnil to Mans! the 
railway follows tho liter closely in a uoitharly bondi and tben 
again ooeume^ a Bouth-ooaterly direction, roughly parultol to the 
nTcr. Ibere am abort hmoch linos from iJarKHmi and Sihebpor- 
lUmEl to the Ganges at points opposite Mokfemeh and Moaghyr, 
ihB iermiii U-ing Simwld Oh&t aud MongVr GhAt, r««pectivcly. 

i^cludiiig tbew two fboit braoeii How, tbo length ot tha line 
mmm the dietiict is ubout Td miles, und tho following aio tha 
sUllons and dietaiiws btfwecn thenj. 

1 rocee^tig from melt to east the first station is BaniiLwara, 
1? order (Mime raghia (6 tiiiltss), Baraimi flsg station 
J mi^), Baraimi jimction (1 mile), Tiirath {5 miks), Bagueoral 
(5 nidas}, lAtho (4 mU&i), Lakhininia (7 milea), 8ALehpur- 
Eftinsil^tb roilea), Khagnris (8 mikfl), Mauai (o miles), Muhesh- 
{i nulm} and Paarab^ (7 miles). Barauni is on important 
lino, for a bnmcli line to SimoriS tihat and 
the Bleamer plying betureaii it and MokSmoh Ghat establish 
ooi^umaBon l^wcen the Bengal and North-Westoni Hailvvay 
and Ibfl East Indmn liailway, 

* 1 . ^ recently been t-crastractod due north 

through the '^oatm of Qi^i tbioa, ^ eveatuaUj ran 

to SupiMil m North Bbagolpuj^aad to Bhaptilhi on the Ehamra 
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Gh^t branch oE the Beagol and North-Westam Eailway near the 
Nepal frontier* It is estpected that this line will be o! great Talme 
to the district in pioridiiig diroet coamunisatioii a tract 

interfificted by numeroua rivers and ehannela, wrbieh now render 
traffic by rood moat difficnlt. 

The Bengal and North-Wofitom Railway Company has alao 
surveyed a ridlway from Durbhanga to Khogarilr but the projeot 
hoa not yet been aanotioiiod. Sanction baSf howover, been giTOn 
recently to the conetruotion of lines froin Sanhorpunl to Samisti* 
pur and to LahoiiA Sarai (Daibhangi) rii Singhai^ end land ia to 
bo token up for these extensions. 

The Dirfriet Board molntuios the main roads, wMoh have an boib# 
aggregate length of 1,344 iiiileSj^90| miles being metalled and- 
1,253^ tuilea uimietallcd, besidea a nnmher of villnge roads^ ohiofly 
rough nnmotalled tracks, with a total length of 207 miles. South 
of the Ganges tho principal roods radiate from ttneo centiCfl, 

Honghyr^ Lakhioarai and Jamui. The foUowisjg are the most 
important roads from Monghyr:—(1) Tho BhJgfllpnr road, 
extending in thiR district from Monghyr to Ghorghfit, with a 
length of 15i miles, of which the fir^ 12^ miles have been 
metalled. It passes by Mohadeo Bukot and Buri^iir, where there 
is an old inspection bungalow at tho 11th mile, and by Kaly^-^ 
pur 124 miloa from Monghyr. The road is behoved to date hook 
to the MiLhammadan penod, and has trees planted on both sides 
up to the 14tli mile. (2) The Patna rood, extending from 
MoDghjT to Barbiyi, with a length of 3& milea, of whidi 2 miles 
are inotalled. It posses by Baba, Surajgarhl, and Balgndar, 
and crosses the Dakra Nullah at the 4th mile, the Gandri in 
the 20th, tho Kiul in the 2Slh and the Ilalubar river in the Slst 
mile. These rivers all have ferries, escept the Rial, which, 
however, is foidablo when the hoods subside* There ore inspec¬ 
tion bungalows at Bahft in tho 12th mile and Surajgarhi. in 
the 20th mile. (3) The Kharagpur road, 23 miles long, leading 
from Monghyr via Bariarpuj to Kharagpur. The first portion 
of this road as far as BoriSrpui Is tho first section of the Bh&galpnr 
road mcnlioned above, and tho second portion of the toad, which 
is 11J inilefl long, runs ftoni Bari^pur to Kharagpur. The roiid 
k metalled throughout and crosses tho river Man close to Kbarag^ 
pur by a atone oonerete causeway 195 feet long. At Kboiagpur 
there k an inspection himgalQW. This road k conlinued to 
Gaddih IS 4 mHea from Kharagpur, and thonoe to Mallepur 194 
miles further on* At Oangta in the 8th milo there m a bmnoh 
road leading eastwards to Sangrimpur, and thonce a road 20 miles 
long leads northwards to Sultlinganj in the Bhigolpur dktiUfl. 
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The following^ are the chief rootU loading from Lakhisarai 
(1) The Jamu! rood, 21| milcfl long, of which 3 milea ara metalled 
It through Manjhwc, where there is an inspedion hunga- 

lew, and thore u auother uapeotion bungalow at Lohhi&arai. (2) 

The Siiaudra road, which k on unmetaUod road, ia 134 nulea 
long. 


The foUowing are the principal ronda from Jamui -^(1) 
The Sheikhpai* road, 39 milea long, which orienda from Jamui 
to Shoithpara rid Sifcandr4. 'Iliero uro inapeolion himgalowa at 
Jamui, Sifcondrft ll3J milcB from JrunQij and Girhinda (1 mile 
from SheU^pura). From Shcihbpuri there k a rontintiation of 
tine rood, 11 nulea long, running north-eaei to BarbighA on the 
border of the Gaya district; and from Sikaudri another brandi 
rood le^ duo eaist to the Gayi district. f3) The Santil Paroa- 
nasrood, 39 miles long, which extends from JamiiT to Pmihasi 
™ the hoj^™ of the Santal Parganaa. It crosses tho river 
M m the 3rd, tho Sukhnfi in the !ith, and tho Bamar in the 
Idth 1^0 those throe Btreams being unhridged. It then passes 
ttough BatiB, where there is an infiiwction bungalow at the 
iJd^mjlo. iM^eoding southwards, it runs ever tho Batii pass 
and continu^ through hiUs and jangle, and over throe unhridged 
^leanw, to Chakfit at tho SQnd mile, where thore is another 
j^ion bungalow. It then branehea ofl to fl,o south-east to 
1 unhasi, 8 miles from ChukAi, and thence to Deoghar. Tlioro 
are soveml important branch roods ooimeoted witli this rend 
VI*., from Datis a cross-road to Jhajha (Xawidih), loi miles 
long, a croflfrj^ from Chakai to SiinaltalA, 15 miles long, and 

bora™ of th. 

xiazinti^gh distrief, 8 jujIca loog. 

North of the Ganges there aro 798 miles of roods, which 
pros prachoally half a mile of road to every square mile of 
superfimol area. Ody 43 mUes, however, are bridged and drained 
throughout, molu^g 13 mOcs of tnetall«l road; 2m miles 

^ the remainder 

m 1 ^ ft^'weather roads. The main roads arei- 

extending from Steamer 
to north of Moiighyr town, through Tilwar 

I^khminii, Ballii, Begusarei 
and Teghxii, all important markets, but it has lest much of its 

Is^Th^n railway* wtb which it runs poridlel, 

pa^ol to the rood just meutiODBi. It starts from Kusera in 
bbo Dor^anga distnct and pomes through Beraria, Bariftrpnr. 
Monjhaul, PanhAre, Khagarifi and Qogii. This road ia^tho 
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Disin Tonto thTOUgli H 10 oontro of Nortli MongKjr, (3) Tho 
Nopal looil, let niilos long, from Mansi to iiaklitiyarpur and 
Balhi on tha Bh&gnipur lordor. Thenco it continues north 
through tbo Bhfigalpiir distiict to SupauL, BluxptiAhi, nnd 
Kandauli on the Nepal frontier. 

In thaua ToghiB, and in the weatem and unstera portiona of 
thana Bognearai, thoro are nnmeroua bnmeh roods proTiding 
fairly easy oomiuniiicutlon from cno piirt to iioother and to 
the railway lino; hut with tho eiception of tho Nepal rood, 

Gogri ihfina is prsctirnlly without means of communication other 
thsji surface and fair-weather roads. The nature of the country, 
the numoreus etrcaine, and tbo liahiUiy of the whole of the ocntnal 
area to inundation mtihe the coet of embanked roads prohibitive. 

The difficulties and espensa of road-mabing in this area may 
bo gathored from the feet that in tho fiifit eight miloa of tbo 
Nepal road from Mans! even in the driest weather throe ferrioa, 
and for tho groator port of tho j'car, five ferries have to be 
maintaiaed. 

The GangOBi wbioh mtorseota the district from wicst to east for Watbh 
over T5 miles, is navigablfl at all eoasons of the year for river 
steamers and the largest oouutty boats. A considerable rivaT* 
bomo trade is carried on, tho etoatners of the India Gonend and 
Eiver Steam Navigation Coiapanies convoying goods and pasaon- 
geis to a number of places bet wood Calcutta and Patna. The 
Hast Indian Bail way al^ maintains a ferry Bteiimer service acKss 
the Ganges from Monghyr to Ihe opposite binlr of tho Ganges 
and to Khi^rift and Gogri. Another steamer eervioo connects 
lloksmoh Ghat on the East Indian Uailway with SimariA Ghat 
on the Bengal and North‘WeBtem Railway. 

Tho Littlo Qnndak is navigable for large country boats all the 
year round, but is only used by river steamem as far as Kbagarih, 
li few miles from its junction with the Ganges, During the 
dry season tbo channels at the entrance become unnavigable 
for rivoT steamera, and dredging is required to allow for their 
paffiage throughout the year. The TiljugS ia also navigable for 
oounlry-boafs all the year round, but only small craft of 10 tons 
burden can ply on it during tho hot weather. It is not Ttssd by 
rivoi steamers, the number O'! snags, in the river l^ed for the first 
few miles being on obstruction to navigation. In 1[H13-(KJ, the 
India General Steam Xavigotiou Company tried to run steamers 
tip to Lihamahra Ghat from the Ganges at the Koo Bridge, in 
order bo tap the large gmin esport traffic of the adjoining 
country; but the oiporiment proved a failure. Bools are also 
largely used us a moans of conmiumcatiun (n the northern 
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portioii of the disttzct^ where a large area retEiiiiiiB. uador water 
dudjag the miiifl. 

The conToyanoefi generally in Bae* whether Inmte or carte, are 
tie MQie ae In other parte of Bihtir and call for no apedal 
desotiption. In tho wuth, however, the people om a email eoit 
of primitive malco, called sdffarf whkh ia eharaeterLBtic of the ap- 
lande of ChotS Nigpur. The wheels are Bolid atcles mode of 
BwAwifor iiHia/wood j<^cd by a tdi wood ask, on which are 
bound a oouple of bambooa uniting the wheels to the yoke. This 
cart ifl mainly used for tho convoyanoe of timber from the jungle. 
Where the roads are too stony or steep for the easy passage of 
carts of this piehUtoric type, grain, imhva and other produce 
arc mainly carried by poeh^bullooks. 

It is of some interest to compare the present state of postal 
commuincaitionE with what it was a Uttlo over a century ago. 
From a table of rates of postage isaued in 1795 we find that the 
postage from Oaloutta of a letter w'eighmg tolas wha 4 ann^^ 
and heavier letters were charged for at an incrcaelng rate, one 
rupee being charged for letters weighing 4i to Oj toks- An 
accident which happened to the ddk boat in that year shows us 
how scanty was the correspoadenoo under this s^em of rofea. 
A ddk boat containing the Calcutta letters despatched to Bbagal- 
pur and Monghyr having Leon upset and all the letters lost, a 
list of both miuls was pnbUshed. The list woe not a tong one, 
for there were osly 4 privato oud 4 service letters for Bhtgalpur, 
besides a copy of tho “Morning Post" and 12 mogarincs, while 
for Monghyi there wore 3 private and 2 sorvloe letters and 8 
magazines only.* In striking contrast to this is the feet that in 
190t>-07 no less than 2,63(1,010 poelal articles wore delivered in 
the district, including 1,H6,886 leilere, 1,339,784 postcuids, 
118,600 packets, 110,734 newspapem and 10,916 paioeU. 

There are altogether 55 post oflicos in the district and 247 
milea of postal commnnioation. There is a Government telegraph 
office at Mongbyr, and 8 poBtal-telegraphio offltes have been 
opom^ at Boguaarai, Gidhaur, JaanSlpur, Jamiif, Khogorii, 
InkhUarai, Sheikhpuia and KhoirA. It m&y bo added that the 
value of the money oidera issued in 1906-07 was Rs. 16,45,470 
and of those paid Ra. 31,37,013, while the total amount doporilod 
in the Bavines Bank was Rs. 5,39#345, the number of depoaite 
being 4,585. 

* Tlo OmJ Old Dijf« el fiuaounth lehn Ccmpiiitr (iv^rJa[iMl,CjUcutth 190(11, 

VqI, Pr 464u ** 
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CHAFTER X. 


LAND iJEVENtJE AnMTNTSTEiTION, 

UnnER tha mle of tho ftfnghAl ompeiora tfie district appears to ttmvui 
haTO been included in Siirtan HajipUTr Tiftut and MongLyr. 

The groator portion "was nppoioiitly eomprisod within Sarkdr 
hlonghjT, whiah wus nasessed to Bs. 7,41,000 by Todfir Mai 
in 1582. Aocoidiogfo Mr, GnmtV account (1787), this 
wna “ sltcgethor or for iho moat port unsubdued, and probably 
nnexploied, as held by indepondont or refractory zatutndaisj’* 
wo may perhaps accept bU riow that it waa only included in 
the assessment owing to ** the ambitiona conquering poboy of the 
Moguls, having always in proapeot the entim subreition of the 
loBser as well oa tbs greater states of Hindostan/'* However this 
may be, Sarkdr Monghyi must baire embraced areas not included 
in the preaent dLshirt, for when the il)u;djti was tahcii over by 
the British in 1765, it extended over 8,270 square mUos, omessed 
te a not rovoaue of Be. 8,08,000. 

The district was constituted in 1882 by the transfer of several 
parganoi from the districts of Bhigalpur, BihSr and Tirhot, the 
land revenue being, it is reported, Bs. 8,82,530 paid by 1,049 
^ntp» with 5,583 registered propriotois. Two years later jiarffana 
QVift^Ai wsa trauefeirad from the district of B&mgarh, and other 
changes were made in 1839, 1815 and 1846, At that time land 
revenue, esdse and other revenue were, for the most port, paid 
into the treasoiy at Bhigalpur, and the accounts were not kept 
separately. This eoutinued to ho tho practice till* 1850, when the 
revenue of Motnghyr was Be. 7,40,230, tho number of estates 
b eing 3,581, and of proprietors or co-porceners 36,933. In 
1874>75 the number of eatatos on the Tevenue roll had incraiised 
to 4,053 and tho land revenue to Ba. 9,40,340; and it is now 
nearly the samo, the coUertions in 1907-08 being 9,33,338, 

Owing to the land revenue accounts of Monghyr not having 
boon kept separately before 1850, it is net possible to institute 
any comparison between the present land revenue and the 
Bgures for earlier yooia. It is, however, known that tho demand 
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inareasod lai^lj during the fijst Lali of the I9tli c^nfiuy as the 
roBult of rosumptioa proceedmga. At tho romiftnent Sattl$memt 
a largo ritoportioa of the area wna cloiiuod na levenne-free of 
^(;ir and escaped Eissoaaiuent^ In Elliot^ it ik t^imated that in eight 
parfftfum of North Monghjr, whieh were tninalerfed to this district 
from Tirhut, onMighth of the area was not nEsessed. By 18+51* 
howe’refTi the foflumplion prooeedinga had raised their rewnuo 
ftoni one to two lakh^. In por&ntia Pliarkiya also the resumption 
prooeedingfl instituted after rhe surrey of 1835-3t^ miseel the 
demand from Ea, 15,236 Lu 1765-96 to Ea, 8S|039 in 1646* The 
demand, which was progressiYCs has rinoe increased in that /fru 
to Bs, 1,26,2^18. 

The first pri>foasioiial Kir^'ey was cnrried out between 1835 
and 1838 in jMrrfjam Ph^hija by Lieutenant Egerton. Tim 
survey wm determined upon in order to demaieate eertein Kc^th^ba 
lands, t,i».p tracts of waste land outade the anihit of the settled 
and eultivated Tillages* to which it was held that the X^emianent 
Settlement did not extend, The survey was confined to boun- 
dariea and had neither the oecurney nor the oompletenoBs of the 
eubaeqaent revenue survey. Tho latter wus earried out in the 
refct of the district by Captain Sherwill in lS4n.47p the imrvey of 
pargmtfi thurkiyA being formally given the dignity of a revenue 
eufvey, A mm^ey of dtMra lanrls subsequently toot pUtoe in 
iS65‘<^ 6; the BTimgar-Banaili estate in North Moogbyr, with an 
area of 174 aquaie miloCi was surveyed and eettlad ^tween 1887 
and 1894; and 47 square miles in thanas Toghra and Begusarai 
were eiirveyed in 18^5^96 in ooiniection with tho soltlement of 
the Narhan estate (1893-9H), More reoonfly survey and settle- 
meat oporationa have been extcodel to North Mongliyr aud io 
the Goverument estotea south of tho Ganges* wort being com¬ 
menced in I89P and eoaoluded in 19i>4, The lemaindor of South 
Monghyr is now being surveyed and sot tied* 

Aooording to tho CoUeotorato returns^ the number of estates 
outhe revenue roU in 1907-08 6,119, meluding 8,003 par- 

numently settled cetates* 0l tompororily settled estates and 56 
ostatcB held direct by Govemment i and the current demand of 
land rovonno was Es. 9^26,000, Owing to the backward condition 
of the country at the time of the Fermanent Sottloment* its inci¬ 
dence is low, amounting only to one-fifth of the gros^ rental of 
tho district. It is particularly low in North Monghp^ wbere 
only n emnll poriion of the area w^as o^esaabk even as late as 
1856 ; and though a large increase in the demand we a oltoiuecl 
in pitrffafta Fharkiya in comparatively reoent timoa* that sw^esa- 
was nocessaiily low^ because tven tlion a large percentage 
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of tho arott resumed wm not under ooltaTatioD. In tiia total land 
TOTonno-paying area of tHa portion of tlio disltiet tho lacideuoe 
of fOTenne per aera ia only &miP4 while the nssots axe 
Rfl. per iu?Te. Thus the aautlndirs of North Monghjr 

enjoy 85 per cent, of the assets instead of 10 per eent., the nominal 
shme which was reserved to thorn by the PerEu&nent Settlenieht. 

Subdivision of property is known to havo gone on rapidly^ 
the numbor of estates on the revenue roll riping from d,053 in 
1374-70 to 8,119 in 190T-08, i.d., by 100 jw cent, in 33 years. 
Apart, moreover, from the ptirtitions reeo^nb&ed by Oovemment, 
private partition hflfl gone to extreme lengths. In North 
MoDghyr, for instance, (for which alone aeoumte statistiis are 
available), thou^^h. tho total number ef estates aocx>rding to the 
CoUeot >r*a registers, is 4,3G7, the Settlement OfEeers had to 
frame 0,730 separato records of proprietary interests. Also, it was 
found that 901 estates had been privately partitioned into no 
lees than 5|809 or ehaxes, for each of which a separate 

Biib-record had to be prepared. Nine per cent, of the revenue- 
paying and 10 per coni, of the revenue-free estates had been 
privately partitioned, and on an average there were 7 pitiiiii in 
Guoh cstoto. The number of proprietors was 33,4 tU, and was 
greatest (21 on the average) in privately-paftitioned revenue-pay¬ 
ing estates, and least (3 on the avoragoj in jointly-held reveDua- 
free inroperties, many of which am of a petty sbe. 

The area belonging to eooh proprietor is extremely small, 
enquiry showing that nn average village of 699 acres is ordinarily 
divided among sis different with no leea than 51 pro¬ 

prietors, and that eaeh proprietors ehuru is only about 13 acres. 
In GogrJ thaua an eatuto averagoa 285 acres and each proprietor’a 
interest 69 aerres; but in ihanas Teghrfi and Begusaxai the estates 
are osooptionally small, averaging only 49 and 7U ams re^^- 
tively, wMo each propriotoris share is 4 and 5 acres, respoetively. 
In these two latter thanod alone or records of proprietary 

interest, had to be prepared for no lees than 2G,01i estatos, 9,831 
patiU and 68,237 landlords, the smallest reoorded subdiviaion oi 
proprietary rights being _A_ of mi anno, lu a singlQ plot 
of land, the area of ’which wew just over half an aeiej there ’wero 
1,582 oo-shorei^ each of ’whose shores represented only "00036 
of on acre, or 7 J squire feet. 

A spcKiiil enquiry was also made by the Settlemont Officers 
regarding the t ronsfer of proprietary rights during a period of 
10 years in nearly a third of the area of North Monghyr. 
It was found that one out of evoiy five patfi* had been tranefer^ 
by sole in whole or in part, and that jurt uuder one-eighth 
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of the onoa of the selootod villflgefl had ohangod haAds m the 
deoado. 

•nd Out of ths totfll atsa oocnjiied by kndlordsjin North Monghyr, 
only 619 aorea havo boon rocoidod ns i(>a( or proprietor’s privste 
land. TTnder ism&l, whioh is the term ordinariLy aaed in thiB areo 
mkead of slr^t, Me looally included all tnti ds in the londloid’s 
cniltivatiag poasesaioii, as well as lands which, though eettled with 
tenants, have at any time been bought in by tho landlord at 
of ryoti holdings for arrears of rent. Nearly 6 per cent, of the 
total nnmher of tonancios, coreriug 10 per cent, of tho oeenpied 
area, were recorded as m<SlU-, that is to say, aa in the 

cultivating poaaesrion of the proprietor, but not proprietor’s 
private land. 

Qorwi' There are 117 Government estates in Monghyr, of which 61 

AUtn. tamporerily aettled, while 56 are hold under direct manage¬ 

ment. Altogether, 79 wore Burveyod and settled at tho same 
time as North Moughyr, and tho«o oonatituto the hulk of tho 
Qoyenimeat estates, tho remainder being (1) tho four temporarily 
settled BhniBunda Makais, which will be mentioned later, (2) 
some town estatos, eueh os Monghyr fort, and (3) a numb^ of 
petty mofnsail estates, eanristiug of a plot or two marking the 
rite of nn abandoned poUw outpost, cattlo pound, oto. Of the 
79 estates dealt with, 32 estates, with an area of 95 atjnare mi les , 
lie in North Monghyr, and 57 estates, with an area of 57 square 
miles, aresittiatod south of the Ganges. 

Tho largest olaes of eatatea, oonaiatiiig mainly of ifisra cstotcis, 
inoludes those resumed at different dates, but raorily between 1825 
and 1840, under Regulation U of 1819. Jforiy of these ore cither 
/srttf vir., lands not included m the original settlement 

through miEtako, or sabaoquenf aooreiiona or formatiooa by 
alluvion. Beridoa these, thorn are 8 ostotos (5 in Gogri, 1 in 
Suiu]garh& and 2 in ShoikhpurA) which aro known os Wav‘ma 
Those in tho north of the distriot were portions of tappu 
Soraanj^, which was entirely waste at tho time of the Permanent 
Settlement, and was thorefoie exelodod from settlement, 
Thom in the south were unnottlGd waste lauds lying within tho 
ambit of par;^ntu settled with tho Eaja of Ehoragpnr, and of 
which ho refused sottlemont, when it was proposed to resume 
them. Another group includes 15 estates which were at one 
time permanently settled estates in tho didraa, for w'hioh the 
propriotoiB took remission of revenue, when it was discovered 
during the tevenae survey that they had diluviated. They'weio 
token possesrion of by Government, on their subsequent reformation, 
and in some cases monoged direct and in others leased to 
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or to Iho onginal pi^Kprietors. Ten come inta ilia Kandfl 

of Goveitnoent at different times hy purohuee at leTeniie boIob ; 
five others were formed from exeess or arndnal lauds out of tbe 
area purchased by CjoTemment from fimiiad Siu^h^ the piiucipul 
zamlnd^ of jtarguNa FharHyi in the beginning of the i9th 
oentuiyi and from other proprietors^ lor distribtitioD in the shape 
of revarme'froo grants among tboBaat India Company’s pensionad 
or invalided isepoys. One estate represauta land aoqtured lor the 
East Indian liiiUway Company^ but no longer required for 
railway purpoaea. The following U an aoeotmt of the diet liba¬ 
tion of the estates in the different tban/ifi oE the distriet^ 

Begusarai thSna contoina 7 iitdm estates eovecing on area of 
over 28 square miles^ o£ which the majority lie within fairly easy 
reach of Begusarai towix^ and the ronuiinder are jnat opposite the 
iowtn There ore also 15 itiland estates grouped round Sisaum^ 
about 6 miles north o! the railway near the Buih Gandnk river* 
whieh eoveri all told, an onm oE lees than 2 square miles. The 
largest estates ore Ar^ Bhaw^nandpui with an area oE over 17 
square mileSf J&fhmagar nearly 5 aquoro miles in extent, and 
Uahiud Shawanandpnr and Akbaxpur Baroii covering about 
and 2 eqixiire imlea, respectively^ 

Gogri thSina contaiua T inland estates, oovering an area of over 
20 square miles, aud 7 dtdi-a estates^ vii.* five estates which, tie 
mentioned below* have been reeently traced, Tetrabidj whieh is 
only 8 e-crea in estent, and Binda didra^ whieh has an area of 43 
square tnilea. The estate last named is now bisected by the 
Ganges, and for police purposes is divided into two estates^ 
Shumali and Janubi, of vrhid:i tbe former is ia the jurisdiction 
of Gogri t b i ^ na and the Utter of Mongh 3 T thAno^ Of the inland 
estates, all, except Porbata, which is not far from Binda c/idr^, 
Ore of considerahle eixe [ Gherakhers* Agar and Dhanupra He 
some 16 miles north of KhagariA railway Btatio% not Isr from 
where the Tiljugi enters the district * Gcas and Morosi ore even 
mom inocc^ble, lying off any good road some 10 miles norih 
of Maheshkund station; Arazi Jolkar ilohanl is close to 
Jamllpnr GogrL These six large estates oontain mostly low 
lands euiUble for paddy culti^’alion, while in the small one* 
Parbata^ high lands predominate and the AAutfri and rdii horveste 
ore the mo^t important. 

In 1908, after the oonclusion of the setHoment* fonr petty 
estates, which were purebasi^ by Government at revenue 
sales and wore long treated as diluviated, were traced and brought 
under direct management. These estates are galled Jagir Llauslmn 
lOxAn Naifc Th^a Jafr% Jagir Bood Singh SipAhi Thina 

H 





te2 

Jt&a, JBgir Manlk Sin^h SipaM Tbauji Jafra, and JSgTr 
Gorda^'al Naik Thina JTafnt. The fifth catatfl, entitled IDnnd 
Sakai Naik Th&ua Jifta, is efill imder water. 

lu tbauB klongbjT there are OoTonunent ami teniporajilv 
nettled estates wiLh be area of 4S square miles. There are two 
ialaod aatatea, Aman&t Sarkai Itahri and Bargoriti, which eorer 
barel}' 120 acres between them, though the lands of the fomier 
are scattered otot no less than 7 villages, some of which ore near 
B&riaipxir railway station and others near JnmAlpnr. Of the 
didrtt estatee, Kntlixptir, TSrapur and Zamin Digri (or Deeres) 
are the largest, Kotliipur covering SO square miles, THripnr 
about i:t, and Zainra I)igrl nearly 9 square miles, or 42 sqnaia 
miles in all. TMftpur adjoins Binda didm, Zamin Digri ia eloso 
to Monghyr fort and railway station, while Kutlupur is some 
14 miles west, oe the border of tbAnas Monghyr and 6arajgarh&. 
A namber of petty estates are grouped just opposite or alongside 
Monghyr town, and the remamder are midway between Monghyr 
and Kutlnpnr. 

In Samjgarhi thlna, the(re are 13 estates covering a little 
more than 8 square miles; but Eahatpur with on area of 3 square 
miles, and Kherho Paranpur oovering a little over 1 square mile, 
ue tie only two of importanoe, Eaiatpar and five other 
petty diira estates arc aU fairly close to Snrajgorha. while 
the inland estates are grouped round Lakbisarai and Elnl. 

In Sheikhpuri thftna Go^-eminenl holds 2 estates sitaated soma 
16 miles south of the station of that name; they coyer an area of 
about ODS'thixd of a square mile each. 

The 6Beet of the rent settlement recently coucludod has been 
to increase the rent-roll in estates under direot Tnansgement from 
Ba, 63,319 to Es. 64,51S or by 31 per cent., and the inddeooe 
of revenue u now Rs. 2-f>-9 per acre. Assuming no altantion 
in aUowaacee to setflcmcnt-holdem and farmers, the revenno 
of temporarily settled estates has been increased from Bs, 3G,23S 
to Be. 44,451 or by 22 per cent., and of farmed estates from 
Be. 14,37) to Es. 19,847, or by 37 per cent. There bed been 
no altaiation in the revenue demand of these two latter Hu mon 
of estates for penods varying from 20 to 30 yeaia, and the 
inddenoe of the new revenue la Be. l-lft-9 and Be. 1-12.7 
respectively. ’ 

Of the total number of holdings in. Govern ment nMatss, 
68 per cent, have been recorded with rights of occupancy, three^ 
fourths of these bring diSra holdings, occupied for more than 
12year*oontinuouriy f 31 percent, have been recorded as non- 
oceupeniy, the majority of which are also t/iara, Some diffiGulty 
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abonfc arotie from the pnBotioe, once oommoa in Monghyr^ 
of gr&ntiDg larga speculatiTe leases of tmoultitniblo flidra to 
midenU of Monghjr, who hnd do mioDtion of caltLratmg . for 
themBelveSt but took Imoe at low rateB in the hope of being 
able to mako a pro6t by subloa^mg Uter at high rates. 
The toms of the original loRse made it nenessarj in somo oaaea 
for tbo Settlement Qffioer.^ to record spoculatiTO teniife-hoMerB 
aa rjobt and tbk aeootinte for the nninbor of undor-rjot fenaii* 
cifls recorded. 

The estates knowii as the Bliaisiinda 3I^Mk ato a cnrioiis 
sundval of the oarlj Bettlemont of Pharkiya. At the 

time of tbo deootmial sottlomeut, rovenue was apooiidly and 
separately assessed on tbe assets derivable from graEing fe&$. 
This assessiuent was called IfAtmundd and oontiaued to be made 
even after tbo Permanoixt Settlement, When roeumplion pro- 
oeedings were started in tbe jmrgm tf and tbe land settlement 
was made penDanontj the Bhabnnda settlement still eontianed to 
bo temporary- The reaiilt of tbia arrangemoatp. of tbe numerous 
chnoges in owntrsbip wklob have taken plaoo during tbe period 
that has since elapsed^ of the enormons ineroase in tbe cultivated 
area and the eorre^pondlng deoroase in the area snltable< for 
graringp is that in recent years tbore bave been eonstant dofunlta 
of tho settlement holders of the Bhaisanda Mnhdhf who are in 
most oases not the propriotom of the nllages in wbioh those 
ffuiAdh lie. Of late years it baa been difficult to get any one to 
take up their settlement, and it bus consecinently been, proposed 
by the Settlement Olficortbat these sbould be ^ruok off 

the revenue roll as tbe cairent terms of fiqttlemont espirOi 

Tlio rocont settlemont has shown that in North Monghyr renU 
paying tenuiefl cover 19 per cent, of the ar^aand mnt-freo tenuis 
2 per eent.^ and that only 4 per cent, is sublet. Snb-infoudation 
OT^Tiaiily oxteucb only to tho first degree and is not of the com¬ 
plicated cbarELctet so common in Ijowor Bengal. Tba area culti¬ 
vated by toimr^holdera themselves is leas than 3 per cent, of tho 
occupied area. The average area of tbetr holdinga is least m 
Begusaral and Teghra, and largest in Gogrv. In the former two 
tbanas indigo-planters form the bidk of the tennre-holders, and 
SB they hold from nnmeroue potty proprietors, tbe size of the 
holdings is natnraliy small. In (Jogti, on the other liand^ there 
is lees subdivision of proprietary interests, and the tenure - 
holders ore largely ihikdddrn holding entire villages, in wbioh 
the eomparative eheapneaa and nnproduotivenefla of the land tend 
to ewoU tho siae of tbe holdings, whieb they keep in thoir diied 
culUvation. 
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The mod iniiiierOTifl rept-fiw tenutea conflkE ef Tsligiona 
gmDte, moetlf of a amall sbe* A coimderaMe wron ie covered by 
mainteiKmoe gt&nts made by proprietorfi to their rel&tiTee, and a 
amall (jnimtity of land is held imder eervics tenoifea. There ore 
also 87 granta cenfflating of lands held rent-free in per¬ 

petuity by former proprictoiB; though few in number, Iheir 
aremge area (nearly lO acres) is eondderablo^ 

The great majority of the rent-paying tcnuroa ore tempomry, 
LesB than one-quarter are permanent tenuree, and the area 
oeeupied by them is only 2 per cent, of the total area and one- 
eighth of that occupied by temporary tenurea. Of the latter most 
are farming leoaea, and nearly all the remaindet ace leaaea on 
m^rppshfft, nsofractnaiy mortgages. A small minority are of 
a miBcellaueotis ohoractor, such as ptii'uaj under wMoh both 

principal and interest ore liquidated by the auanal rent paid by 
the mortgagees. 

Indigo planters are the meet numoroiia doas of temico-holdera 
in this port of the district, holding, aoootding to the settlement 
returufi, 47,102 acres in tk^naa Teghri and Beguaorai as tempor¬ 
ary tenure-holders and nnder-tennre-holders, besides 9,912 acres 
os proprietors. Permanent tenures only cover 1,4 p^ 0 ocreSf and 
oro mo^y small areas leased from the proprietors or purchased 
from previous holders with the express object of providing a safe 
location for the factory buildings. Altogether, the planters are 
interested as landlords in 13 per oent. of the whole Begnsarai 
Bcbdi vision. 

The predominance of temporary tenures is very morhed and Is 
due to the fact that, until recent yearo, the average planter 
considered it more proStable to be a temporary lessee than 
a proprietor exoept, perhapa, of a share in a village or two 
adjoining the factory. “ TempoTary tenures writ^ Mr. 
Coupland, “have beou the planter's main stand-by. Native 
proprietors were, as a rule* only too feady to find some one 
who Would pay them eomething more than the average rent- 
roll of the vUloge* and the planter by this mear^ not only 
got a ceTiaiii amonnt of land for indigo, iji., the proprietors^ 
iakdthi lands for ihreci cultivation, and aomo perooutoge (u^oUy 
6 per cent, oi panekkffihij/d) of the ryote* holdings for cnhivation 
either direct or throngh the ienanta, but he also aoqnired local 
influence and oppoitnnitiea for securing labour. It was not 
to the plant er^a interefit to enhance rents or harass the tenants 
in any way* and hence, hore os eve^where in Bih^, the 
indi^-planter os thikiddr hos beep, oa a general mle, the most 
conridemte of landlords.^' 
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In South MongbjT a number of estates wore formerly held Tt'traie 
on tio tenure, especiiilly in the Khan^pi^ estate* The 

ongin and nature of these tenures have been described as follow oait. 
in a judgment dcliYered by the Privy Conudl in 1855-* ** The Kimj- 
tuonntaiu or hiU duririeia in India TVere inhabited by lawless 
tribes^ aasoriidg a wild indepondenoe^ often of a different raoe and 
different rahgiotv from the inhabitonts of the plains^ who were 
frequently subjected to mnrandiDg expeditious by their more ■war¬ 
like neighbonre. To prevent theae incnimotia it w us neceas^ 
to guard and w'utch the or mountain passes, through whieh 

thoflo hostile descenta wore made ; and the Mutamniadan rulers 
eitabUshed a tenure, called ghdi^dli tenure, by wbioh lands were 
granted to individuals, often of high ronk^ at a low rent, or 
withont rent, on condition of their performing these duties, and 
protecting and preserving order in tho neighbouring dittiicts. 
Nothing could he more deplorablo than the state of the provinces 
Under tbia. stem- Murdar and rapine were common throughout 
the oonntiy i moro tbftn half the lands were waste and nnenlti-^ 
voted j and neither the ryots nor the zomindais bed any indnee- 
meot to improve them, aa any increase in their value had only 
the effect of increasing the Government ase^aiuent. 

It WAS considered by the East India Company that the first 
step towards a better system of Government and the amelioration 
of the condition of their snbjeDts w'ould be to convert the zamin* 
dArs into landowners, and to fix a permanent annual jfimdt or 
asaefismeni to the Government, aooording to the existing value, so 
as to leave to the land proprietors the benefit of all suheequent 
improvoments. Accordingly, they determined to mate the 
assessment in the first Instance for a period of ten ye^rs, with a 
view to its being nliimatoly made permanent,’^ ^ After desenbing 
the doconukl settlement, the judgment goes on to say that at 
this time Xtaja Kadir AJi was fbe ranilndAr of Kharagpur, “a 
considcrablo principality including many and that a 

very large quiiulity of land had been gisnted by his ancestors 
on the ghd{t£dti tenure. 

”Th 0 extent and purtioulora of these vast estates, and the 
nature of the g^diwdfi tenures, were w'eU knowm to the Govem- 
ment of Bengal at the time when the eettlement vfoa mode* 

Some years before, in conseqnenoe of dislurhancea which liad 
taken place in the country during the time of Kidhr All’s father, 
the Government had found it necessary to interfere with a 
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force, and having displaced the then R&jS end leetorod 
tianqiiilUly, had placed the eomiadui imdet the charge of one of 
tbcir own ol&ceis, Mr. j^ngnetua Cleveland, who lu^l tho mEuutge" 
ment of it up to the year 17S1, about whiob time Kidir All (his 
father having died) was pat into posseeaioa of the K&j* It 
appears that Mr. deveload, danng the time that he waa in charge 
of these estates, had granted no Ices than 87,084 bigMd of land 
upon ghatv^li tenore, in conformity with tho orders of Govern* 
ment. It appears fcoTu other evidence that the grants before Mr. 
Cleveland s time to the gitMvSit reserved a payment of two 
per bigfiA as a fee or per^iriate to the zataind^r; that some raaedSt 
were granted unadvisedly by Mr, ClcTclatid without such reserva¬ 
tion, but that ho afterwards insisted on such payment being made 
to the Government while he wag in charge on behalf of the 
Government, and that nil grants subsequently made by tho Hftja 
of ifbaiagpur contained the same reservation. . 


** In 1813 a report was made by the Oolteotor of Bhigalpur 
to the Magistrate "of Birbbiim, in answer to certain enquiries 
with rejpect to ghmitdU lands in Ms district. The Colleotor slates 
that the pAd/ifa-jl loads in his dlstriot are of four kinds. First, the 
lands already referred to aa grunted by Mr. Cleveland. These 
he states to have been allotted in the onvirona of tho foieats, at 
the foot of certmn mounloiiis *to certain sbdftcdlt and wiatohmen, 
m hon of salaries, to attend to and guard the watoh ststions at 
the passes, and to patrol the precincts of tho villages, that no 
mountameare might be able to .descend from those passes of the 
mountains to commit night attacks, to invade or assault, or to 
plunder money or ealtle, or to create disturlanoe’. Tho second 
class the report describes aa ‘ the g/wttrdfH attached to the Kharog- 
pur estat^ who pay a stipulated rate of rent of their lands and 
vdloges being l^und to protect and guard the Mghwaya, to watch 
tho stations at the passee, to prevent disturbances boing created 
by the moiintaineerB, thieves and highwaymen. They hold thdr 
lands in virtue of w/tads grunted by tho zawTndar of Kharagnm 
except »me w^ ^va «oeived thoimfiom the former anthoridee.' 

nr r.v?” ^ tliaf when the zamfndSr. 

or Gpn^ent antbonty, wishes to appoint a to guard 

the frentiem of the villages, it is 'hb duty to ascortainhe 

^nft iS? lands theroid, 

guards With 

iMidii, L^^rtatteiih, “ther descriptions of gidtvd/i 

inh^q hia opinion that the ghdfieits hove no right of 
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of poeacsfnon ^ long M tboy perform tho temiB oonditionJi 
of their satutdi. The report then Btakea that at tho tlmo of the 
deoemual fiettlomont: the ffhdt*rdii were not treated as indopen- 
dent tdluk ifirt j that no settlement wiw laade with them, hut that 
they wore inoluded in the aottlemeut of the zamiiiiiai' of whom 
their knda were held* In I?10 t a^iother report wm made hy tho 
Collector of Bb&galpuri. in which it is stated that the (fhditcdl$ 
pay a fixed rout to the mmlndir of Kharagpur* and oontinne 
under bia oontrol* direction and anbjoctxcn* while the Saja ia 
anjiwetahle to the CoUeolor for the ronta of the onliro clifltrict of 
Kharagpur/* 

Under the proviaionH of the decennial fiettlomont* the Bengal 
Coveenmentj^ in 1790* ossoa^l the whole of tho ^mlndaii of 
Kharagpur* iucluding Innds^ at a fixed Tkie 

■ettlsment was made perpetual m 1790^ under Bengal H^giilation 
I of IT&dj at the &amo fixed jamd- In 1838* the Government 
net up a claim to resume the g^fudii lauds for the purpoae of 
iBveuao as&esBmout; but the claim was dismifiaod* on tho grounds 
that (1) the ghdiurdil lands were part of the ramTndari of Kharag¬ 
pur* wore included in the permanent aetllcmenl of the zamlndiii* 
and were eovotod hy the asaes&^^d on that otmlndari ; and 

(2) lands held under ^A tenoro woto not liable to resump¬ 
tion under Begulation I of 1703, 

At the time this eult was instituted* tho Kharagpur estate was 
still in poeacfifiion of tho li&jfi of Kharagpur* but it was sold up for 
mteara of laud revenue in 13^0 and purchased by Rfiji Bidyinand 
Singh, the grandfather of tho prosont proprietors of the BanaiU 
estate* and by Balusth S^hu* who next year transfeired hia 
interest to Bidyinand Singh. On his death* the suit was earned 
up to the Privy Council by his son and heir Baja LliHimnd Smgh, 
It was thou decided that the Kharagpur g/tdiwdti tenures ore 
perpetual and hereditmy grants of land* which cannot he resumed 
by Government* After this dedfilon, the tenurei! were 

restored and tho LiSji instituted enita to resume- Govemmeat* 
however, ruled in 1S63 that tho gAditcdH eorvicos woto still 
demanded from himp and that* eo long aa Government demanded 
thoni, he could not rconmo tho touuros. The thereupon 

agreed to pay He, 10,000 a year in lieu of the semooa for w^ch 
he waa refiponaible* he being left to make w^hot arrangements 
the Couria would allow wdfh his gMitcdh. When, however, he 
instituted suite in t8U4* the Courta decided that, although Govern* 
ment bad difipensed with the ghdifraU* netTioes, the lands could 
not he Tesumed* and that the gftdtf€d(g had peruumeut hereditary 
tenures at a fixed jamd and could not be evicted oicopt for 
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foisooiflduot .* On the other hand, it waa held in 1886 m another 
eaflOp on a oonsid^rgition of the tenna oJ a leHse under ^ which a 
ghdittdi held hia limdap that the i^mlndfir could resume theiix 
when the ghditrAli Gerfioca were no longer required, t 

Them have boon numerotiB otliei coaes regarding the ghditcdli 
teninrcs of ICbiiragpur, in whioh their legal ineidentd have been 
laid down. In one it was dcMKdod that the lands of the 
ffhdiicdU are not capahle of aUenation by private sale or otherwise, 
and are not liahlo to sale m execution of decrees, except with 
con^nt of the zomlndir and his approval of the purchaser os a 
Eubfititnte for the onUgoing gMiiedLi In another eoae It waa 
held (IJ ihat a ffhMwdli tenure in Kharagpur is transferable, if 
the samiadilr osaents and aocopta the trunafer, which aaaent and 
noceptanoe may be praEfUinod from the fact of the Kamlndir 
having made no objodiona to a tianafer for a period of over 12 
yeor&p and (2) that in dealing with a ghdixAli tonnro the Oonrt 
must have reg^ to the natnm of the tenure itself, and to the 
mlea of law laid down in regard to such tenures, and not to any 
particular sohool of law or the customs of any particular family, 
inasmuch as a ghdiirdii, being created for a apecifio purpose, haa 
itfl own particulsj inddenta and cannot be subject to any syitom 
of law affeotiog only a particular class or family* In the totter 
case it was pointed out that there is this diffomncc between the 
ghfiitrdh of BlibhOm and those of Kharagpur that the former are 
appointed by Oovemment, and the latter by the samind§rj 

Most oi the (ffidttcdli tenutes of Khunigpur Luto now been 
Bold up by the proprietor of the Banoili Rb] and let out on 
leasee. A portion of viUi^ Mangrnr in pargtiaa 
1 arMtpftri i» etill held in niw^-arffri by the deacendanta of the 
former ffAdfwik, who retain the title of Tbabu, but the other 
mitk^rarnidre ontadere, lawj'cre of Bhignlpiir, Baniyto of 
Jamiit, eto. 


v-noEsi to rue sontti 


^ Unginally the estates in j^rf-yifTnc! . , _ 

aimiwly held on ifAdltra/i tennro. About 1774 the lEwfoM etal 
0 tka 1^ led the British to place it in charge of Gaptai 
James Bwwne, who settled the edatos with the fff.aitcdfy \ni 
wo exceptions Theee two oxeeptione were Duinrt and Maheer 
which were settle d dirccUy with the proprietor?, the stoiy beia, 
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that tho ghUteal teiiii«-lioldeia Bed at tlia approaet of Captain 
Srowue, tboir leputatlon aa dacfliia and brigandfi being too stioDg 
for tboDi to faoo a Govomnieiit officer without fear of the coi^- 
quoQOOBt in tho oaao of Oumnj however] the finding 

that in their abeonco a settlement had been mode of their tenure, 
returned and obtained a tuMflrf eattUng it with them under the 
Raja of Gidlianr. Of the catatee eettled with jAd/tfit/', only two 
0 X 0 now held by their deacoijdanta, via,, Tilwa and SewoL The 
otheia have paasod into the hands of the Maharaja of Gidhaur, 
Cbetru Roi, AMeawnr Prasad and othois of Eohinl. 

The ruin of the sftiittils of CbohsL is attributed to their 
improvident aystom of managoment and to tbeir family customs. 
Gonemily, the eldest male luembor in tho neorest line of descent 
sacoeeds to the ffadi, as it ifi called, though oceasionaUy the widow 
of a proprietor baa been allowed to hold as Thakutain. Other 
mombera of the famUy are provided for by ittiikarart grants called 
frdfrHdfiS, which are gononJly inberited by the descendants of tho 
original grantee, though they originally w™ meant for ^e 
support of tho grantee during bis life-time only: a tmikarari whioh 
terminatea with the life of tho grantoo is known as fiitthayAti. 
In addition to mvkfirartn granted to membeia of the family, the 
f/Mtieaii used to lease out large areas of jungle^ land in pe^tuol 
fliiiitiTmri, at a nominal rontal, for the eitension of cultivotion. 
Numerous rent-free grants were also made as servioe and reli¬ 
gious tonures on tho slightest grounds. The proprietoia’ rent-roll 
thus stood little ohancs of increaring, while their expenditure 
was in excess of their income. They consequently got deeply 
into debt, and hod to mortgage their estates, whioh were Buhee-' 
quently sold up in liquidation of the debts and purchased 
by tho mortgagees. The utukarari tenures granted by them 
have in most cases passed into the hands of the new landlords, 
either by pniohaao or by forcible resumption, and in Chakhl not 
many have survived. 

Another interesting class of land tenures is that known as 
the or mmidjin, which U common in the Jamiii 
aon. Here few villages are held directly under the proprietor. 
The majority are held by tAii-ddim or mtul^iri, who, in the 
more highly cultivated villages of Jamui thkua, are mere 
farmers of rent. They make their profit, for the most pari, ottt 
of tlie cultivation of lands which they hold by virtue of their 
powtion as thifsidArf ; but in tho more or lore jungly villages, 
which make up the gioator port of the subdivision, they have a 
status which it is often difficult to define. In the course of the 
settlement proceedings, these Widd^a have been divided into 
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throe cLu^. (I) First, there is the ordinary fanner, an ontader 
pure and simple, who takes on iAUd a Tillage with which he has 
no previous oonneotion, v,ith the object of collecting rente and 
making a profit oat of the margin hetwoen his collections and the 
amount paynhle under the lease. Persons of this olaes are being 
recoidod as {j&vtiars, (3) There is uoit the case where the 
proprietor has giTen a tAttd lease to a person who, prior to the 
eiecnti^ of the lease, v™ a i^'ot of tho liilaga and had ooon- 
panoy rights in his lands. He is also being recorded as au ijdrd- 
dHTf but the lauds in which he had previously acquired occupancy 
lights arc recorded as hla oecnpancy lands. (3) The third kind 
of t/dkdddr ts the person who originally receiTed from the 
proprietor a reclamation lease for the TiUiigo, tota ox cAak m 

question. In eoiue instaneefl tho original lease is still eitout, and 

is coUed a lease. It delines by boundaries the area 

within which tho lessee has the right to reclaim and the original 
rent fixed. In a few casos that rent has not been changed to the 
present day, hut in tho majority of coses there havo been 
freqnent enhancements of rent. Such enhancements hare often 
been accompanied by the OMoation of new tkikd leasea or middi 

kabulijfatt for periods usually of 7 yearn. The original lease is not 
produdhle In many cases, but from tho history and cirenmatances 
of the village or cAsA it may genepally be inforred without any 
doubt that such a lease did exist, or that the prodecessor in 
interest of the present t/nkdtidr began his oonneotion with tho 
tenancy on a verbal agreement which had the same effect as a 
ekakband 1^. Those cases arc being dealt with under the role* 
vant provlsiona of the Tenancy Act. For instance, if the present 
holder can show that tho lands within ihe tenancy now in Ms 
own occupation were roclaimod by himsolf or by Ms predecessor 
in interest, tho preaumptioii will ha that he is a ryot for the 
whole ^a. If it appew that the original lessee at once sublet 
tho whole or most of it to other persons inlroduced by him for 
purposes of reclamation, and that tho lands, if any, hold by Mm 
wore originally reclaimed by others, it may be presomed that the 
present lessee is a tenure-holder. In tho great majority of oases, 

Temmoy Ad, read in the 
light 01 the facts, necessitate tho oondusioii thM the tenoncr is 
ryoti. ^ 


Tho foUowing mwuut of the tAtkd system is eitnwtod 
from a note ooutributod by the Settlement Officer. “ The eysiem 
onginMed in the grunt of a tract of jungle land for the purnoso 
of redama^n to some ryot, who generaUy belonged to on^ 
the abangmal inbes, such as the Santals, Naiyfis or Bhuiyils. 


l4ND HEVEiiCB JflSTBATlON, 1?1 

The first lease was gtixuted on fl Tery low jrant to to piud for <i 
term of yeftrs^ generally 7 yaara. The original loaaoo^ with the 
members of his family and some fellow caatomen as partnoji;, boilt 
their hnta on the land, and aubeiatiiig at first mainly on 
and other produce of the jungle^ commenced to clear the forest, 
dam Up streams, end carve their hods and bantfl into fields^ 
With the gradual ineroaso of cultivation the rent was eahanoed 
at the end of every septennial porioii* not on any aceurate 
computation of the amonnt of cultivation* but probably after a 
Certain amount of haggling between landlord and tenant as to 
what the latter conld now aJlord to pay* 

“ The original reclaimer and his descendants have in many 
cases disappeared from the villagei and a new ihikdd^j who was 
brought in os a cultivator by ths first, reigns in Ids place. Ho 
still lets out for oullivation euch landa os reniEun fit for reolamor 
tion, and generally conducts the ngncnlturol admunatration of 
the villages i but the principal object of his existenca is no longer 
to turn the jungle into fields for his own profit ajod that ol the 
samlndsr, but to act as a medium between the isamrudir and the 
ryots of the /o/a* whereby the former may be able to reathfe his 
rente with tho lonst posdblo difficulty. The zamindsr deals only 
with the tkiidddr, on whose shoulders lulls idl theburdou,if 
ho cannot realize from tho ryols tlm full amount of their rcttt^ 
Where the ihikdddr h still merely an ignomnt lyot of tho villago 
promoted to bo rent ooUoctorj ho frequently has no voice in the 
a^^csanient of rents on the various boldinga in the village. His 
own rent h inupsaaed every five or seven years according to his 
agreement, generally verbal, with the proprietor, and ho gets a 
hukttmndmfi from the proprietor to increftse tho rents of the ryots 
by a certain proportioti ^ as to make up the increase in his 
ihikd rent* In many where thole is no longer eaope for 

redamation, the f hikdddr is an outrider, frequently a servant of 
tho zamSndar, who is allowed a small profit on the amonnt which 
he realizes from the ryots- The same septennial increase is taken 
in those cases also; hut sometimes a/e/tf is met with where the 
limit of inCTOase has long age been reached 

** Whore the Ihf kd system esdsts for actual reelamation purposes, 
it Lfl, or would bo, if properly manned, the beri pcerible. The 
Oiikdddr is diroetly intorested in developing the agricultural 
reBouicea ol lii$ village a$ fast and as far na poeribte, beesusa he 
gets for his own profit the rent that he con realise from the lands 
cultivated within each period of settlement* Even in this case, 
however, tho system b liable to abuio through careLesi manage¬ 
ment, for the landlord takes no accurate account, at the end of 
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eaxib period ol of the amooni of laod aotoally broiigiit 

under eultiT^tion during the period^ but incrooEOs the lent bj 
mere gue^wofk. The result ui that the rent goes ou inoreajwg 
arbitrarily even long after the iDa sim nTn of enlfiTutiodi ia readied. 
If the eultivatois are SantlLUf they stand thie up to a corf am 
point, till they think that their pre&ta are lesa than they can moke 
in some now aieai when they depart, leading the results of I heir 
lahoura to Cio&Iis, B^bhana, Media and others. Where the limit 
of redamation has been readied^ aa far as is possible with the 
means and capital at the disposal of the ihikdffdr end lyot^ or 
where the settlcinent is one for the fanning of the rents merely, 
the Ihifid systein is bad in eTery way* Tho periodical demands for 
increased rent lead te bad feeling between the proprietor and 
tenants^ The burden of the incroase tends to fall more and mere 
on the low oaate ryots, who eannot roaist the thikdddr-$ doniaiids, 
as the higher caste B^bhans and Till] puls do. In consequeneep 
the incidence of the ronta on these tenants beoemes ae gieid, that 
the failure of the crops in any year driven them to borrewmg fir^ 
on the swurity of their cattle and household goods, then on that 
of their holdings, which pass in a few years into the hands of the 
Modis and B^bhane, who hare Euperier resisting power and 
outside sources of inooma^ 

^‘Further, in its extremeet form* tho iMkd ayetem ia a system 
of bleedings ITie temporary farmer cares for nothing but to get 
os much profit aa he can out of the idllage during the term of his 
lease. He will not make any outlay on improTements because 
his period ill too short for him to expect any adequate return i 
and he eannot be at ad certain t hat he will be able to get the 
lease for a sneceeding term. The ryots themselves have to pay 
rents too high to allow them to expend any money even on the 
upkeep of such irrigation works os exietp and the lAikdddr will 
not assist theta^ Oousequcntly, not only is there no develop^ 
ment ol the resources of the riilEtge by formation of irrigation 
works* wluoh aro absolutely ueccssaiy for the secority of cropa 
in the area; but eueh tanks and dkara as do exist are allowed 
to fall into disiepair ondto silt up. In loot, the i/iikdddr pre¬ 
fers that they ehould silt up^ because he can ihen annex thoir 
beds to his own bakdaki land and grow excellent rabi crope of 
wheat and barley on them. The practical resnlt of the purely 
fanning system in thus to decrease the quantity and quality 
of cnlUrstion in the village rather ihan to increase it, und to 
throw a more and more heavy burden on the shoulders of the 
lyotfl* whoso rents iucreaaa while their crops diminish, n.nd who 
bare no one to whom they can torn lor os^stonce^^ 
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The bluest reTeaue-ft« tenure in the district ia the Ahhaipor Rent-ftni 
pargana held by the BAtiHah CT monnsteiy at Manlansgw, the 
giant ot vhioh woa ooaBrmed by a flfliiflrf of Counril, dated 9th 
February 1780. The profloeds of the estate are intended for feed¬ 
ing hayellers and beg gain, beeping up a sohool ^d mosque^ and 
also for the peEHOn^ espenses of the endowed family, GeneiaUyi 
however, rent-free tenures in South Mongbyr mo o£ a petty 
nature and of floveral hinds, such os ^ cfetottaFf 

bhatoitar^ jAglr, bak*h or batih (aMirAj, In the Chakai pat^ana 
a number of those tenures wore created by ghAlwAhj often on 
triAing grounds. For instanoe, a Hrahman recited a chapter of 
the Rimlila on an anspLoioufl Tuesday and he was given 2 bighAt 
of rioe land as ira^wo^fur ; another acted as priest in a Satnamin 
kat/id and was given 3 bighds. Such grants are raoeily of iticent 
origin, the stfnnda being from 30 to 60 years old. Some of the 
latter contain temblo tniprecationB on any of the sncccfisora of 
the donor who may interfere with the grant. BMtollaf tenures 
were amiiarly created by the ghdimAl, eaoh of whom hod hm 
or^'Erftj?(ar. These men, who seem to have a hereditaiy geniia lor 
oomposing extempore adnlatoiy verses, served ss the chnomcloie 
of the pAd/trSti’genealogy. Many ytfpir* or aorviijei tonares also 
owed their origin to the g/iditcAr, who hardly ever paid anybody 
in cash, but had his drummer, his bugler, his potter, his carpenter, 
his paik and his bar/catiddn, his barber and hie dAflii, as well as 
his hereditaiy priest." All these were paid in yjpir, and moat of 
{hojAgirii have been left untonohed by the present proprietoia. 

.BriJtsA giants arc another ounous kind of tenure, which was BaJ-i*. 
ocKinniou in the gAdivAit estates. It is reported that it wns con¬ 
sidered necessary for the dignity of a gAAitcAl chief to keep a 
number of mistresses, and their children were generally muin- 
tainod by means of rent-free bahh giants, iaAtA beiug the root 
of tbe Persian verb iatrAff/aat ‘to grant’. Some of these illegi- 
timate children exercised conaderable inflnenee, and eeveral 
by which they mode brahi>u>lt«r and iicottur grants are still in 
existence. Agmn, iwAsA gnnitB wore made to the palKArist dittA/u, 
and other Kayasth employof the yAJ/ied/. For instance, a 
Kflyonth of Kiwu was engaged as tutor to a son of a fhAtaAl, 

After 24 months it was found out that the boy had become won- 
droady leomed, and a bahh of 40 big A As of land was immediately 
given to the tutor. 

Tho grcot mam of the tenanie are settled and occupancy ryots, htots' 

In North Mongbyr the number of holdings of this class is 282,332 ■. 

or more than S9 per cent, of the total namber of occupied bold- 
iDge i and over 81 per cent, of the occupied area is held by 
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t enants irith ooeapancy righta The aTorage aiao of a holding, 
jA, the OTOtt held bj te^nts under a ainglo landlord, la nearly 
<ii aciea. It is leaat in Teghri and Begasarni, which a« the 
dotnain of petty landlords and of subdivision of proprietaiy 
interest. It is greatest in Gogi^, which is, generally speaking, 
owned by ooraparatively big proprietois. Barely one in 500 hold¬ 
ings has been recorded as held by ryote at fixed rente or rates of 
rent, and only ],871 acres are so held, Non-oceapanoy boldings 
account for oi-er 3 per cent, of the total number of boldingB^d 
average nearly 3J acres in size. Bent-free ryots bold 2 per cent, 
of the holdings with an average area of IJ aoree, while under- 
hold nearly tJ per cent., the average area of their holdings 
being only 1 acre. Ilany of the under-ryots ate, os elsewhere, 
servants of the setnol tenants, and in lieu of, or in addition to, 
wages get a small part of the superior tenant's hnTiting ^ 

to ^ild & house, and cultivate a KmoU area attnehed thereto on 
their own bohalf. 


Uk4iklaMd 


A certsJn number of undcr-iyots consist of indigo planters 
holding nnder the system, by whiih the factoiy, in 

mnsideration of an advance equivalent to sevend years’ rent and 
intererf, is oUewed to enUivato a portion of tho tenant’s holdinjc 
for a limited peded. ^ 


In the Jamfii subdivision a namhor of ryots hold under the 
fAaHmd system, which is analogous to the system of t&Hd leases 
granted for the purpose of reclamation, a fUat; of land being leased 
oat to whoever rrishod to reclaim it on a lump rental for a term of 
years. At the tme of the revenue survey of 1847, it may be 
explain^, the jungle was much more continuous and extensive 
than It IS now, and large tracts of land forming one estate, but 
comprising numerous bmiu scattered throughont the jnngle, were 
rerveyed as one vihage. Those revenue survey villages are now 
drvided up into numerous villages, known looaUy as ewas*, totdt 
and The mouai ia the traditional aite of the originnl juiuflv 

»ill^, and the (ofi» and kitat are more recently reclaimed 
ons of the jnngie, which were recognized as appertaining to 
the old fflffifsd. The areas included in these Mat and titan were 
on^naUy gran^ in t/.ika lease for reclamation purposes to 
vanous ryots 11 frequently happened, however, that the original 
reclaiming tAtMar, finding that he bail more land than he «)uld 
redaiin himwlf, and not wishing to take the fiouhle of odivsly 
supervmngthe procesa of reclamation ns carried on by his psrtnere 

one or more lyota portions of 

T holdings. 

These were generaUy not larger than could be convenient 
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reclaimoa by one ham\y, and consequently they huTo preserrod 
their origuutl chaiactec intacti SonietioieS) howsTerf the tknk’ 
Ifotttlt were larg^e areafi, beyond the power of one family to 
coXtiTate, 'whieh wore, thoTcfore, developed by the help of 
cO'^harera and under^ryots. 

Such comparotively large ehakfiatid leases are goneiaUy known 
aa ktUkattd leases, wbioh siniply implies that the lessees are 
subordinate to the thiUdar. It is repotted that in the villages of 
Mallepnr, in par^ffnif Parhatpiri, belonging to the Banaili 
Baj, these have coins to imply a species of mukarttri 

interest vested in the original settler and his descendants. This 
ia said to be aoeidental, being due apparently to the fact that the 
EA) hfls not mercsBod the rents of its tenants for several genera^ 
tiona; and in no other part of the subdivision do these cAakbandt 
imply any apocial rights as regards fixity of rent or secuiity of 
tenure beyond the ordinary incidents of a lyoii^ holding. A 
ekakbmiil in MaUepur oan change hands in its entirety by sale, 
provided the purchaser obtaina the permission of the Eaj; but 
when it oomoa into the bands of the tiiiiik through arie for 
anoara of rent, its efiaklKtnd character is broken, and it ia 

measured and Bottled anew 03 land, meaaniod, from 

jtui'oA moaning a Elsewhere in the anbdtviaon, in 

jMrffona* Gidhaur and ChakBi, an ordinary ryoti Joi, as distin- 
guiriied from a ekakbaitdy U joif t\f., broken or composed 

of scattered plots. 

The history of the way in which rents are nsflCHed on such 
holdings is interesting. Cases have bean met with in the ^Ad/KdA 
villages of Chakai which show that the rent Hrat fixed for many 
of the ckffJtbaHds was to be paid in perpetnity, but scarcely any 
of theae -.vifleases have survived the efforts of the more 
modem pcoprietora to inoreaso their rent-roll, as the eultiva- 
tioD of their estates inoreasea in extent. The great majority 
were leased out with an implied condition that the rent would 
be increased at the espiry of the term fixed in the ^ot/d, 
if the eoltivation within the ek/rk had extended to a degrao 
suScienc to bear the increase. In ssacssing the now rent at the 
end of the term of lease, however, no proper eriimate of the 
mpahilitica of the land reclaimed within the period was or is 
If the amount left the lessee what he oonridered 
a fair amount to live on, he acquiesced. If he thought it was too 
high, be protested and generally got the amount reduced. The 
proprietor could not afford to he too high-handed in his assess^ 
ment, wHle there was much jungle land lying reaily for reclama¬ 
tion ; for the ryot, who was generally en independent ahongina4 
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would thint it littU hardship to leave a Baminditi where he was 
too harshly dealt with, and pitch hia hut in the foieat territory 
of Borne more lenient landlord. This independenoa of the 
SoDt&i and other aboriginal tribes ia one reason why they give 
way, after xeclamation has reaohed a certain pitch, to Hindu 
onltivators, who will cheerfully pay a muiih higher rent than the 
&ntai and etilL heap dear of debt. It ie probable that at one 
time the whole area was held on such progieBsiTO lump rentala 
Even in the highly oultivated villages near Jamtil, eheit trtiU 
exist which have come down in the family of one ryot for 
^nerationa; bat generally they have long ago become ptuikar 
and rent is paid, or is clnimed, on & ckssiEcation of the 
fields, 

A form of holding armng from the eomparativo infertility of 
the taur landfl of the southern area is tnown aa ala^i Jama t e 
a separate jamd. This consuls of lands outade the 
holdl^ of the ^ot. which he hna a right, obtained W the 
propnetor* to oultlvdie on fiondidon of pajiDg ^ joiit at the jato of 
four to ten anius per blg^a, only for the year in which he onlti. 
vatea thorn. These lands piodnco a scanty crop of kodo or iatfAi 
oEoe every three or four yeaiH, and are idlowed to lie fallow 
bearing no rent for two or three yenia between each orep, * 

Another form of teniiro, which some proprietors hji4 endeo- 
^ured to introdaoo contrary to tho provirions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, ia locally known as ihttd a>da kdmdi. This 
conai^ of l^d formerly held by lyota which has come into the 
propnetoria hands okhor by the departure of tho cultivator or 
by purchase m a sale for arroara of rent. ITiiB land ia 
rt^ttleA either with new lyota or w^th the tA,kdddr of the 
vil^ for a term of r to U years, the lease specifying that 
it u kdmdl land which the lessee must cultivate himsolf and 
never ^blet ; and thal the lessee is to have no rights to the 
land at the end of the period of lease beyond what mav 
l» grunted by the proprietor on a renewal of the pttftd It hi 
Uen generally found during tho oourue of the present so’ttlement 
that where such lands have been settled aith ryots, they have 
^poncy rights in them, either having continued to cultivate for 
over 13 years or being onginally settled ryots of the village- 
iM where such la^ have been settled with tAikddir,, they h!ve 
been unabb to cultivate them themselves and have sublet thL to 

ot the proprietor; and that these 
O^^have also m general I aeiiuirod occupanoy rights over the 
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CHAPTER XI. 


genebal aduikistbation. 

For adminuti&tive puipoaes the distriot is divided into tlxree Abkikii* 
EabdiTi^one^ viz.j MongHyT, JamiHl and Begnsacai, with an area of 
1,895, 1,ST6 and 761 sqn&io miles, respectiTely, The Mongtyir iso 
or lieadqnactois subdivuioa ia under the direct anpervlaton of the 
CoUecfor, while each of the other two snbdi^'iffloiui is in ohaigo of 
a SnbdiTuional Officer. At Hongbjr the CoIleotoT is aBaisted bj 
a staff of hve Bepnty CoUeetoia, one of whom is BOmetimoa a 
Joint or Assistant Magistrate, and bj one or two Sab-Xteputy^ 
OoUeoton. In addition to this regular staff, there is a Deputy 
CoUeotor in charge of Excise and Income-tax, Monghyr is an 
Opium EubAgency controlled by a Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, 
under whom iheiu is an Assistsut Sub-Deputy O^um Agent. 

For administratiTe purpoeee it ts divided into thioe kethit or 
subordinate oharges, viz., Mougbyr, Jamili end 8heikhpur§. 

The revenue of the district under the main heads luee from nsTiirn. 
Its. 16,63,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been 
imposed) to Rs. 17,71,000 in 1890-91, and to Rs. 20,70,000 in 
1900-01. In 1907-08 it amountod to Rs. 23,03,000, of which 
Bs. 9,32,000 were derived from land lerenue, Bs. 6,89,000 from 
exciae, Rs. 4,21,000 from stomps, Ra, 2,90,000 from ceesea and 
Bs. 71,000 from income-tax, 

The coUeotiona of land revenue aggregated Ra. 8,87,000 in 
1880-81, Bs. 8,97,000 in 1890-91, and Rs, 8,83,000 in 1900-01, 

They rose to B«. 9,33,000 in 1907-08, when tbey acconnted for 
nearly two-fifths of the total rsTenue of the distri*^, this large 
mcreoso being due to settlement operations. The ounent demand 
in the year last mentioned was Bs. 9,26,000 payable by 8,119 
estates, Ra 7,76,500 being due from 8,002 permanently-sottled 
estates, Rs. 50,000 from 61 tempoiarily-Bettled estates and 
Rs. 99,500 from 60 estates held direct by Goreruiuent. The 
total land revenue demand is equal to one-fifth of the gross 
rental of the district. 

The exciae revenue increased from Rs. 3,38,988 in 1892-93 to EieiM 
Rs. 6,30,065 in 1900-01. Since that year th^ has been a steady 
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growth in tho roooipts^ mi ia 19D7-03 ih&y amoiLiitod to 
Bs. a total higher than for any other dMiicfc in the 

Divmon» the net exobe r&Tenaa heiiig Ea* 2^758 per 10*000 of the 
population (approximattly 4^ annaa a head)^ aa compared with 
tho ProTiadal aTisiagc of Bb* 3*206 per lOiOOO. 

The greater portion of the exdae rerenne ia derived from the 
ealo of country spirit prepMod by distillation &oeel moloasea 
and the dower oE the tree latijolid)^ The reooipte 

from thU smiroe amonxited in 190T-0S to Hs. 3,59,000 or more 
than three-iifdia of the total eicciae revenue. The manuJnctnre 
and sale of oouutiy spirit have hitherto boon carried on undei 
what ia known aa the dual syatom, there la a central distiUeiy 
at the headquarters atation, which servee tho town of Monghyr 
and a amiilL area round it, and there ue outatilU for the aupply 
of the reet of the district. Under tin* system there are 21 ahopa 
for the sale of distUleij hquor and ISS selliug oatstill liquoxt 
c.s.| one retail shop for the sale of country aplrit to every 13,ES4 
pewom. Aooording to tho latest retuma, tho average consump- 
tion of the former liquor is 246 proof gallons and of the latter 
97 proof gallons per 1,000 of the population, the uxcideuce of 
taxation per head of the popoktioa being aunas 11-7 and 
annss 2>3, Tetpoctively. 

The dual Bystem ia to be replaced in 1909 by what is known 
as the contraet supply distillery system, which hae been iahodneed 
in some other districts in Beii^. The Tniun features of this 
latter qrstem are briefly as follows^ The local nunufadiue of 
country spirit ts prohibited, and a oontract is msde with some 
Urge diftilli^ for its supply, The contraotois ate foiHddea 
to hold retail licenses for the salo of the spirit, but are allowed 
t^ use of dikillery and depot buildings for the storage of 
liquors. The spirit is brought from the distillery to the various 
depots, and is thence issued to retail vendoia and sold by the 
latter to consumers at certain fixed strengths. 

Hhe consumption of the fennented liquor known as tSri u 
also ooasidMaUei and m 1907-08 its sab brought at Rs, 53 000 
includitig Ra 1,000 roalixed from the rent of iati treu in 
iha khiita mflhih owned by Government. It is leporied that 
oompetilion for Licensee is practically uninown. When a new 
man wuits to sell tdr», inriead of bidding for some existing 
^op, he applies ^ a new license and would rather go without 
it than bid ogaiiut tho old licensee. Imported liquor* have 
found no favour with the mass of the population, both boesuse 
they are unable to aflord theta, and also because they prefer 
the countiy ^mt and tari they have drunk for genoi^ons 
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part. Tho reoeipU from hoth. tho i^prosont m e^aditnro 
of Ra. 3,007 per 10,000 of tho popuktioo, a figuro higher than 
that returned bj any diMricf in the DlrUiDa except Darjeeling. 

Therooeiptfl from hemp dmgB and opium scconui for pmoiicaUy 
all the romai det of the e^ciso revenue^ The greater port of the 
reTenne thej yield h derived fronx the duty and licenfie foes levied 
on the dried flowering tops of the outtirated female 

hemp plant and the rcsinoiis exudation on 

them^ The conaumption of hemp drugs is, in foot, unueually 
great, the receipts in 1907-^)8 being Bs. 1,GS},00Q oitd represent^ 
ing an expenditure of Qa. 782 per 10,009 of the population^ 
as compared with the average of Ba. 546 in the whole of 
Bengal. On the other hand, opium ia not much need } in 1907-9B 
the dnty and license foes on this drug brooght in Ra* 11,000, 
and the inddenoe of expenditure was not toom than Bs. 55 per 
10,000 of the population as compared with the Provindal average 
of Bs. 516 per 10,000^ 

The revenue from damps ranks next in importance as aSUmpk 
flonroe of income to that dcdved from excise. The receipts from 
this BouToe increased from B& 3,21,000 in 1897«9S to Bb« 4,21,000 
in 1007-08 or by nearly 3l per oeut^ the iacreaso being mainly 
due to the growing demand for judicial stamps, wbioh brought 
in Rs. 3,41,000 as agoing Rs 2,39,00li ten years previously. 

The dale of court-fee stamps is by far the most important Item 
in the receipts from judicial stamps, realizing Es, 3,08,000 as 
oompored with Ra 2,17,000 in 1897-08. The revenue derived 
&om non-jndicial atampe practically stood still during the same 
period, falling from Bs. 82,000 to Ha. 00,000. Of the latter sum 
impre^ed stampe ncooimted for Tte^ 75,000 or nearly the whole of 
the receipts from non-jndicial stamps. 

Road and public works cesees ofe, as usual, levied at the c™** 
maximum rate of 0(UO aana in the rupee. The current demand 
in 1907-08 was Rs. 3,94,000, the greater part of which 
(Rs. 2,84,696) was payable by 13,440 revenue-paying ©statei, 
vrfiile Rb. 8,453 were due from 1,633 levome fe^ esfatee and 
lis. 452 from 291 rent-free propertioe. The number of tenures 
araesced to cesses was 5,450, or nearly a thiid o£ the total number 
of eetatea, while the number of recorded flhar&holdera of estates 
and tennree waa 79,161 and 7,431, respectively. 

In 190<^«0l the inoome-tax yielded aUogother ii& 73,789 
paid by 3,722 asscasoes, of whom !»7H paying Rs- 19,168 had^^ 
inoomes over Bo. 500 but below Ra 1,000. At that time the 
minimum assessable ineome vms Ra 500, but ibis was raised lu 
1903, by the [tieomo-tax Amendment Act of that year, to 
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Ra, 1,000 per amutitn, th^by affording roliof to a numlKT of 
petty traders, money-landera luid elerke^ Tho number of ae&ea- 
fleea oonseque^Dtlj fell In 1903>04 to 1,1M, the net coUectieiiH 
being Ha. 70,939. la 1907-08 tho amount ooUeoted wai 
Ea, 71,000 paid by l,Sf72 asaesseoSp The re^kations are ehiefly 
on aocoimt of gma and money londing and tiade^ cliiefly m 
grain and plooe^gooda 

n«^tttn- There aro 8 oBieee for the regiitintion of aseiumnees under 
%\im. 1877 , it the head-qnartara station (MonghyrJ the 

DistricA Sub-HogietTor doale, aa nBnid, with the doenmonta 
presented thero^ and as^e the District Magistrate, who is 
fit-iifficb District Registrar, In sapemring the proceedings of the 
Sub-Begistrara who are in charge of the other registratiou offices^ 
The BTerage number of docnmenta registered annually dnriiig 

the qiiinqneuninm 
ending in J904 waa 
J 4,985 os against 
15,197 in tho pre- 
eeding five yeaia^ 
there being a sLigbt 
decrease of 1 per 
cent, which is attri¬ 
buted to the preval¬ 
ence of plague. Tho 
marginal statement 
shows the number of 
dootiments registered and tho receipts at each offioe in 1907. 
Aniniij^ Monghyr, with Hhigolpiir, is under the jurisdiction of the 
District and Sessions Judge of Bhlgslpur, to oaeist whom there 
Tica. are three Gubordinato Judges. Ono is stationed at Bhlgalpur, 

CitH fiaother at Monghyr, whLlo the third, who ia also Assistant 

Besaions Judge, bolds his court sometime $t Moughyr and some* 
times at BhAgulpur. The Bubordinato Civil Courts ore those of 
Gvo Munsiffi, viz., two MunsLEs stalloned at MonghjT and ono 
Munaif at each of the outlying eabdivisious of Jamuf and 
Bognsorsif while on additional Uunslf is enterteined for Begu^ 
sarai and MadhipurS (in JBbAgfdpuj^^ 

CtimiEiKi 'Kie eanctioned staff of lil ngistmtcc at Monghyr consists^ in 
Joian, udditiou to the District Magbtrato, of four Deputy Magistrates of 
the first class and one Deputy Magisirate of tho second or thini 
cksa. Bofides those offioors, one or two Sub-Deputy Magioirntea 
exenifflag secood or thini does powera are genomlly posted thaie. 
Tho Babdivi&oaal OSlcen at Jamiii ond Bogusonl are almciat 
Utvanahly offioora Tested nitii first clasa powers. There are aUo 
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of Honorsj Magistratee ai Moogbyr, Jamut| Begufiaxaii 
81ioikbpur&, Jamilpur and LakHoaroi. 

Rogordiiig thfj naturo of the ciimo cotumlHed in tho difitriot Canca. 
the ioUowiog remjaiks of a former Oommljsaoiier of the DhMon 
may he quoted“ South Mougb}^ if, I think, the most orimuid 
tkrea whioh X have oeeiL in India [ and one whole pargi^na if, 
and long haa been, reputed to have a population of thieves. It 
if in South Monghyr that the old Hindus and Muhammadojis 
and the Beini*lliiidiiij^ or I^amized people are in strongest 
contrast, with Httlo iutor-dependenoe, with oontempt and lepnl^ 
eioii on one side flud Httle revorenoe or fear on tho other; and 
these social conditionB appear to me to acconnt for the oompoia* 
lively esoessive eriminality that prevaUs." There m also a good 
deal of oxime in North Monghyr, but it is eomparatlvely free 
from professional crime oi ooutrest^ with South ilonghyr, 
inhabited oa tho latter is by three criminal isstes, viz-f tho 
Banpare and Dh&ihia in parts and tho Ghohfil Boeadhs in the 
extreme south. 

The following u a brief aeoonnt of the Banpara and Dharhiti; ciijctFAL 
an account of the Chakii Dos&dhs has already b&en given in 
Chapter HI. The Bonpars^ or as they are also called the Eanpsx 
MoUahfl, are a caste of boatmen and Sshemien, who ore ^jso 
skilfal spotiamen, catching the gharidl and orooodile in strong 
rope nets and eating their flesh. To these iimoc^t oecupationa 
they add that of the professional river daecit. They go for 
aSeld in pursuit of the latter excittng piofearioni and a gong 
composed of Bonpors fri>m Patna and Monghyr bos been db^ 
coTcred at SMkhia in the Howrah district* In the Monghyr 
district they number (1901} IjSid, of whom nearly half reside 
in the Monghyr and Gogri thiues* 

The Db&rhifl ore well-known thieves and daooitSj but, shfowdly 
enough, they rarely oommit crime in the vicinity of tlieir own 
Tillages. Xio offences for which they We been mostly convicted 
are committed on land, and their oonneotion with the rivers is 
of a peculiar nature. They do not ordinarily foUow any colling 
on the rivers, bnt when the country is flooded, they take 
advantage of it to organic regular raids in Uttle dug-outs, which 
am kept carefolly Eunk and hidden away^ It is said that when 
OD ejrpodltious outside the district they work in gangs of eev^n 
men. They usually live in a separate quarter of the village, 
and their houses have nearly always a pig-sty attached to them, 
to which they give the name binldr. In the oourtyaid of 
their houses there is a small piud^ dedicated to Bim Tkkkur, on 
which they ssorifloe the animals they breed, at the some time 
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offflring iDcenae aod pmyer to the god- They hAve a priast 
who officiates fox them at Taiious domeetle ccromoaicat 
and also on Bp&cial oocnacmA, when tbo Bbiiihia set ont on a 
thioTiog expedition. 

In appearanoo the Dbilrhi m not rnulihe the Miiaalmr, but ho 
id better devoloped and usually a more poweEtnl man^ ^ GoncraJlj 
epeaking, they are a hardy eot of men of good physi^no capablo 
of traveUing long dlsLancoE^ at a high rato of epeed. Out of aboat 
300 pruoncTd medically exnnctined eome years ago in the Monghyr 
jaih tie Dharhia were focmd to be the e^ngest and 
nonnfihodp The oBtenahle meanB of livelihood of this essentially 
crLminat oafite is bfoedmg animale and numnal labonr^ but there 
ii! no doubt that in ncarljr every case tbo DhSrhi is a habitual 
thief or bui^lar. It is eaidp indeed^ that they took on thieving ae 
theCr tmditionsl oocnpation* so mneb so that a theft conmutted 
by one Dli^hi in another Dharhi^s preservOi without his ooosentt 
is mentioned as a bar on iDtcrmarriage^ Twonty years ago 
enquiry showed that out of l|0O3 Dharhis in this district no Ices 
than 209 liad been 431 times in jail, while the jail register showed 
the naiuGs of 00 more who could not bo idontiGcd owiiig to fate 
iiames and addresses having been gi\m- The caste now number 
3,300 in this distnctf or more than half of the total number 
{447oJ resident in Bengal; and nolessthaa 1,830 arc found in 
the Shoikhpura and Sursjgnrha thAnas. 

The maigmal table sbo^a the various thinas and police out¬ 
posts in the 
difiirict. The 
headHjuarter a 
subdivision is 
divided for 
police purpose 
into two divi^ 
eions, "‘"’A” 

and *VB” each 
under an Ins¬ 
pector. A ” 
dIvisiDn conslfits 
of Monghyr and 
Gogri thinaa 
with the Bakh** 
tJykrpnr and 
KhagariA onf- 

poeta, ^d ** B division of the rctnaiDiDg thanas and outposts 
The police force in 1907 comMed of the Saperiuleiideut of 
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PoUoe, a Dfifiity fiup^njitfliidenti 5 Inapecioifj 42 Sab-Inspootoi^ 

47 head-ooiL4tablra and 445 couetaHefl, The total strength of the 
regalar poUee was, therefore^ 541 men> representing one policeman 
to every 7*3 square mile* and to evoiy 3,S34 peraoiiB^ The rural 
foree iot the watch and word oi viliagefi in the interiori which is 
maintained from the cAattkld^ri tasj conosts of 313 d^/add^'s and 
3,537 chaukiddrg^ of whom 43 are cAdkrdi^ chauhddrSi i,e., their 
servioc* are remunerated by grants of laud. Indading both 
da/addr$ and there is approximately one village polioe- 

mflTL to every square milo and to every 537 peraona. 

There are a diitrid; jail at Monghjr and snbsdiary jaUs at Jitn 
Jamui and EegneaiaL The subjall at Jamui has aooommodation 
for 37 male and 7 female prisoners, and thid at B^gnsaroi 
for 34 males and 4 females. The jail at Motighyr^ which ia 
utoBtod in the fort, has ooconmiodation for 300 (3^ male and 
Id feinale) prisonera dLstiibuted ^as feUewsi—Bairacks withont 
separate sleeplukg accommodation are provided for 1S7 male con- 
victsi 16 female conviote, 56 under-trial piisoners^ and IS dvit 
piisonerB i the hospital holds 32 [niBoneia; and there are aepaiate 
cells for 4 male oonvicita The prind|»al mdustnea carried on in 
the jail are weaving dothj carpets' (cAirfs) and net bags, aurki^ 
pounding, oil-pressing, and bamboo and oane workp 
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LOCAL SEIF^GOVEaNMENT. 

I^isTxii^ Oui:$iDE the mtmicipallti^ ol Houghjx and JaniMpur, loc 4 il 
nmnagod by the Diafrid. ^ard, and by the Loewi 
Hoards vhicih hare been coBstituted for eaoh of tho aobdi^iAioiifl of 
Monghjr^ Jamiii and Begimi^L The DM riot Board, as in other 
dMricte of Bengal, h roopomble for the maintoiianoe of road^ 
biidgea and roadside rest-honsoei baa the maDagement of ponnda 
and ptibUo ferries, and eierdsefi a general snperriaion orer Fri- 
maiy and Middle sohooU. It also managea and maintains several 
dispensaries, and sees to the provimon of a proper vratoi'^pply 
in rural areas aod village BanitHtion^ To the Lpoeal Boar^ 
whioh work in subordination to it, have boon delegated the 
administration of small sums allotted for eertain funollons wbieh 
will be mentioned later. 

Tho District Board, which wa$ established in 1887, eonsista of 
2o momben* Tho DIstriot Magistrate is au member 

of the Board, and is invariably its Gbairtnoni there are sis other 
^j*ojpe/o mambeis, and twelve nro olooted and sis nominated by 
Government. The landholding class and Government servants 
predominate among tho momhera at the present timei the former 
repiosenting 40 per cent, and the latter 112 per cent* of tho total 
number in 1900-0?, while plaadors and rmthiun oocoimted for 6 
per cent., Government pemionois ford per cent., and others for 
Id per cent. 

lacdB*. The Uonghyr Lh^riot Hoard is the riohestp Ltf., it has tho 
largest receipts, of all tho Distriot Boards in the Division. Ita 
average anuiial moome during the 10 years ending in 1001-02 was 
Ba 2,6L,DOO, ol which Rs. l,4if,000 were derived from rafee; 
and during the quinquennium ending in 1904«05 it amounted to 
Rs. 3,15,000, In 1907*08 the opening balance was Rs, 6dp000, 
and the income of the year aggregated Us, 2,87,000, including 
Bs* 1,59,000 obtaiued from Provincial rates. Re 85,500 from 
civil worhe, inclusive of Rs. 37,000 realised from tolls on ferries^ 
and Rs» L 7,000 obtained from pounds. In Uongbyi| as in. other 
Bengal distrieti, the road ce^ is the principal eourae of income; 
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but th« in&deiioo oi taxation ia lights being only anna 1-3 per 
bead of tho population. Tbia proportion ia higher^ howeyoTf 
tban in any otker district! of the DiTidon^ 

The inoomo both from pounds and l 0 iiiei!i is a flnotoating one- 
In the quinquonnitim ending in 1899*1900 the aTorage annual 
receipts from pounda were Ha 14^,460, and in tbo next quinquen* 
nium they were 14,380; but in 1907-08 fljlogetlior He. 17,000 
were obtained from 67 pounda leased out by the Board- Am 
regards fenioa (of whidi there are now 43), the reoeipta 
averaged Ha. 35|000 per annum in the Sret quinqneiiniuiiii aud 
Ejg> 39,000 in the five yearn ending in t994*i}5, but fell to 
Eb. 37,000 in 1907-08. Of late yeara the iunome horn ferries has 
suffered from the opening of the EUjtpui -Katih^ hue oi the 
Bengal and North-^Western Hailway and &om the eotabtishment 
of railway steam eerrioes across the Ganges. The femes are 
leased to farmers, except when a lease has to be oaneelled for 
default, and half the receipts firom some border ferries ore made 
over to the Diatriot Board of DorbhangA. Similarly, the loiter 
mokes over a ahara of the income of fire ferries acquired by both 
Boards jointly. 

The average annual expenditure during the deende ending £ 1 ^ 411 ^ 1 - 
in 1901-02 was Rs, 3,60|000, of which Es^ 1,76,000 were expend- 
ed on civil works, Rs, 12,000 on medioal relief and Ha 31,000 
on education. During the quinquennium ending in 1901-05 the 
expenditure nveriiged Es. 2,43,000 per annum, and in 1907*03 
it amounted to Hs, 3,09,000. By far the largest pertion of the 
income of the District Board le spent on civil works, i.if,, the ox* 
tenaicin and maintenance of connnunicatiens, the npkoep of stag* 

Lng bungalowaj the previaon of a proper water supply by the 
oonst ruction of weUs, etc. Over Ks- 2,19,000 were spent on these 
objects in 1907-08, and of this sum Rs. 1,53,000 were allotted to 
the exteusioE and malntenanoa of oonmunieationa The Dis¬ 
trict Board now maLntains 0OJ miles of metdled reeds and 1,253^ 
milee of unmeiolled roads, besides a Bumber of village tracks 
with an aggregate length of 206 J miles ; the cost of mointaining 
these roods in 1907-98 was Es. 215, Rb. 47 and lis. 11 per mile, 
respectively* 

After dvil works, education constitutes the heaviest charge 
on the resources of the Board, entailing in 1907-98 an expen¬ 
diture of Re. 45,000 or nearly one-seventh of the total 
expenditure* The inspecting staff employed by it oonsists of 14 
Inspeotiug Panthts, and it maintains 9 Middle Sahoob and gives 
gTants^in-aid to 5 Middle Schools, 59 Upper Prim^ Schools, and 
778 Lower Piimaiy Schools. Beoidea t^ it oontributes a sum 
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of Bfi< 1}3(KI por anniiTn towoid^ the rnflmtenmico of l^he Diamond 
Jabiloe CoUisgo at Mongbjr^ tho mMiagomont of wkioh roda with 
0 Jotni CommittoOj onwMcb both tho DLatncit Board ood tho 
UnniGipaJity r^pi^oonted^ Tho Board also pioiidee 2 Bchoior- 
ahipa femiible in the Bib^ Bobool of Shiginooringi and mahoa an 
annoal grant for tbe training of waaTor^ md. a oontiibation to tbo 
Monghjr Agricultural and Induatntil KxiubitioiL 
For tho roliof of aickaasa tbo Board mainlaicifl 10 diapenflafieSf 
and aids three otbeia ; and whoa opidemiia diaeoaes brenk out in the 
interior, native dcotora are sent with medicines to the affected 
villager In addition to thU^ tho Board oontribntee lia^ lOO 
per annum towaida the Faetonr Institute at Kaaouli. During 
1007-08 tho Board spent IFI per cent, of iU ordLuarj inconte 
on medical rvdief nod saEutation^ a penDeutage bighor than in any 
other diririct of the Division, It has also 4»tabli&hed and main- 
tame a veterinaiy dtepenaary at MonghyCf with tho help of a 
Govemmont oontribution; kontortains a Veterinary Aeaistunt, and 
providoe a aobolardrip at the liolgSchia Votciinaiy College^ 

In subordination to tho DiAtri<!t Board am the Monghyr or 
Sodor^ Jamiii and Begiiaurai Local Boards, tho juiiadiotion of 
each ooireepondiug to the ^ubdiviaioual oharge of the same name. 
The system of election in vogue in other ports of the Province 
has not boon introdncodf and all the mombois ore nomlnatod hy 
Oovommont. Tbo Monghyr or Sadar Local Board ooitaists of 
12 membora, and tho Local Boards at iTamui and Begnsaiai 
have 13 members each- The L:>cal Boards roodvo allotments 
from tho funds of tbe Distriot Board and are entmrt^ed with the 
maintenanoo of village roods, the upkeep of pounds (esmept tho 
Monghyr LoesJ Board)i the charge of minor works of water sup* 
ply* and general enpemaien over village ssaitation. 

There are two munidpalitios in the diatrict, viz., Monghyr and 
Jarailpur. The number of ruto-payera in 1907-08 was 12,303, 
re^senting 17*5 per cent, of the total number t7i)*207j of peiaona 
zeatding witbin muaidpai limits, iw compared with the average 
of 16'2 per €ent+ for the wbole Division. The average inEudence 
of taxation in that year woa Ke. LO-8 per bead of the population, 
aa against the Diviaioixal average of Ee. 2-0*2, and varied 
from Ke^ 1-4-& in Jamllpor to mmai 15-2 in Monghyr, 

Tbe Monghjr miioicipality, whidi was e^btkhed in 1831, 
is administered by a Municipal Board eonri^ing of 19 Commit 
sicneie, of whom twelve are elected, bve ore nominated two ora 
#£- 01^10 members, Tho area within municipal fa 7*03 

^uare miles, end tho number of rate-payeis.ia 9|383, roprosent* 
mg 18'72 per oont* of the popnUtion residing in the munio^al 
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wea. Tho aTeia^ tmntiftl inoonie and eipenditme of the mtuud- 
pali(y daring thfl 10 yean 1891-92 to 1901-02 wae Ee. «4,000 
and Es. 60,000, reapectiTely, In 1907-08 the receipts aggregated 
Ha. 61,000, besides on opening balance of Re, &,000, 'Elie chief 
eooree of income ia a rate on housea and arable lands osseBEsd 
at TJ per cent, on their annual Talue, -whicb in that year brought 
in Us- 21,000; while a conserraacy rate, levied at Ba- 3-10-4 
per cent, on the annual value of the holdings, brought in Ea. 9,000. 
Tolls on roadfl and forriee rcalisod Ea- 12,000, a^toi on animalfi 
and veHoles Ha. 4,000, and market fees Ba. 3,000. The inci¬ 
dence of taxation was uTinaa iS-2 per head of the populatioa. 
The oxpcnditnre in the same year was Ea 68,000, eiclnd^ 
Bs. 10,000 expended in advanoea and depodts. The prindpd 
itams of expen^tnro were conservancy, medical relief and pnhlio 
works, whi^ aoootmted for 29’8, 31’4 and 16*3 per cent., lecpeo* 
tively, of the disbniaementa. 

The most urgent needs of the town are an improved system of 
dminago and water-supply. A scheme for tho iostallEition of 
waterworks has been prepared recently, detoila of whioh will be 
found in Chapter IV; and a drainage schemo, estimated to 
cost lakhs, boa also Imn drawn up. 

Janiklpur was oonstituted a mumeipality in 1833, and has a 
Hanivi|)al Board oonsrsting of 18 Commiasoaers, of whom ten ore 
elected, and eight ore er-o^cio members. The area within 
municipal limits is 4 eq^nare miles, and the number of rote-payers 
IE 2,917 or 14*63 per cent, of the populatioa living within 
the municipal limits. The average anmial income during the 
10 yearn ending in 1902-03 was Es. 20,400, and the expenditure 
was Kb. 19,900, In 1997-08 the inooma of the municipidity was 
Ba. 28,000, (heflides an opening balanoe of Es. 7,000), of which 
Es. 17,000 were derived from a tax on houses and lands asaesBed 
at 7} per cent, per Minmn on the annual voluo ol the hold- 
ingB, and Rs. 8,000 from a oonservanciy rate levied at 3J per cent, 
Tho incidcnco of taxation was Re. 1*4-6 per hoad of tho 
population. The expenditure in tho same year was Ea. 30,009, 
the principal items being conservancy, public works and drain¬ 
age, which aooounted for 3t ’97, 23-99 and 11'40 per oent., res¬ 
pectively, of the duhuraaments. The town is well laid-out and 
well kept, and tho mnnieipaUty has a high reputotion for 
efficiency, the executive adminietiation being in the hands of 
European railway officials. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


EDUCATION, 

PlomiH Ix 1871-75, ^er the ioti^uptioB of a ^atem hj which granta- 
* in-aid were ^ven to ^hitherto luxaided achoole, there were ALtogother 
22a achoolfl in the dUtrid; attended by 0,675 pupils. By 1801-63 
the number of the former had risen to 3,755 and of the latter to 
30,403; but there was a faUing off in the nest deoade, the number 
of schools in 1800-91 being 1,497 and of pupils 25,536. There 
was then a notable increase, the retama for 1899-1900 showing 
1,608 schools with an attondmice of 32,737; bnt nest year, largely 
owing to the ontbreak of plagne, the number of eohoola decreased 
to 1,301 and of Boholsrs to 25,738. The ground lost has sinee 
been made good, and in 1907-08 there were 1,398 educational 
inslilations, both pnblic and private, with 33,310 pupils on the 
rolls. The superviemg agenoy at present oonaists of a Deputy 
Iiwpcotor of S<tlioolAp 0 SnUnspectofs, 2 A^eistaiiit Sub-Iasnectots 
and 14 Injapeotin^ P^odib- 

According to the census statistics of 1901, the great bulk of 
the poptilation Is illiterate, only 2 9 per cent. (5-8 males and 
0 2 females) being literate, U, able to read and Mrritesome 
language. The adual nambcr of the latter was 60,727 porsona, 
while the number of those able to read and write English was 
3,418. The percentage is higheat in thina lamklpor, where U 
per cent, of the inhahit^ts are literate ; bat hwe oondidons ere 
exceptional, as the thftoa includes only a small rural tract, and 
ooutains a number of European railway employes and a oontin- 
gout of Indian olerks. The proportion is particularly low (S per 
crat.) in thinas Qogr! and Ghakli. The same reasons are applio- 
able in each ease. Both ferads arc difficult of aeoess—in &ogil 
boats are practically the only means of oornmnnication during the 
rains'-—the cultivators are poor, and they are not in a poation to 
appreciate the odvantages of education. Even in the Monghyr 
however, mclnding Monghyr town, only 4,109 persons, or 
^ people, can read and write any lannuaue. 

CotLiwia The only college in the district is the Diamond Jnlrilee 
College at Monghyr, of which the following acooant is quoted 
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from tto last Review of the Progress of Edtiea- 

tion in Boogal (1903-03 to 1906-07)^ ** This is a Beoond grade 
oollego which was opened in Juno 1838. Its estahUshment was 
the result of a pahlio meeting held at ITonghyr in 1897^ which 
deoidjed that the Diamond Jubilee of the late Qaeen ihould bo 
celebrated by the foundation of a college- Money wm ooUododi 
and ocrtam landed properties were made over to tho college to 
form an endowmentH The annual inoome from this endowment 
amotmU to about Rs- lp90D. The management was entrusted 
to a Local committee^ of which the District Magistrate was pro¬ 
vident. This committee was not the same as the Joint eominit- 
tee to which the management of the Zilfl school had been made • 
over in lS9i ; but until 1903 there was an intimate conneo- 
tion between the school and the coUegOp and the latter was 
largely supported by the diToraion of profits made at the formen 
In 1905 Government rafinmed the diieot management of the 
school^ and the college was placed tinder the maungement of a 
Joint oommitteei whxoh mcludea the Principal of the college and 
members of the District and Municipal Boards^ both of which 
bodies make an annual contribution towards its np-keep. Since 
1905*06 the ooUego has been Bliewn as tinder Board managements 
Pieviouii to that year it was ahown as an institution under private 
management. On the 31st March 1907 there were 16 etudente 
on the rolls of the college; the average monthly roU number 
throughout the year was 15. In 1399 there were 4S students on 
the college roll, but a virulent outbreak of plague in Meughyr 
in 1900*01 ftcared vtudents away from the place. The covt of 
the coUoge during 1906*07 was Ra. 6|273, Tula was met as foU 
lows t —from District and Mumcipfll fmiiis Rs. 3,150, from foes 
Its. 70ij from endowments and other souraea Rs. 3,431. The 
total coat of educating a student during the year was Bs. 418; 
the cost to public funds w-as Re. 143* During 1906-07 the college 
received from the Imperial contribution a grant of Ra. 3,000 for 
the equipment of its kboratorioa"" lu 1908 thera were 16 atud- 
ents on the rolls, vi^., teu iu the firet year class and six in the 
sEK>ond year class- 

There are 31 secondary eehooU with 1J85 pupils on the rolls, Stcoir. 
vi*., 5 High schools with 925 pupils, 7 Middle KngLish edbcols 
with 436 pupils, and 9 Middle Veriiaoiilar schools with 424 "*^*™^ 
pupils. The High schools are the Zila sohool at Monghyr, 
which is maintained by Gevomment, the High sohoeb at 
JemAlpuf, Jamiil and Bogtisarai, all aided, and the Tmining 
Academy at Monghjr, which is unaided. Of the Middle 
TingHflK schools cue at Kheragpur b managed by the Dbtnet 
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Boud; foBt at Bia^eopm, Gugiit Santa and Bampni am aided ^ 
and two at J&Ulat&d and BakUtiyijfpur a^n unaided. One of 
tte Middle Yernacalar Aotoul^ situated at Musaffarga&j, b 
aided^ and all tte remainder are maniiged hy the Dbtriot Boards 
Tiz., the sfdioolB at Tegtrftt ManjhaiiJ^ Chhiiranr, Husain^ 

pnr, Cliakai, Aiba md T^raiU* 

The niuaber of boyd* Primary sohooLs ia 860 , and ot ttose 
under inatmatioa 2 d^ 247 , inolnding 21 , 9^9 boya and Ip 9 l 3 girli. 
The number of the former rdpreeenba 16'3 per oent. of the boye 
of echool-going age. AIt 4 jgetlieT 70 achoola with an at tendance 
of 3,940 Upper Primary achooK and 734 sohoola with 19,307 
ohildren on the rolla are liower Primaiy BchoDb. 

There are 312 Primary girU^ achools, at which 3,^49 girb are 
taught. One, attended by 55 girls^ ie an Upper Primary lehool, 
and the remainder are Lower Primary £ohDob. There are alao 
1,168 girlfl studying in Lower Primary boye^ aohoob and SO ia 
Upper Primal^ boys" echoole, beaidee 59 in special scbooLi, giving 
a total of 4,556 girla Two Model girb’ aohools with 74 pupila 
have been atarledp and there ia alao a Een 4 na teacher at Cha^ 
giving inatruetion to 22 girls and womcm It is reported that 
progroes in diffusing female oduoation ia {^fnUy abw* 

At Jamiipur there ia a night anhool for apprentioes of the 
East Indian Eallway, at which inetzuetion ia given in appUod 
mechanics, algebra^ meoauiation and tho oonatruo^on of steam 
engines and maohines, Tho average attendance is 50 . The 
District Board slso maintains weaving olaBsos^ at whioh a traLnod 
weaver gives instruction in tho use of the Ey-shuttLo loom. Thoio 
classes arc said to be working with indifferent aueoeesj and it is in 
oontemplation to remove them to Oogn, a busy weaving oentraf 
where an artizan population prodominatea. 

Six third-grade training schools have been started lor training 
gurati or Primary fiehool teaohorf^ They are situated at Mongbyr, 
Jamui, Bogusareli KlmragpuTt Rhagarii and OhaHi, and are 
attended by 96 gumi. 

There are 13 nnoidod but recognized Sanskrit lofi, with 254 
idudenta, 19 aided maktaU with 366 pupils^ 17 ICorin aohooU 
with 187 pupils, and 39 night aohoQls with 652 papBa, There is 
also a mfrdttita at Monghyr, called tho Monghyr Anjumto 
Kimayat Islam Msdrasa, with 33 eoholars on the roila, 

Tl^re are a number of private mstitntionSi schools whioh 
do not conform to the departmental standard or snbmit to any 
pnbSb test, and whioh are consequently not recognized by the 
Education Depoitmont. They indude (1) 70 advanced inetitu- 
tinxu teaching Aisbio or Pciiian, with 733 pupib; (2) 20 
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inatihitionai teaching Sanflkfitp with 214 pupils ; (3) 111 elemeii- 
tary aohoolB teaching the Tsmaciilar* with 1,339 pupUs; (4) 17 
eleznentaiy schoolfi teaching the KoT&n^ with 187 pupils^ and (5) 

24 other non*depnrtmental Bchoolnp with 235 pnpila. The only 
private infltitutim in which Arahio is mainly ta^ht ia one at 
LakhmlniS, where inatruotion ia given in Arabic UtemtUTe and 
theology^ 

The total number of Muhammadan pupils of both aexoa in, all m^vca- 
eUeses o! pubUo inatitutiona ia 2,673, and of thoee reading in 
private institntioiifl 755. For the benefit of the followers of MAiaAin 
lalam the Madrnaa^ makiabi and Korin schoob meotiODed 
above have been atsitod. The number of Mohammadan girb 
in Primaary schoola ia 134 and in special Hchoola 65. 

There oro 637 ohiidren olaased as abcriginoa at school, the 
majority being 8ant4lSi and aU being native Christiana. 
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B&liailtirpiir<~A TiUBge in tho north of tho Begnflftrai aab* 
di™ion, aitnatod does to tlia ’boundti.fy of the Dnibhanga diatriot. 
It contains the icadenos of & woU-kiiown famil 7 of this diatrict. 
Anoidlng to tho family chroniclos, its foander iras one Lsksbml 
S&b, who came here from Rajputlna and soquirod a grant of land 
extending, it ia said, from ManiUaiil to Mohraghit. The but 
proprietor of tho Mtate wsa Lnlsshml I^oaid Singh, on whom 
CbTemment bestowed tho titlo of Bai BahAdur. On hia death in 
19&0, the estate was divided between a son named Udit Narayan 
Singb and a grandson named R&m. Babidur Singh. The resi* 
donee of the former is at SankarpnrA, and Ms eetote is kimwn 
aa the Santaxpnra estate ; while tho residence of the latter is at 
Bahidnrpnr, and the estate is known as tho BahAdarpnx or 
Ba]^tiT& estate. The nndiTidod estate folded, ii is reported, 
an income of about Ra. 1,40,000, but the present proprietors ore 
indebted and the estates ate under the management Of tho Court 
of Wards. The area of the BaJiAdurpur estato is 43,643 aeres 
and that of Sajikarpura at 10,009 aerea, while their rent and 
cess roU is returned at Bs. 34,891 and Bs. l,17,tJ07, respectively. 

Bakhtiyarpur.—A village in the estrema north of the 
Monghyr subdivision, with a railway Nation, called Makhanabarar, 
on the htana-Bhnptifihi oxtension O'f the Bengal and North' 
Westoni Hailway. It oontaina a police outpost aud Bistricit 
Board bungalow, and is the headquarters of an old Muhammadan 
family known os the Chaudhiis of BakhtiyArpur. The following 
eketoh of its hialoiy has been prepared from an account fuxiushed 
by the family. Tho founders of the family are eoid to have been 
two brothers, Sheikh Golan and Sheikh Aohhay Siddiki who 
ramo from Jaunpur in 1009 Y. (i t., about 1600 A.D,)* aud married 
the daughters of two brothers, Chaudhri Farid ond Chaudhri 
Hifia, who then held tappan SallmAbad (pflrjcHfl BaUift) Simii, 
Kftchaut and Ilomidpur. Chandbri Farid, it is said, offered to 
give them a grant of t&ppfi Simri and BhoieH in the other tappet, 
if they cleared the jungle and brought tho land under cnliivation 
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This thsy did, desitojing the wild bsasta which then infested the 
country. Sahaeqnently a dkpatc aroflfl with the neighbonring 
zamiadir of Nisankpnr Knrha, and this led them to go to I>elhi 
and oh tain a lojal ohoxter {fitrmdn-ihsAi) from Shih Jahin. 

AoDordiog to the family xecorda, the estate was held by the 
descendants of the brothers, of whom there ia nothing of interest 
to record until 1129 F., when it paaaed to Gtil&m M ul i amm adi 
The latter had some diflEleulty in retaining posseasion of it owing 
to the aggression of one Doe Karan Singh Dundia of Tirhnt. 
Gul&m MtihAmmad brought a complaint before the Kawib of 
Monghyr, Bamiaat All Khlo, who, plesaed with hie o^ldreBa, 
offered him a writer's post granted him 

the sauad of the estate, and hiraself defeated Deo Karan Singh. 
Onltm Muhammad appears to ha^o bscome ft member of the 
court of the Nawub, and when ha virited the Emperor, aooompanied 
him to Delhi, making oTor ehaige of the estate to bii brother 
GnUm All, who in hia turn handed it o¥er to his brother Hedayat 
Ullfth. The latter hud to meet the same kind of troable us 
GuUm Muhammad, being attacked by one Rflp Nfirayan Singh, 
who tried to acke Pharfciyi. Hedayot All succeeded in 

ousting him» but waa soon afterwords frencherously kiUcd. 
Eiip Narayan Bingh theu looted his residence and destroyed 
the old and granted to his family* Guliin All 

eubssquently recovered the estate under the orders of All Vardh 
KhiiL In 1194 F. (1791 A*Dp) Chaudhri Muhammad All moved 
the family rosidenco from Bimri to Bakhtiy&rpur, where hU 
desoondants siili xedde* The estate i* now held by Mnsaniat 
Bib! Arimnnnissa, but managed by her relative Aj!r-ui-Hakk, 
and the rent-roll is said to be Bs. 6S,29di 

Bfimdah.—A village in the Chaksi thino, ritoated 4 Tnilea 
north of ChaklL It contuine a station of the United Free Chureh 
of Scotland Misaon to the Santals, the eite of which was choeeu 
by Dr» James A, Dyer of that Mission, when he visited the pLoce 
from rachftmb4 in 1878* A lease of 7 nores waa obtainec!, and 
in 1880 two preachers took up their residence in some mud hutoi 
the construction of a bungalow being cotameneed in 1884* Since 
that year tho work of the Mission hua developed rapidlyiP A hoo- 
pital wia bujlt in 1394| and by the end of 1900 a ohnreh aith a 
hflnd pK*^*^ belfry was erected* The enlargement of the hospital 
was undertaken as soon aa the eh arch was completed^ the principal 
addition being an operating room, eonstruoted on modern prin^ 
mples. At the same time, additional ward ocoommodotion waa 
provided by building a new difipensoiy and consulting room, 
and HO TTiftking the original dispensary and coofinltiug room 
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avaQaUo for Tliia room Eaa been partitioned into m 

inmll apartmeDU} whlob ore oitber let to patiento who axe wilUog 
to pay for tbom, or ascd for eases which it is necessary for any 
reason to isolate bom the others. A fuller nooount of the work 
of the miasLon will ho found in ikiHtaliii (1904^ by the Ro^d. 
J. id. Maophalli M, who hoe resided at B4mdah aiuco 

1899 . 

Banaili Raj.—An ext ensile estate in the districts of Monghyr, 
BhAgalpur and the Ssntal [^argonaa. The founder of the fandly 
whiah owns this estate was Hazdri Chaudhrij a fnlaUdiir of the 
Paasaxa Bija of Pnmea, who^ about 1780 A.D., aoqtiired by 
puichaao par^ana Tirakburda in that district. Hk son, Dnkr 
Singh, acquired property in ilonghyr, Bh&galpnr and Molda 
about the year 1890 A.D., and on hk deUh^ aftor some litigation, 
the estates were divided equallj between Ms two sons. Raja 
Bidy&nand Singh and KumAr Budmnand Singh, grandfather 
of the Srinagar Knmirip RljA Bidyitmnd Singh subaeqixently 
pnrchnsed Mah&lat Kharagpur, and in ISul waa snooeeded by Ms 
son R4}& LdAnand Singh Baliidur, who also added to tho c^te 
by pnrohi^emg Chiindpiir Husain and Idluk Khajurk, RijA 
liLlnand Singh died m 1883, and woe succeeded by hia son Etja 
PadmAiraud Singh BaMdur. tie also left a minor son KnmAr 
KMlnand Singh and a poethmnous Bon KtimAr Kitty An and Singh, 
on whoeo hehtdf a suit was im^tituted in 1888* It ended iu 
a ooniproniiae dearee, under whioh KumAr K^kuand Singh and 
Kum&r Klrtyanond Singh were to be owners of 9 anma of the 
Banaili Rftj, while llAja Padminand Singh kept the remakiing 
7 annas. In 1903 Kumar Chandrimnd Singh^ eon of R&jA 
Padm&nand Singh BahAdoTr brought a ault against his lather 
for partition and other rellefe, wMeb also ended in a compmmi^ 
deoree, under which tho oon was deetared to be owner of a 
3| annoB share and Rsji PadmAnand Singh owner of the remaio* 
ing 3i annas ahare. Subsequently^ howaTcr, in September 1905, 
RAji Padnmnand Singh Bakidur trauaferred his rights and 
ioteresta to hk aon Kum4r Chandronaud Singhf so that the 
present owners of the BanaiU Raj are Kmnlie Kalilu&nd Singh 
and XirtyAnand Singh to the extent of 9 imTum and KuniAr 
Chand^nand Singh to the extent of 7 annns. Knmare Kill- 
uand Singh and Klrty&nand Singh are now in pcasefision of the 
entire eatate, the CoUecter of BhAgdlpur, who waa appointed 
Receiver under tho ordom of the Diatiict Judge of BhOgalpur^ 
having given them a leaao of the entire 7 ft Tn^aa abaro for V2 years 
from 13 J 2 to 1823 PaAL Tho 7 AnTiiua Mioio is involved in 
deU to the s^teut of about C9 lakha of rupeoif the 9 annoa 
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proprietors being their prinfipiL ereditors. The Court of Wards 
haa recentlj taken chaige of the 7 atisaa ehare on bobalf of 
KuTuHr CtuinHranand Siaglij who has been deolareil a dift* 
(juiLlified proprietor on his own appUcation; but the udiial manage¬ 
ment of the entire Haj hne been in the hands of Knuiirs KalSnand 
Sfngli and KlrEjanand Singh rinee 1904. 

The bulk of the Bandli Ea| property ia this distiiet forms 
part of Maholat Kharagpur^ an ostonave estate on the reTonne 
roll of Bhigalpnr bearing niimber 445. It eoriaiMd of the 
following :—(IJ ^'ahrol, {2} Ijakhatipittj (ii) Kberhi^ 

(4j Sakharab^dh (a) X^arbatpir^ (inoliiding lupptti JLodhwii;, 
Simraon, Dighi, eto.), (G} WasiU, (7) Godda^ (8) Ilaa^i Takhij 
{9) Amlo-Motia, (10) H&ndwe t^a-duding a ^hdtu-dU held 
by the Ustnl of Handwel)^ (11) Chandan Katona^ fI2) ■Tahin- 
gira and Mascli^ (IS) Bharabr&p (14) Ahhaipuip (io) fingliaiily 
and (Ih) Dauda Sakhwirii. A!ahalat Kharagpur, together with 
p^irfjanai Kajr^ and Havoli Kbaxugpur and tho Lahshmipnr 
edato in the Funtal Purganas^ originally formed part of tlie 
territory held by the R&ji of Kharagpur^ of whoso family hktoiy 
an aeeoimt will be found in the article on Kharagpur. The then 
lUja, Bah mat All Kbiut haring fallen into arrears of leveauei 
Muh&lat Kiiaiagpurj with the of Handw^e, was sold in 

1840 and purcbastd by llsji bidyiuand Bingb^ grandfather of 
the present proprietor of the Banadi Hij, and by Balnath Suhu 
of Bh^galpuTf who hi 1841 transferred his share to £Mji Bidya- 
nand Singh Bahtdur. Siuoe tlien there ha^ro been oonstant dU^ 
pules and Utigation in oonnedion wdth tins nttiMlt eapeeially 
with the Darbhanga Baj, which in 1848 purchased at ii sale for 
arrears of (roYemmont revenue HaveH Khuiagpnr^ w'hioh is 
Burrounded by MohUnt Kharagpur, There has dso been much 
Ktigation conoeming the gMitedti tenures, the results of wbitih 
have been mentioued in Chapter X. Most of thoao tenuros have 
now hfloa ooaverted into makamn Hiamm-ari tenures, and only a 
feW| including tho ^hdittdli of Ilandwei hi the Sant^ Fargauas 
and Kukwara in the Eauka aubdlvision of Bhigalpnr^ retain 
their character* 

Begusaral.-^Headqnaiters of the ouhdivision of the siiue namoj 
situated in 25*^ 76' and 86“ E., about 5 miles to the north 

of tho Canges. The town is sitaated at a distanoe of about half a 
itule from the milvray station^ and the Tirhut xoad runs oast 
and west through iL This is au old road shaded by on avenue 
of intorlaemg trees, which in the main follows tlie oomse of tho 
railway ; but it has fallen into disose to a groat extent sijaco the 
latter was conetruotecL Approaching Begusar^ from the east 
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along thifl road, the first building met with ifl ft dih btu^alow 
with four roomBt erected on a low-lying piece of knd at a dMonoa 
of about balf a niile fium the town ibcU. A tablet let ioto a 
pillar of the Terandoh ahows that the flood of 1904 rose to a height 
of nearly 3 feet above the pHnih. Half a mile beyond the 
btmgaloWj on the outakirta of the town, lies tho sabdivLaional 
oftioe, a email building with an upper fitorey, which aerv^js as a 
romdcnee for the Subdivbioiial Officer^ The building is situated 
in a Bno eouipound, m which mango trees grow in profusion; 
and the Utmsira oouit^ so-hoob, hospital^ thana, and Loeal Board 
ofSees are situated oloso by. Just beyond the Subdividonnl 
Officer a compound to the north is a fine tank fringed by palm 
trees* at the eoatk-wcst comer of which is a small temple, whore 
Kayaatbs worship. 

The town contains two mosques and three temples^ hot none 
of these have any features of aiohifetstnral interest^ and tho 
bazar itself ia much the eame m other Bibir bazars. Half*way 
through the latter is tho asp-ai, from which the town presumably 
derives ib imme^ It conrisb of an open apace surrounded by 
tumble-do^m shops and lodging-houses, Beycud the mrm the 
town apezia out^ the avenue of trees is seen again, and piesoutly 
on the western skirts of the town we get a gUmpee of indigo crops 
and indigo vats, and then a pleasant bungalow, seen through on 
avenue of bambooe. Xhk is the Begusarai Factoty* better known 
locally as Harrakh* wbich was built by Mr, James Hennessy in 
1863. There is a thriving grain market viith sevcitd godowna at 
the southern oitremity of the town, and to the east ond south¬ 
east are extensive mango groves. 

The town haa of late years been subject to serious floods, the 
Bengal and North-Western Kailwiiy embankment forming on 
effective obfitocle to the free flow of the Ganges water nortb%vardi9, 
and the reeult is that the trset of country lying between the river 
and the railway is liable to inundation. It is protected to some 
extent by a small embankment known os tho Gupta BMdh; but in 
1904, when thia embankment was breochedp the whole town was 
flooded* and great damage was done, Govemuient has now decid¬ 
ed to strengthen and raise the Gupta Bsndh. Tho work is in 
progress, and when it is complete, Begtisaiai should be safe from 
mundation*. 

The poputarion of the town* according to the census of 1961* 
is 9*338, It w'oa made the headquarters of tho subdivision by a 
not^oation dated the Gth January 1870* 

* The ifciiQDtIuj bem by Mr, U. U« T, S. Porrett, 1.0*3*, 

feroMiHy SebdiTiiwhsl <Mctx ot B^ojatsK. 
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SnbdiTiEioii.—The B0iiH*'we6tem Babdiyimon of 
the district lying between Sfi® 15' and aS® 47' N, and between 

47* and Sf^‘27' B, It has an. area oE 751 square miles, and 
is oeaily 34 miles long from neith-west to eouLh-e^ and 22 miles 
broad from norib to sonili. It U bounded on tbe north by the 
district of Darbhangd, on the east by tbe nortbem portion of 
the Mongbyr Bubdirision, on the south by the Ganges, and on 
the west by the Samastipiur subdivision of the Darbhangi dU- 
trict. The subdiTiaion is a flat nlluvlal plain, almost entirety 
under enltivation. It is intersected by a number of riverSi of 
which the principal arc tho Burh Gandak, BalSn, and Bslrauti, 
all subject to Qooda in the rains. Along tbe northern bonh of the 
Gbngee there ore two embankments, one maintained by the Fnb- 
lic Works Department, end another, called the Gupta B&ndh, 
now being remodelled by Cbvoiiunent, whiob protect the adjoin¬ 
ing country from tbe floods of that river. There ore also small 
embankments on the banks of the Burh Gandak oonBtruoted and 
maintained by Kamindars; but in years of heavy floods those 
embankments ate breaobed and the low lands submerged. To 
tbe north there is a large swampy lake, called the Kibar Tal, 
about 8 miles in length and 2 miles In breadth, which oontalns 
deep water throughout the year. 

The subdivUion is served by two lines of the Bengal and 
North-Western Bail way, one, the line from Simorii Ghat to 
Murnffarpur and DarbLong^, passing tbrongb tho wiestern portion 
of tbe subdivision, and the other, the Xatlh^r line, extending 
from Baraoni junotion on the west to the iSflbebpiu XamU 
station on the east. The biter line posses through the sonth of 
the sabdlvision, and the aubdivisional headquarter are rituated 
on, iL For administrative purpose* the subdivision is divided 
into two thinos, TeghrS and Begusarai, the latter of whieh was 
formerly known as Ballia and boa two independent outposts, 
BoUia and Boriarpur. Tho popubtion was 64?,966 in 1801, as 
compared with 611,349 in 1891. It it the meat denaely popu- 
bted port of the district and supporis 857 persons to the square 
mib. There ore altogether 755 villages, one of which, Begu- 
esroi, is the boadquartexs. 

Bbadnrift-Bhar.—A hot spring about two miles cast- 
south-east of Bisbikund, on the other ride of tbe Kharagpur 
range of hilta, not for from the vilbge of Dariyipur in the 
Jamilpur thana. The name means the cleft of Bhadurii Hill, 
and the spring is much ooolcr than thc' Bishikund spring, of 
which it is locally believed to he a branch. It emerges at the 
foot of the Bhadui^ Hill from among mosses of quartzite reck, 
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aiMxtmp&iiied hj a free diifliarge of ga^eOiiB l)«bblefi| deToid of 
finielL and uniDflaiDinable. Tbo waiter druuk men and 
cattle. This ^tna to be the spring described hy Dachanan 
Uamiltoii as aboat five or six miloa i^iith from Sit^kund^ at 
the westem loot of tie ridgo rimning soiitt Sloagbyr and 
at a place enlied Bbnrka.** The spring, bowevert iB oTer seTen 
miles from Sltakund^ and its temperature as recorded hy Colonel 
Waddell in March 1890 was as eompored with the 

tempeAture of 112^ given by Bnchanan Hamilton/ 

Bhtohaiidh-— A viUajj^o in the eontk of the Monghjr 
subdivUion^ dtuated about 12 milea toulli-west oE Kharagpur and 
4 miles north of Gnddih. Close to the village some hot epiingSr 
called f dtut-p^nh wbioh ate by lar the finest In the diatiict, issue 
from a low hiU close to the Man tivor^ into which their ^’Bters 
flow* There ajo several different springs^ welling up hem and 
there adtbin an area of some htindcod yards si|nare, ^hifh unite 
and flow in a emaU rivulet to join the Man over pebblee dyed a 
dark green wlout by the water; the latter^ however, is limpid 
and 

The following aocouot of these springs is given hy Captain 
FhcrwiU:—“ The first spring is aituaf ed about yards to the 
north of the village immediately noder a email detached hill 
named Mahadeva;, from whose base the water issues in a fine 
stream at a temperatnro of 147“ Fahrenheit^ A few hundred yards 
fartbor 1o the north, at the foot of the hom^tone hill Damdam&p 
we camo upon a region of hot fpiings Hot water appeared 
to be spouting from the ground in every dlrectiou ; tbe principal 
springUr of which there are 8 or 10^ hod a imiform temperatiire of 
145% ell risjug within a space of about 300 yards square. . . 

Across numerous hot streams are^ of eouraeT many foot-f oths 
used by the cultivators round about Bhimbtodh, but nowhere 
at the point of orossing did I find the water above 120% and 
even that temperature made the men and women hurry across the 
stream when fording front hank to baolc. To our European skins 
the heat of 120° was intolerable, nor oould any of the party walk 
coolly ncioss any of the fords at. that temporature without being 
eevqrcly scolded though not bUstered. Ln^mriont crope of rice 
are raised by iho aid of the hot etroanis, large fields being fed by 
the water, but at a rcduo&d tempeAturc by leading it in dorioiw 
oouisea to the eultivoted land. The united water of all theeo hot 
springs are conveyed away by tho email streom called the 


* L. WkJiIfP, Sam* W*m osd LiUU iTnnm n^i S^rin^f in SitviA StJ^ar, 
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Man.”* Not far ofi ta a Hfflall pool ol ool<i water under an 
oTeiban^ing rook in that liTar^ called Bhiuikundf which is sacred 
to Bbltu and is risted by pilgrims. 

Those eprings, which are situated at a height of 314 feat aboTO 
sea-lerelf appear to be the hottest in the district , The highest 
temperature recorded by Di. Buchanan Hamilton circo 1809 was 
150'T',; Sherwill in September 1847 found it 147'’; and in Jannaiy 
1890 the high eat temperature fonnd by Colonel Waddell was 
146'8T„ the air temperature boLng 63°F. ITie water can be heard 
flowing under the maseeflof quartrito debrisjso that the temperature 
a few feet further in would doubtless be bigber. A rery feint 
sulphuretted smell ie perceptible, and in the stream-bed is a slight 
deposit of light yoUowiah flaky material, forming a thin coating 
over tbo istonos^t 

General Cunningham baa identifled this place with one 
mentioned by llinen Tsiong in the seventh century A. D 
aa the site where Buddha ovenamo the Tataha Yakulo, 
Hiuen l^euig describee the place as a small solitary ^nble-pea^ 
hill or, occeiding to another translation, a hiU with suocessve 
orags heaped up.” This hill was atuated on the westem tontie® 
of Ifiranya Parvala, a tract hold by recognised authorities to 
coincide approrinistely with the hilly portion of .this disiri^. 
To the west wore sui or seven hot springs, the water of which 
was extremely hot. General Cunningham considers that this 
hill wee the Mahidora Hill and that the hojt fipiiugs were those of 
Bh!mhaiidh.+ Colonel Waddell has ehown, however, that there 
we good grounda for doubting this identifi^on, and thri the 
natural features of the eonntry do uot agree with the desenption 
of the Chinese pilgrim. Without going into too much detail, the 
hill is not on the western but the erireme eoatem frantier of 
Hiranya Parvata; and the hot aprings are riot to the west of the 
hill, but Botually upon the hill itself and on its eastern and north¬ 
eastern slope. Lastly, there are no Buddhist remains, nor 
remeius of any kind except a emaU brick shrine about 4 feet 
square housing a linga ; there is no history of there over having 
been any remains; and the situatioD is so remote that,had they 
ever existed, it is scorcoly possible that every trace of them would 
have been swept nway.^ 

Brindaban.—Kiel* __ 

• Capt. 9. R.Sherwill, Tit E»rritkpa«r HilU, J. A. 8. D., Vol, XXI, 1858. 

t L. A. Wftddeli, Semt Ifn Litii* tCmorem Hoi Sprint Cs Somik BtMr 
3. A. 8, B., Vel. LIX, J 1,1800. 
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Cb&kai.—A TiUflge in tho ojctieioe gontli of tto Jomul sutn 
diviaOE, fiLhiated 31 mflea of JamtiS. Tlie Tilluga 

oontainfi & police fitatioo, Difltriot Board bimgalow^ and a branch 
diaponsory of tho ITiuted Free Church of Scotland Mimon to 
StmtAia. Tho dispenBaiy waa built by tho Dktriot Boardi which 
in 1&95 agreed to orcct it and give a monthly grant for dra^, 
ii tho mifiaionajy at B^mdah would vktt it and diapause medicinei 
onoe a week 

A leforonoo to tho survey tsmp will show an entry of a fort 
called Hsfltinga Fort agaiiiflt Cbakfii. little m known about its 
hktoryj but Mr. F, BradleyLC.s., liaa kindly contribuled the 
following note on the subjeot:—“It is not clear bow this fort 
came to bo known as Hhsliiigs Fort. The natives do not know 
it by that uame^ but os tho Sarkiri (rorh or Fatohgarh—the Fort 
of Victory. It baa been generally suppesod that the name oora- 
memoratos the Marquis of Iliistings. There Is ngthingj however, 
to Bfisociate him in any way with thia fortj and it must undoubt¬ 
edly have boon in existence considerably before Hs thne^ It was 
apparently hiiilt by Captain Browne, the first representative of 
British rule in this comei of the dlaMet, whose name is aiiU 
romoiabered by all the natives rotmd^i I found an old man 
there whose grandfather wa« one of the sepoys with Captain 
Biowae at the time tho fort was built. It ifl quite probablo 
that the oamB of Warren HostingiB, the greateat Engliahman 
of the day in India, should have been given to the fort, and 
there being no evidenoe, so far os 1 can discover, to connect 
it with hlw^uis of llaaiingA, I think thia m^y he token oa 
one of the few places outsido Cfdcutta that still peipetuatea tho 
name of tho first great Govomor-General. Of the fort itself 
nothing remains but tho bare outline, which can still be traced m 
mound and trenoh. Close by is another fort, supposed to have 
boon tho nativo out, of yot vaguer outline, with on open space 
still known os the ChAndmAii {rifle range) beside it/* 

Captfdn Browne held charge of the Jungkteny (Jungle Toroi) 
distriot, in which this tract was then iudaded, from 1774 to 
1779, his duty bring to introduce peoco and settled govemment. 
Accoiding to local tradition, he was opposed by the ghditcdlt, 
and their opporition led to the oonstruriion of the fort at ChakiL 
The villagera assert positively that the fort facing the inspection 
bungalow is the native fort, aud that the ruina near the Ihlna 
and north of the bungalow are all that remain of the British 
fort. Local tradition aTeo ssys that ho was buried at Chakii, 
but tie tomb, if it exists, cannot be dirtinguiahed from the 
Muhammadan tombs scattered about. 
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Chandisthan .—See Mongtjr. 

Ghantbfun.—A Tillage in the north*eafit of the Mo^hjr 
BuhdiTisioii, aituotod at the juaetioa of the Bighmati and Tiljiigfl 
liyere, about 16 nules north-east of the town of Monghyr» It 
contains the reeidonco of an old Kshat triya fatnily known aa tho 
Bibufl of Chautliam. According to the family tradition, they are 
descended from Mmor Sahi, who, with his brother Joriwar Sahi, 
was in tile eerrice of one JKaja ICanchani The eetate of the latter 
ha-ring boon taken by the Mughal Emperor Akbar, the two 
hrotherB returned to their home new Delhi and rendered good 
Borrioetothe Emperor. They were rewarded by the grant of 
two mmindaris, Godhni-MBnjhi (also colled Chirand ChaprA) in 
the Saran difitrict, and fo/yw Chantham m this district, Joriwar 
Sahi took poesesebn of the former and Murftr Sshi of the latter, 
which be enjoyed till 986 i\ U., 1579 A.D, He then lost hU 
life in a battle against one Saij-ad Sahi, and nil tho female of 
his family, for fear of ill-treatment, sot fire to the house and 
were burnt to death. One son, EAm Sahi, Lowerer, escaped, 
and gomg to Delhi, had tho zamindari reetorod to him. Tho 
estate, it is said, was originally covered adth jungle, which tho 
foundeiB of the fomily cleared. 

The tappOi which compriBea 42 wioKSfts, has now been dirided 
among their descendants, and the annntJ rental of ail tho shares 
is said to bo about Be- 1,60,000. The loading representatiTe of 
the family at present is BAbn Kosh-vvor Naroyan Singh, an 
Honorary Magistroto, who is 11th in descent from MurAr SAhi, 

Dakra NuUah.—Sctf Monghyr. 

Beogbar._A Email hill in the south-east corner of the 

Monghyr Eubdirision, Bituated about 10 miles south of 
Kharagpur close to the SangrAmpur toad. It is composed of 
giant boulders piled one on top of another, and on its summit 
is a temple known as the temple of Oehnath, which is dedicated 
to Siva. The people of tho neighbouring riUages come here on 
the 14th day of Phalgun (Febmaiy) to worship the god, and on 
this occosion there ia a fair lasting for three days. Buchanan 
Hamilton 100 years ago described the hiU as a very piotuxesque 
rock of granite. “ On its sammit ib a small temple, to which none 
of my Hindus wonld aiicend, although they were weiy dearons, 
and although a Moslem lOBcar showed them the oiample j but the 
precipice is tremendous, and the ladders -were very bad,” 

DUawarpar.—Monghyr. 

Gidhaur.“A village and police station in the Jamui sub* 
diriflion, situated 9 miles south-east of Jamiii and one mile from 
the railway station of the Eame name. PopuJatimi (1901J 1,780. 
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It ^ntoiiis the midence of oao of .the oldest of the noWe 
families of Biliir, the founder of irhieh was Bir Bikram 8eh of 
the Chaudel sept of Chaudraluns] li£|puU« The onrliest aeeotint 
of Ilia mutest ors lepmaeuts them as holding a small estate called 
Moliabs ia Bandelkhand, and beiog overcome hy Pcithwfr&j, 
the last Hindu emperor of Delhi. Subsequently, they were 
driven out by the Unhammadans in the Uth centuiy, and won 
for themselves throe principalities, via., Bijaigarh, Agorhi-Barhtr 
ia tl )0 Mirs&par district, and Bardl in the present Bewah State. 
A few genemtions later Bir Bihram Sfili, a younger brother of 
the chief of Bardi, left his home under tlie dlmction, it is said, 
of the god Siva, snd set oat with a largo foliowing to tho shrieo 
of Buidyanftth at Deoghar. Bir Bitrmn Sah found tho country 
in the po^^ession of aborigiDals, said to have been Dosidhs. 
^em he overcame, bUling their ohief Nagoria; and the pool 
in which the Bajput victor washed hia bloody sword is bnowm 
to this day as the Khandwa Tokliar, »>., the ppol of the sword. 
IIo appears to havo been tho first Rajput invader of this part of 
Jliarhhand, or the forest laud, and after tho lapse of six centuries 
the famiJy which he founded is still wealthy and influential, 
being indeed one of the few Rij'put families of position in 
Bengal. 

Their original home was at tho foot of the hills, wliero the 
remains of an old stone fort and other buildings may still be 
traced in the eemb jimglo ; and close by me tho remmns 
of a largo fort called XaulnkhagarU, described later in this 
chapter. In time their territory extended further west into 
more feriile eonntry. The son of Bir Bikram Singh, Suthdeo 
Singh, is said to have built at Kakeswar, 4 miles oast of Gidhaur 
108 tomples to Siva and one dedicated to Durgi, The eighth iii 
decent, Puran Mai, established bimseli at Lachhufir fq. v.), 16 
miles west of Gidhaur, and built in 1&96 the great temple of 
Baidyanith, a Baoskrit inscription in which refers to him aa 
«n>f4or king of men. After bis death tho property was 
divid^ between hia tw'o sons, tbo partition being explained by 
a quaint Icgimd. It b aeid that a bftrd of Delhi camo to Pursn 
Mai, and recited some wonderful vemes in praise of the Rsil. 
tVheu the time came to reward tho bard, ho declined to take any 
r^unoiation except the “ phUosopher^s stone ” (/wrae), which 
bos tho power of turning iron into gold POran Mai had no 
Bueh stoae, hut one day, when he happened to bo turning up aomo 
c^h with a kaife, the knife at onoe turned into gold. Th® 
Bija at once saw that tho earth must contain the paraB. and 
digging it up, gave it to the bard, who took it to Delhi, There 
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bo pTOcl&imod hifi good foitanOi flnd wns sent for ty tbe 
Etnperor. The bard said that ho would ahow the rfone only in 
a host, and it wab armugod that the Emporor nhould ut in oao 
boat aod the poot in another The latter than aohed the Emperor 
to stretch out his sword, and, having toachedat with the stone, 
threw the stone into the rirer. The sword wns turned into goldi 
and the Emperor wns oonrinced of the truth of the story* As 
tho stone wbb lost, the nama of the donor of the stoae waa 
asocitamed, and he was direoted to oonie to Delhi. 

Furan Mai had died in the meaTilitoe, and hU two sons Hari 
Bingh and Bisatnhhar Singh ralad in his steads The former was 
taken to Delhi and, being unable to produce another such stooe, 
waa sent to prison. While Hari Singh wasi in jall^ Biaambhar 
Singh Buoceeded to the end became sole master of the o^taten 
Han Singh, after some iinio, pleased the Emperor by his skill 
in archery and was given the p^r^ami of BiahaaiAii* When he 
oamop however, to take posaession, ho found Bisamhhar fingh 
instailed. An amicable eettlemont was therefore made botwoon 
thorn, Hari Singh phtaining 9 annas of Gtdhaur pargtn^ff and 
T annas of BiahaMrif while the rest was retained by Bifianihhar 
Singh. The former was tho aucoator of the Gidhaun KaharijA, 
and the latter of tho KumaT of Ehaira, Another and more 
teoeoDable account is that Ilari Singh was kept at Delhi aa a 
hofttage for the good oouduot of Fiiran !ktal, hot otherwise the 
story of his return and of the amicaMo soltlement with hia 
brother is the sanie. 

Dulan Singh, the fourteenth Eaji, tooeLvod high honours 
from tho Musalmon Oovemmont, aod the title of hijA mm 
oonOrmed by a /arman of the Emperor Shah Jabin, whieh 
fltill exieU, boariiig date the 21st iiajab 1008 A. U*, corre- 
aponding to A. D, lOoE In the struggle between the sona 
of Shah JahAu he took up the cauae of DAra Shekoh, s^nd the 
family still posseoflea a letter from the latter thanking the Haji 
for hia help, beaides a letter from Ptinoe ShojA aaking for hie alcL 
After the English assumed the govemmeut of Bengal and 
Bihar, RAjS Qopal Singh, the uinetoeuth in descent, woe for a 
time deprived of his estates, but ofterwarda recovored poBsosaion, 
The title of EajA was granted by the British Government in 
1866 to hk descend ant Joimangnl Singh in recognition of hk 
services during the BantAl rebellion of 1866 ; and in 1861 ho 
was granted an estate yielding a toulal of Rs. 3,000 per sunum to 
be held rent-free during hia lifo-timep in ackELOwledgmont of the 
aarviccB he rendered during tho Mutiny of 1657, Subsoquontly, 
he was granted the title of MahirAjA in 1865 and was made a 
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K.C,SJ. in 18B0 ; tchiJo the title of Kfahaiijft Hahadof uraa 
made hezeditoiy in the familj is lh77 on the oocseicm of the 
asaamption hy Her Majesty Clucon Victoria of the title of 
Empress of India. He -btu succooded by Mahaiija Siva 
Fxasfid Singh) and the pteeoDi head of tho house is the son of 
the latter, MahSr&jA Sir UaTaneswar Ftasad Singh Bahidor, who 
saocoededin 18«5 and was made a K,C.I.E.. in 180i. Ho has 
■eTeral times serrod os a morab^ of tho Legislative Cotmdl and 
is the premier nobleman of Bihar. 

The Qoveramcnt revonne paid by the eatate is reported to he 
about Ea. 30,000. and the beomo about Rs. 2,50»000. Sinoe the 
aoceesion of the Maharftja Bahadur, much has been dona to 
improve the Tillage of Gidhaur, and it now nnnfaunn a brici-baiit 
bazar, a good echool, and a charitable dispensary. The old 
SiTvilas palace has boon modomlzed, and a new palace culled the 
SaltmvBs has been buUt. A clock tower, built to oommcmorate a 
visit of the Viceroy, Lord Minto, was opened in Eebnxaiy 1900, 

Qogri,—A viUage in the Moagbyr snhdiTisioa Eitaaied on the 
north bonk of the Ganges, about 15 mika north-east of Monghyr. 
It is a station on tho steamer route JErom Fatna to Goalundo, 
and is oonneeted by a road, 4 miles long, with the hTahoekimd 
railway station on the HSjipur-Eatih&r oxtenfflon of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Tho village contains a police- 
station, Middle English school, dispensary, post-oflioe and 
inspection bungalow, besides the kachnhri^ of some inBuential 
Eamind^rs. It is an important trade confre, being tbo main out¬ 
let for i>argantt Pbartiyfi. Grain is the chief article of export, but 
Gsh are also exported in fairly large quantities. The village was 
formoriy mtuated some miles to tho west^ hut the old site waa 
washed away by tho Ganges some years ago, when a flood of that 
river carried away the southern portion of be embankment which 
protoots tho place. This embeualiniont bae recently been raised 
and strengthened by the District Board, and it bos been decided to 
bring it under tho Embankment Act after it baa been romodcUed. 

HftBanpur,—A hill in tho Monghyr sabdivisioii, situatod close 
to the viUngo of Jaynagar a little to the south-east of Lakhisarai. 
Tradition states that there was a fort on this hill built by Indm- 
dyumna, tho last Hindu king of Magadha, and that ho buried his 
treastiro here. Remams of buildings constructed of brick and 
atone hare been found here, and in the vicinity thoro are the 
foundations of other old buildings, cut stones snd idols. A fuller 
description of the hill and its neighbourhood will bo found in the 
a^tle on Jayn^ar, It ia possible that this is the small solltaiy 
bill, with a high double peak or with crags piled one above 
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imoUier, wbuli Hiaon mentioiij oa the placa '^liere 

Buddha oTtinama the demoa Yakala. 

( Hasainabad.—A village in the Boutb-'weat of the Monghyr 
sabcliviaioQ, eltuBied 3 mil« jouth of Sheik hpurfi. It eontaim the 
resddence of one of the aldeat hlnhmnmadaa fatsBioa of the dietriot, 
which tiacoe hack Its desoent to Makhdam Sheikh ShaniS'Ud-diD, 
soiaoiued Faryod Raa Kurraiah-tii-Hoahm, a Saiyad of the family 
of the Prophet MubanimaA Aooordlag to the family tiaditiOD, 
he was bom ia Turkey, bat haviog oome to India with his unde 
KizI HaG-ud-dln, who held the ofilce of nndor the Sultftu of 
Turkey I settled Id Oudh and died there in AII., i.about 
1373 A.D. His eon Sheikh Manjhon Shahid was murdered while 
on a joamey to Bihlr, and thereupon his widow, with her two sons 
Sheikh MustaphS and Sheikh J unaid, settled at Sbelkhpara. After 
the death of Sheikh MustaphS, several of the faimly migrated to 
Pat Da, where thoir doficendanta still reside ; bat about 1836 A.D. 
two of the family, Muhammad TahyaKhin and his eoa-in-law 
Fida All Khin left Patna and returned to thk district, where they 
settled at HusainAbaA The present representativea of the fanuly 
are called Nswaba by courtesy, this title having been enjoyed by 
their aneostore, some of whom were distinguished peisouagee. 
Two of them, Nawlb ShSb KhAn and Nawab Fida .^Ad, who 
met their death during the MarAthA raids, were, it ia eaid, Wosurs 
of the Emperors of Delhi; and it is claimed that the office of 
Wazir was hereditary in the house. The family was granted an 
aUamgh’i jAj/ir by the Emperor Aurangaeb, and Shfih Alani gave 
NawAh All Ibrahim tChAn a robe of honour, the appointment of 
Shaeh Haziii and the title of Amin-ud-daula AEiz-ui-Mnlk. 

All IhrAhim KhSn, the most distmgnished momber of the 
family, is froq^nently and prominently referred to in the Sair-tU-^ 
MtU^harin, where he U describod as the illustrious and high* 
bom Khan, the bonefioont, monifioent, esoeHent, learned, ainoere 
and valiant.” He appears first to have won tho favour of 
All Yard! EbAn, who invited bim to Munhidabud with other 
persons, dktinguiahed for their birth, rank, learning and talents, 
and granted bi m a large pension. Subsequently, ho became a 
tinstsd oourtbr of tho Nawab Mir KAslni All KhAn, to whom he 
proved a good counselloi. Ho tried to dissnade him agaiosl Ms 
disastrous expedition into Nepal and also to prevent him engaging 
in war with tho British. It was he who advised egainst the 
Nawab etopping tho boot laden with aims on its way to Patna 
which formed a wtttt hetti ; and later, after tho defeat at UdhuA 
Nullah, in vttui urged him to release his BugUsh priBOueia or at 
se4d the wom^u uad^^r esooji to tha BdtLih am^ mider 
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Uajor Adama. After llw defeat of Jffir EAeim at Patna, Alf 
Ibritiim iCh&n rentained faithful to moater, aud there ia an 
amnaiug tale of lib diplotnatio oonOuot vrLon a quarrel took place 
beta'eeo the Nawib and his ally Shnjfi-ud-dHiila, the NawAb 
Viiicr of Oudh. MTr KAsim All, apparently to brtn^ shame on 
the latter, asauiaod the diesa of a fokir, aud All IbrShtm Khan, 
bein^ aakod to persuade Idiu to BraaDie hie proper dress, appeared 
before bim wearing only a shirt and a pointed cap in pla(» of his 
usual turban. After this, when .Shnj&.ud-dauLi imprisoned Mir 
Eastiii Alt, end his foUon'ers deserted Mft Kasim, Ibrahim All 
Kh&n alone remained loyal, showing then, os at other times, a 
fidelity uncommon in those troubled times. It is said that when 
asked why be still clung to Mir Kadm in spite of the way in which 
the latter maligned Idm, hb manly and dignified amswer hronght 
tears to the eyes OTon of the moon-spinted Nawab Vizier. 

After the battle of Boxor, wihan MTr K&siin fied northwards. 
All IhrAhim Khan rc^tind to Muxahidabad, and thenceforward was 
laigely inrolrod in palace intrigues. He was appointed DivAn to 
the Nawab MubAmk-nd-dunla, snd snbscqucntly cspottsed the 
cause of Muhammad Rezi KhSn and cfleoted bis release from 
prison. He fell oat, however, with the latter, end was mined by 
a palace mtriguo. Subsequently, he was offend high offices by 
the Nftwflb, Muni Begam and the Govomor-Genoial, but declined 
them all. Later, however, we find that be aceompanied Warren 
Hostings when he went to Bcniies In i~81 and that after the 
Kpeossion of the rising of Choit Siugh, Warren Hastings granted 
him a khiiatj confirmed the title of Aniin-nd'daula AsTz-ul-Mxilk, 
which bad been granted to bim by Sbob Abm, and miula him 
Judge of Benaicfl. Fiiriher details of hk life will be found in the 
Saif'Vl-Muktaklarmf which gives on amusing ooeOunt of bb 
oharacter and wa)'s, of hb knack of making extempore verees, of 
the taste aud elegance with which he wore hb tlolhee and torban, 
of the amenity of hb monnem, and of hb sueceeies as a lover. 

The brother of thb nobleman was All Kisini, of w'hom there b 
little to record, except that, when in 1781 Wanen Haetinga made 
hb well-known virit to Benares with All Ibrliiim Khiu to bring 
Cbint Singh to reason. All Kibuin Xhan met them at Moaghyr, 
entertained them cm a bvbh scale, ani aceompanied them to Pa tna. 
His son, Muhammad Yaliy& Khan, moved from Patna to Uusain- 
Ab&d, and the next head of the family was hb nephew and son- 
in-law' Pida All Khan. The latter earned the thanks of Qovera- 
ment for fiunbhinginforniation regarding the movement of rebeb 
in. the Mutiny of 18S7, while hb son Nawhb All Khan was wiftrjft a 
Khan Bahidnr, and granted a oertifieate in recognition of hb 
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oondact ns an Galightcn^ and lo^zamlndir and nf the BOrvice 
he rondeied intho famine of fST^.^Tbrea sohb of the latter are 
still living, and the anmisl income^m the property of all the 
co-eharers ia about lla. 60,000. The wemberj of the family are 
Bhiaha. 

lodpe.-A village intlie Jamlil subdivisloti, situated 4 milea 
south of Janiui and 2 miles norlh of KiiatrS. It conbina the 
temaius of a large fort attrihiited by lo^ tiaditioii to Iiidra- 
dytinitia (called locally Indardaim), who is believed to have been 
the Jael of the P&la kings. The following account of the remains, 
as they were a century ago, U given by Dr, Buchanan Hamilton t 
“Theworkii pretty extenave, the fort being a square of about 
1,660 feet. The rampart of briek has been abont 10 feet thick, 
and the ditch about 15 feet wide, ao that neither oould have 
been intended fox any aerions resistancie to an armybut they 
vrere sulfident to guard against surprise or insurrection. The 
east face is rather irrogular, being bent in south from the gate, 
which is not e:!Eactly in the middle, es is eJso the case with Ihe 
westeru gate. In the nortbom and aontbem feoee are no gates. 
Before the eastern gate ate two honpe of brick, that have bean 
oonmdereble buildings. Within the outer fort has beenamtodcl. 
To the left of the poKsage hetw-een the outer gate and that of the 
citadel, entering from the eoat, are two oomiiderable heaps of 
brick: that nearest ie said to have been a temple of Siva, and a 
Prlapns etill romtuna. On tbe right, towards the uoitli^ast 
comer of the outer fort, ore three very oonsidemhle Urape. 
Buirounding four smaller. Toward* the south-west comer of thn 
ifinpr fort, on ita sonib side, is another heap; and these are the 
only truces of hiiildinga in the outer fort. 

“ On entering the citadel from the east, you have on the left 
a mffl t rd, whieh from its great height is by far the most conspi* 
ououe port of the whole building. It is said to have been a 
place (rfo/irfi«0 which the llajft repdred to enjoy the freshaosa 
of the evening nir; and this tradition is oonfirmed by the romatna 
of a email terrace of brick, as usual in such places, that has been 
built on the top of the mound. The mound b, however, so very 
great a member of the whole, that I rat her suspect it to have 
been a solid temple of a Buddh : as we know that the lU]'4e 
of this part of the country, immediately previous to the Mtiham- 
in sH«" invasion, were of that sect. Beyond the monnd is the 
royal palace, as it is called, raised on a lofty terrace 220 feet 
long by ilO wide. Traces remain to show tiint this terrace has 
been occupied by three apartments, where |)robably the liaja 
sat in state, while his family was lodged in wooden buildings, 
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that havi left no trace. The brick buildings in t|ie outer fortj 
and withont the eastern gate^ were prob&blji' publie offices^ and the 
officers and domestics of the faioily were perhaps aocommodated 
in btdldings of no durability suffidont to lea^e traces ihal are now 
abserrahle,” 

The great mound referred to in this account marks the TemainB 
of an old stupa measuring 125 feet in diameter at its base by 35 
feet in height. Xbe base is now broader than it was owing to 
tbe aecLmml&tioa of debris^ but the diameter of the mound la 55 
feet at a height of only 20 feet, from the base. It ateinds within 
an irregular enclosure of two wsih Emd has a deep dmft sunk 
from the top» The place was clearly im estensire settlement, 
and mnny mounds still remain which W'ould repay exploratioiL 
In faoti llr^ BegloTt who vidtcil the place in 1872* says that he 
con “confidently Bssert that a caref til and thorough deamination 
of the monndst nnd especially of the great tope, will prove a 
great acquisition to tho present meagre knowledge of ancient 
Indian structures."* 

Jaimangalgarh, Sre K&hir Tab 

Jamalpnr.—A town in the Mongbyr aatidivision, sitmited 
6 miles south of Monghyr and 29^ miles tom Calcutta, at a 
height of IT3 fc^t above sea-level. The town, wliioh is pietnr* 
esquoly situated at the foot of tho Kharagpur Hilla, is of recent 
origin, and owc« ita development to its being the headqumrters 
of the Locomotive Department of the East Indian llailwaj 
Company. Originally selected os the headquaitois of the line, the 
workshops were first eetabliahod here in 1802^ Tho place also used 
to be the headquarters of the Engineoiing and Traffic Dep&it- 
menta, but the offices of tho latter were subs^uently removed to 
Calcutta. The engineering workshops are the largest in Indlat 
covering an area of 99 acres^ of which 21 acres are roofed over* 
They are equippesd with all necessary mechanical applioncca 
and are well provided with tho modem macblneiy required for 
putting together and repairing locomotives, for manufacturing 
signals and interlocMng gaar, and, [n short, for making every 
description of rail™? plant, except lailfl. Tho value of the 
outturn is over 5^ lakhe of rupcoa per annuiUi and empLojmoui 
is given to about 235 Euxopean and 15,500 native mechanics and 
labourers of all classes. The iron foundry ia capable of a 
monthly outturn of over 5,600 tons of costings, whflo the steel 
foundry can turn out about 600 tons of steel, and the rolling mi ll 
about 400 tons of rolled iron and steel bars monthly. The works 
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can Ijiiild oompteidy about twenty [oeomotiTes and toadeis a year. 
The macHneiy xa principally driven by eleciridtj, and the 
came gecoratinf plant mipplica onmat f<Ji elwtrio lights and 
flleotiio fans ia the houaea of the Eaiopeaa staff. 

The nstire town is separatod from the EnropeaQ ^astter by 
the railway and presents do feohnes of interest. The Entopaan 
quarter consists aknost entirely of bnngolowa owned by the 
Bailey Company, and is neatly and prettily laid oat. It is 
provided with a ^tastant chnioh, a Boman Catholio ohapol, 
and a mechanics mstitnte for the railway employ^ comprising 
a libruy, reading and billiard rooms, on entertainment hall and 
a swimming bath. There are also a railway boepltal and 
dispensary, and a hostel for European apprentices, of whom 
there are between 60 and 70 in the wortabope. Aceommoda- 
^on for natiTe apprentices of the educated dass is provided 
in the Fraser Hostel, which was opened in 1905. The 
East Indian Bailway Volunteer iHfles, a cerpa about 2,400 
strong, also huTa their head-quartera here. This corpe sent 
a maxim gua and team with Lamsdan's Horse to the Boer 
war. 

The town wnter-snpply is taken from wells, and the railway 
has seTesal largo resarroira which supply its wants. The oldest 
reservoir appears to be one called the Bayley reservoir, which 
the Company TOnatnicted a little over 20 years ago. This was 
done by throwing a large dam 800 or 900 feet long, with an 
overflow weir 100 feet long, amoBa a valley at the foot of the hills. 
The Urea of the rCBervoir ia 878,000 feet; it ia 25 feet deep, 
and it holds about 16,960,000 cabio feet or 186,000,000 gallons. 
Tho work cost Us. 87,121 and was named after Sir Steaart 
Bayley, then Lientenant-Govemor of Bengal, w'ho opened it in 
August^ 1887. The lacraasing demand for the workshops and tho 
tmoertain rainfall of recent years have led to a scheme being 
prepared for a supply of liveT water from Monghyr, 0 miles 
distant: the pipes have already been laid. There is no hotel or 
dkk bungalow in the town, tho only accommodation for EuropsaQ 
traveUors being at Mesara. Kellner and Company’s ntiting 
rooms at the railway atation. 

Jamllpur was coostituted a munietpaUiy in 18S3, and the area 
within muniaipal limits ia 4 square miles. The population 
enumerated at the oensus of Uorch 1901 was 18,929, as against 
18,089 in 1891. A second census eight months later disdosed 
a population of 16,302. The decrease on the first occasion was 
chiefly due to many persons leaving the town on account of the 
plague which was raging at the time, but subsidiary causes were 
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the tranifer of tha Audit Dopartmeiife of the En^ Indian Railway 
to OaLoatto, and the introdaotion of workmon^s from the 

neighbonring statioiiB to the railway workshops, which canflod 
many of the workmen to settle out?ido the town, where living 
is oheapor.* 

—Headquarters of the Enl>diTision of the same name 
ait oated i milfa aonth^wost of the Jamui station on the Chord 
Line of the East Indiaii Railway. Population (1901) 4,744. 
The town oonjdste for the moet part of one long street, forming 
a contmuation of the railway road. On dther aide lie the shops 
and dwelLioge of the grain merohanta and ahopkeepora, and 
minor roads bianoh oat at right angl^, leading to the non-trading 
parte of the town and to the residences of the native civil 
fanetionarieaf pleaders, etc. Although lying within, the great 
Gangetie rice plains the town shares in the alope of the oonntiy 
from ChakSi and the HEu&^h^gh plateau northwards^ Thia 
oiroamfitanoa and the proximity of the Kinl ensure exceUeni 
drainage, and render it one of the healthiest placea in the 
distriot. 

On appioaohing JamuT from the railway station, the first 
pnblio bnilding met with is the Subdivisional Oflioe and the 
Magletrate’a reddenw—masooiy buildings of the ordinary kind. 
On the oppoflite flide of the road is the Court. About a 

quarter of a mile within the town, in a clear open space, stands 
the police station. Immediately behind it is the snb-jsii, and 
hehiud this again the charitable dispensary, which was oompleted 
in lS74t At the weetem extren^y of the town stand the 
oplam office, storesp and dMillery. The town ia conneoted 
by a good metalled road with the JamuT railway station (eitudfed 
in the Mallepiir village), but uofortunately this road is crossed 
by the rinoers Kinl and Anjani which are not bridged, thongh 
there is en Irish ” bridge, t j-., a raised flagged oairseway, across 
the Anjan. These riverSi which rise in the h il la to the sonthf 
beoome after heavy rain violent tonentSi sometimes cutting off, 
for a few days, dired: eommunication with the railway, for 
ferry boats are not able to croes till they subside. To the south 
of the town ia an extensive old foit called Indpegarh already 
described in the article on Indpe. 

JamnI Snbdivision.—The eonthem Bubdivislon of the 
distriot, lying between 24* 22f and 25® 7^ K., and 85® 49^ and 86“ 
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37' E., with, on area of sqiat^ iBilea, At tlia time of tha 
oensoa of 1901 ^ it oompriaed an area of 1^593 aquara milea^aDd 
ltd popalatioa was rofairaed at 551^327 in 1901, as oompared 
with 653,917 in 1891. Tho Shoikhpur^ th^a, which then 
formed part of it, baa amoe been tmiLsrezred, with the Barhig^hi 
outpOBt, to the Monghjr aubdiTiaion, and the popolatlon of tho 
Jamui ambdiviaion* aa now eoastitnted, ia 374,993. This enb* 
diTifflon is the least deneely populated part of the diatriot^ 
mppoTting only 294 penons to the square mile, owing to the 
fact that in the south it merges in the Giot;4 Nftgpur plateau, 
and oontairLfl large areas o! jungle. It eontainfl 499 villngea, one 
of which, JamOip ia its headquarters; and lor admiuiatratiTo 
porpoaes it ia divided into three thftuas, via., Jamui, Chak&i and 
SikandrS. 

Jaynag&t.—A smaU village in the Monghyr subdiTision 
litaated dose to the Lakhisarai railway station. This p!aoo is 
swd to have been the stronghold of a Hindu chief of Magadha, 
called Indardaun, who, aooording to local legend^ wes defeated by 
a Uuhammadan oaUed Makhdilm Manlana Niir, whose tomb ie 
at Kbagaul^ half a mile to the north of the railway etatien. 
Indardaiin has been identified with Indradyumna, the last of 
the Pala^ings, who was conquered by the Muhammadan invaders 
under Bakhtiyir KhiljT. 

The name Jaynagar belonge properly to the position on 
the sonth, to whioh Indiodyumua is isaid to have retired after 
his defeat by the Mnhamnmdaiis. The poaition is fomied by two 
abort ridges of etnall rooky hlllodb running parallel from west 
to east, tho ppeniog to the weat being closed by an earthen 
rampart, and that to the east by what were massive woike^ but 
are now mere mounda. Between tho ridgea there are two long 
parallel meunds, which have every appearance of boing^as the 
people any they are -the ruins of the houses of a street or ba^r. 
On the top of the northern ridge there was onoe a building of 
some kind, probably a stupa ; and on the southern ridge there are 
the foundations and part of the walla of a small monastery^ 
The walla have large dressed stones ou both faees^ and IhOTO are 
quantities of bricks lying about the rums^ as well as on a spur 
below the monastery, whioh was levelled to fona a terrace for 
building. To the west and sonth of the hills theio are numy fine 
tanks. According to the pooplci there ore siA^^4^h*^iindd-pok^a^, 
ox eighteen fours, ile., eeveniy-two tanka." On the north-west 
there is a fine eheet of water^ upwards of a milo in length 
from north to south, which has been formed by ombankmonta 
extending frnzn the western end of the northern ridge. Jaynagar 
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u lelieved to 1 j& tbo mart, eouiherly podroii of a diy^ whioh 
€(xteiided for 4 milaa along the b^k of the Rial li^dr* General 
Ctmmngham pointa out that it eoimsponds in position ^ith the 
Iio-iii-m-Io of Qiiieii Tsiang^ whioh lay 200 /j, ox 33 miles, to 
the Tveet of fftrauma Pfirmfdf L Monghyx,. and ho conadora it 
probable that the Chinese ^llabloe may be only a faulty render¬ 
ing of Riul. 

Close to the top of the nortberm ridge the villagore aay that 
Indiadyutona had his troasmy* which was soalod with a magio 
seal I but all that can h« seen is plains smooth rook^ perhaps 
artifieiaLly Binoothad^ It is said that IiidradymimA had a 
trusted woizior^ whom ha raised to the highe^ posts, ontil 
at last he asked for the hand of hie master's ^ughter lu 
marriago. The Hng was Tcry angry, and hud a cavern made 
La which he plaoed all his treasure* When all was eatdj 
stowed away, the Idng invited hb general to see his treaenny, 
and when he uuauepeoLitLgly wont in, let fall the Imp door and 
sealed it with a magic seal* It was not long before he suffered 
for thtiJi killing his best general i for the Muhammadans came 
down and droTo him a fugitivo from place to place, until he 
WM obliged to fly to Orissa, His last place of refuge is siiU 
pointed out—a natural cavern on the top of the southern ridge. 
[Reports, Arch, Surv* Ind,, VoL IH^ pp, 159-160; YoL VIII^ 
pp. 1184190 

Jbajkn*—A railway station on the East Indkn Railway, 
situated in the sonth-east of the Jamui anbdivkiou. Tho original 
name of the place is Nawidih, but* to prevent confusion vdik 
other places having a similar name, the railway authorities named 
tho station Jh&jh&. It is a changing station on the line, and the 
railway company owns a large area of land, on which is located 
the Euiopau and Eurasian staff, nomheriog with their familiea 
over 5^00 persons. The sanltatioUi etc,, of the Bettlement is 
managed by a Station Committee oonsisting of railway officials^ 
Just ontside the rail way promiaca is Nawadih, a crowded 
whieh has one or two fairly broad rosds^ bnt otherwise is 
intoToeoted merely by uumeroua little gullies and passages# The 
owner of this 6^*^ is the Mah&iaji of Gidhaur* The population 
is (IWl) 2j027, and the place contains a police outpoet and a 
District Board bungalow situated about a mile away frocu tho 
railway station. 

KabaT Tah—A lake in the noxth of the Begusarai sub¬ 
division, about 8 miles in length and 2 miles in breadth, Tliis 
lake is believed to mark the bed of a large river that formerly 
flowied through the north of the district. It is of no great _depth 
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in flnd a fjortion generally dries up m tiia« to allow rioe 

be sown brood-^Bt in May, tbo ciop beiu^ fo&ped botxi boats 
ill Novoiaber, The water^ except whe^ it is wy deep, is coTet«d 
with a thick growth of tall reeds, which give shelter to numerous 
water fowl, eo that the late is one of the best shootiDg grounds in 
the district- It also swarms with fish^ and is an important sonroe 
of the fish supply of the people^ 

Thero ie an island in the lake known sa Mouioy Island^ from 
the number of monkeys which frequent it. The hdamd is a 
aaored spot; and when the Permanent Sotiloment was c^ndnded 
in 1T93, not only was it allowed to remaia xovenue-freOi but 
Government made a yearly grant for the express purpoae of 
feeding the monkeys and keeping alight n lamp which bmmt 
day and night in a small temple on the island. This grant was 
oontiutied until 18o3, whm it was disoavered that the light 
had been oxtinguiebed and the raonkoys had not been fed, the 
money heing misappropriated by the priests^ The grant was 
aeeordingly withdrawn- Fatm trees abound on the island, but 
they aio never tapped, for the people baliovo that they would 
yield blood instead of toddy* 

The tompio above menfioued is a small shrine dedicated to 
Jaimangalft, another name for the goddess Duigi or BhawinJ, 
a painted figure of whom may be seen in the niche oppodte 
tho^ low door in front* The building is hellovod to be very 
anoiont, and oonsiderablo aanctity attaches to it, pilgrims coming 
to it from distant parte, espeoioUy during the DurgA Fuji. It 
is also visited by villagers ^m the neighbourhood on Tuoadays 
and Saturdays, these being auspicious daj-e. This is tho only 
temple on tho island, wMob is overgrown with jungle *^ii d 
traversed only by rough tracks- Badly burnt bricka may bo 
found here and there, and a nnraber of cannon balls have been 
found, so that it is probable that the islaad was originallj a 
fort. This hypothesis is renderod more probable by the fact 
that tho place is known ae Jaimongalgarh, ie., the fort el 
Jaimongtda, It is situated 4 miles oaat of CMriA Bariaipur 
and 13 miles north of Boguaami* 

Ehagaria.—A to#n in the north of the Monghyr sub¬ 
division, situalcd on the river Gmddfc at a dUtauco of about 
three miles from its jonction with tho Ghnges^ lOiagarU is, 
nest to Monghyr and Jamtlpur, the largest town in the district, 
returning a population of Il,-lj^2 at the kst oenacis. It is an 
important trade centre, a large proportion of the gmixi and 
chiUiea exported from the north and north-weet of tho district, 
and from the Darbhangft dis^ct, pasaing through it* Several 
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Mfirwari firms liaTe agencies here, ani a nmnbeir of other 
mflrohants ha-re settled in the town. There were fonnerly ehio 
many Bengali merchants, but thoy have been ousted by the 
competition of the MBrwftris and others. The town oontains 
a Btation on the HBjlpur-Katihar branch of the Bengal and 
North-Weatom Railway, which passes over a large bridge of 
seven spans, wilh a waterway of 6o0 feet, constructed over the 
Gandak about SJ miles to the weet. There are also a District 
Board bungalow, thina and dispensaiy. 

Khaira.—A village in the Jamui subdivision, situated fire 
inilea south-east of Jatnui. It contains the residence of one 
of the leading EammdAra of the district, -who belongs to a brunch 
of the family of the MahBrSja Bahadur of Gidhaui, Tho legend 
accounting for the sepaiatiou of the two bronchee haa already 
been given in the article on Gidhaui, and it -wiU be suffieient 
to etato that the lonnder of the family is said to have been 
Hari Singh, the cMeet son of Piiran Mai, Esja of Gidbaar. 
Mari Singh -waa kept at Delhi, presumably as a hosta^ for the 
byalty of his father. On the deoth of the latter, his younger 
brother was installed as Raja, and, on his return, Hari Singh 
agreed to accept a portion of the eetate. The original soa4 
of the anoeetora of both lamilies appeaia to have been at the 
foot of the billa near Khairi, where the lemaine of an old stone 
fort and of other buildings may still be traced in the jungle. 
Cloee by, and in better proservation, are the romams of a laigo 
maBoniy fort known os Naulakhagarh (q, v.), the oreotion of which 
is by local tradition ascribed to Sher Shfth, but which may cnee 
have been the seat of the laTuily, The late head of the inmily. 
Bam Norayon Singh, locoived the title of R&ja Bahadur 
from Government, and the estate is one of tho largest in the 
district, 

KharagptJr. — A -rillago in the Monghyr Bubdivisioii, situated 
close to the eastern flank of the Kharagpur HiUs, 2-5 miles south¬ 
east of the town of Monghyr and 12 niilos from the railway 
station of Dariiipur. Population (IfiOl) 3,442. Historically 
BbftT flgpm U one of the most intcr^ting plaeoe in the district. 
According to tradition, the surrounding country was originally 
held by an abed glued race, called Kbetaurls, who wore ruled 
by $2 chiefs. Three Rsjput brothers named Dondu Hoi, Bosdeo 
Rai and MehndlT Rai, took service -with Eaj& Sosanko, the 
Khetanii chief of Khorhl, a small principality ten or t-welvo 
TnitfiB eouth-east of Monghyr. In the course of the -wars in 
which they engaged, they (Wllocted a huge following of R&jpnts ; 
and at last, when strong enough, rose in the night on theii 
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ciaHter, mtiixiOTod Iiim and hia family^ and oasmued im power^ 
Thej tlien tutered on a ^rioi o| aucoo^afnl GontGats with tha 
neigbbouiiDg chiefs and are credited with conquering ellj the 
62 Khetanri chiefs. The eldest of the throe brothere wna Daxtdu 
Itaif and he pass^ed on the ohiofehip to his aon^ Rtip B^h- 

Comingto hbtotioat tradition id&tea that tto ruling 

cliief in the time of Jhh&ngir was Smigriiii Sah^ who was 
aummoned to D^lhi to do honmge to the l^peror. He lofused 
to obey tho aummoua, and hh diaobodiODoo led to the advance of 
a punitive force. Sangrim Slh took up a strong position in the 
defile of Markau; but one of hia soldiers wont over to the 
enemy's camp, and agreed to assassinate hin^ in return for a large 
reward. Coming up while SmigTam Sah was piuying^ the traitor 
shot him through the hood. This act of treachery, howeveri had 
little immediate result, for Ghandrajotr Ids widow, $o vaMantly 
resisted B&z Bahadur, the leader of the Mughal troops, that, at 
last dwpahmg of success and wishing to end a content with a 
woman, ho proposed an arnustice^ Thla being agreed to, Bii 
UahAdur porsuadod the Itftnl that she should go to the Imperial 
Court and obtain the Emperor^s faTonr, offering to intercede 
for hor, When the Rinl arrived at PeUd, her son Toral Mai 
was thrown into prison, but Biz Bahadur encoeeded in obUlning 
hU release. 

Ibral Mai was induced to change his roiigiou and become a 
Musalmin, being given tho name of BosalzaD. The daughter 
of a noble was given him in marriage, and afterwards a eoualn 
of the Emperor himself. He was advanced to tue rant of 
maneabJ^r of d,(HJ0 horeOi while the command of 2,000 horse was 
given to each of hia crhildien, Bihruz Sh&h and Abdul Shah. 
Eventually, Toiol Mai returned to Kharagpur with hia wife, 
leaving Abdul a$ an hoatoge at Delhi, and died obont A^D, 1835, 
Tho Muglial historians give a diJferont account of tho career of 
Torul Mai, or to give Lien hia Muhamnmdaa name EozafrOn, 
whieh will bo found in Chapter IL 

lie was fincoooded by Bihruz Shah, who oooording to the ohro* 
niolca of the family, added to the already laige oetato, being 
Towaided for hia sorvicoa in the KAbul w'ar by the grant of €hjkid 
Midnapote, in whieh he built a town and named it Kharagpur. 

Of his enocessors there is little of interest to reooid tm the time 
of Muzaffar All, who foil under the displeasure ol the Nawal^ 
Kflfl j m All. A military force being sent to dispoasoaa him^ hu 
fled to ll&mg&rfa, wlionoe he was mdueod to return in tbu hope of 
a reconcilioitioii; but on bie turivDl at Moaghyr, he was aeuad 
and kept a piieoner. On tho do'imhdl of T y iaai r n MufidfuE 
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Ah obfAined hifl liberty, but did not imoYet Lis property^ wbioli 
was placed in charge of an or manager. 

Bacbanan Hajcilton giTea some further detaJls regardiug 
the history of the family at flue time, which are interring 
as tllurtrating the first decade of our rule and the persistent 
deception praedsed on the English antharities by uatiTe aubor- 
dinatee. Muzaffar's Faiz Allj haYing apj^ed to the 

British Agent at X^atna, the properly waa restored to him, hut 
an Abn Talib, waa left at KEmregpnr to protect the iuteresta 
of the Company^ This oMcer soon acouaed the Rfijii of turbnl- 
ence; and ho wss again deprived of all authorilyt hia hon^e 
plundered, and his family thrown into prison, but ho himself 
escaped into the jungle f astneases of a rebel hill chiefs JftgauoSth 
Deo- 

The now sent an agent to Mnrshid&b&d| and com* 

plained to Musaffar Jang, who iflfiuod orders to Shitftb Eai, 
tfae Governor of BihSr, to sec justice done. On this, Feus 
All and the other memberfl of the family were released 

from prison, and Abu Talih rcc^oA That offioer, Imowing 
the fate that awaited him, took poison; and hia whole wealth 
WHS secured by Shitlb Bai, who rcstortid nothing to the family, 
but sent enothcar ofiBrer, who allowed the Bkjk no more authority 
than before^ The BijA then sent his fion and his or 

minister, with another oomplamt to Murehidl^had, but on the 
way they met Bhltlb llai, who eont the son bach and persuaded 
the diu^dn to accompany him to Calcutta. The Eiji, believing 
that the latter had betrayed him, sent another agent, Rudra 
Mohan by name, to Calcutta, who gave soomity, and obtained 
an order that the managemont of the estate ahotild bo rostered to 
the Rijii* 

About this time the house of the of Kharagpur was 

robbed, and the dmli immediately charged the Rftja with the 
mmO| which bis family of course denied. The chargo, how¬ 
ever, was believed by Govomment, and au European subaltern, 
Mr, Clerk, with two oomponies of soldiers, was sent to punish 
him. The Bijf retired to the forcets, bat deputed hia son to 
meet the officer. When the young man came within a day*a 
journey ol the tioope, some ghdiwdh Informod Mr* Clerk that 
ha was not alone, and intended to fight. Thoreupoii the English 
soldiers marched by night, and, surprising the party, killed maiiLy, 
hut the RAjA^s son mado his escape. After thisi Mohmi Singh, 
a Rajput informed Mr. Qeik where thei lUji was 

concealed, and the forco advancing suddenly caught him and 
cant him to Patna, where ha was put in irons. In 177(1 
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he petidoned agaiBst the sA^tt^dk end the dmil. They w^re 
oall^ befort} 6hlt&b Ku^ iheir acclimations dectencd groandleea 
and the Eiji icleamcd horn pnsan, but otdered to reimm at 
Patna* A few yean Inter] (lT7-l:-79)] Captain Browue appears 
to hare adndnisterod the tract in the extrema fionth am part of the 
Junglotemy pftor the Bftja bod been on^cd from him property* 
In 1781* howoirer, Wanee Hastings ordered the estate to be 
restored to the Kidlr AlL 

KAdir Ali was sueooeded bj Ikbal All Khin* after whom 
came Bahmat All, tba last of tho family who woe Baja of 
Kharagpur* In 1839 he fell into arreaRs of reTOnuo^ in 
oonmeqiience, he alleged, of ombezElementm by his agents at 
Monghyr* who had quite enough money in their pom^eastoa 
to pay the Government demand, Tho whole of his great 
property, except Haveli Khars^iir, was mold on the 2^9th 
January 1S40 ; and Eaja Bidyinand Bingh of Pumoa, and 
Balanith Sahu became tho purohnseis. In IS4d the remaLning 
estate of the Biji met with a ftirnitftr fate, being puichamod by 
the Mah^ja of Darhhanga. Bahmat All Khin died in 1852, 
and warn buried at the eutiance of his ImambSri. Some dosoend- 
auts oE Bahmat All are etUl living in reduced dicumstaneef* 

Tho Kharagpur Eaj was at one timo a great principality 
exfcndii^ from the south of Monghyr to tho south of Bha^pnr 
and the SoniAl Parganos* and moichtng with the northern 
boundary ef tho territory held by tho BlrbhOoi B&jAe* Khurag- 
pur itmelf contains few remains to attest the former greatness of its 
There is, however, a ruined palace built by ESja Bihrnx, 
adjoining which is a three'domed mosque pieturoaquely ritnatod 
on the river Alan. A marble slab in one of the Vi'aUs ahowa that 
it warn built in 1068 A- II*, !.#>, 1656 A. D, during the reign of 
the Emperor ShAh Jnhiu* Throe tuilos from Kharagpur there 
are two temples and two tanks mtandiug opposito to one another 
on each side of the road leading to Tirfipur. The place U said 
to have been a bunting seat of tho Bsjie of Khamgpur while 
they were stiU BAjpnta The temploa and tanks cm the south 
of the rood are ascribed to one of the Bij^ and thoee on the 
north to CbandrAvati, one of the Bfin^s- They are accordingly 
known ns £^drdnl faldo* ? 

Kharagpur is now perhaps best known for a large reservoir 
oonstructed a little over 36 ye^ ago* when the Kharagpur estate, 
with the rest of the property of the Mah4r4j& of Darbbangi, was 
under the management of the Court of Wards^ It is foimeil 
by a dam built, 2 mhee weet of Kbi^ragpur, aorces the Man rivert 
which at thie point debouches through a narrow gorge in the 
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hills. To the south-west the gorge widens out into ■ TsUej 

honm^ in on all sides bj low but abrupt hiUe, and here a kwo 

reeerroir has been fonned by the aocomnlntion oi the nver water 
of the diabago from the hills and vaUoys. Thia jveerroir 
imgatw about 1S,000 aores and fcrms a beantifnl Ukej which, 
^cording to Mr. L^kwood, “ rivals the renowned lakes of 
Kularney.” 

^ ^ a picturesque waterfall, 

c^ed Pinchkumiii or the five princesses. In the neighbourhood is 
a hiUalso called Pinehkunifiri, a name explained by the loUowiog 
legend. It is said that the five daughters of the filji of Kha- 
rogpur took refuge there when their father was taken prisoner to 
DelhL Being unablo to escape from their Muhammadan puwu- 
ere, they ^ed tlwmselvea by jumping feom a precipice, pie- 
fom^ dea^ to dishonour. At the foot of the hill is a spot where 
the llini is raid have to coaimittcd lali oa hearing that the Ei.j& 
had been put to death at Delhi The Raja, aecordiug to tradition, 
threw up an entrent^enl at the top of the hill and made pre- 
parations lor defending himself at this last stronghold with a 
handf ul of faithful followers. He eventually took refuge in a 
small cave, in the hills, called Kusaihol, U., the rat’s hole. This is 
a small oave, measuring only 4 feet by 3 feet, which is bown out 
of the solid rock; but the people bolievo that it leads to a long 
^bteiraneon passage and declare that the Raja fr^uently used 
it to go along it to Bhimbandh mote than 13 milce away. They 
also repeat a common Indian story, vis., that any travoUw, 
who passed along the road, bod only to call out for any winUny 
utensil which he required and immediately it came out of the 
cave. After his noeds wore satisfied, he had to replace tho hid or 
other ute^ andgo on his way. tTufortunately, one day a 
oovetooB Br&hmu broke this eieeUent rule and took away a 
^U-metal utonail to his home. Since then the weary wayfarer 
has been able to got no kidt or cooking vessels from the cave.* 
Eharagpnr H i lls . -A range of hills situated immediately 
^the south of Moughyr town, and so called after tho town of 
Kharagpur, whioh lira at the foot of the hills to the east Thsao 
Ml^ which are an oflsHoot from the nortberu bee of the Vindhya 
Hil^ rn^nro 30 milee in length, with au average breadth 
w- swap Uthologicaliy traombles the 

Ymdhya31illB,tt contains within its valleys, and on some of its 
l^her peaks, rocks of a much softer nature, such as quartmte, 
ohlonto, ohJonte schist, hornblende, oto. In the interior are 
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several valle;^p firecipiooe, hot spiitiga, hill toirenta^ qnairiee and 
a few villagiea. The Mile nowhere rise to a groator heighl: than 
1|100 feeti which h the height of the high table-topped hill 
13 miles south of Monghyr^ nmcaed Mfirah, They graduaHj 
oODTorge to^’ards hloDghjr town^ where they dip nader the 
GaageSt the Bed of which there b an omt^crop of bare quartz 
rook* A small Mllp named Pirpahir, about three miles east of 
the station^ forms the most northerly point of the hilkp which 
terminate in a perpendieular hlnB orer-hanging the old bed of 
the Gauges.* 

Kiol.—A village in the MonghjT subdivision, aituatod 34 
miles, by nul, from Monghjr, on the eastern hank of the Kiul 
river. The river is spanned by a fine lattioe girder bridge of 
9 spans of ISO feet each, and there is a large mil way stslioii, Kiul 
being a jmicition of the Loop and chord lines of the East Indiait 
Soilwsy with the South Bih&r Railway. The village isanmU, 
munteiesting and modem, owing its creation to the railway; 
but the neighbonihood haa Eome interest to the aichseologist cn 
aooount of ^e remains which have been found. To the south is 
the small village of Kowa^a, which appears to have been built 
upon part of an ancient city, for the land is a saeoeseion of 
nndnlatmg mounds abounding in old bricks and broken images. 
On the bs^ of the riveri ch^ to the hamlet called Biind&bati, 
there is a oonspleuous mound, upwards of 30 feet in height, wMjji 
evidently marks the renmbi of a aolid brick stupa. It woa 
excavated by Genend Chumingham, and at a depth of 6 feet, or 
25 feet above ground level, a smaU chamber w'as uncovered, 
which contained a relio ca^et of pale yellow steatite in the shape 
of a stupa, and a amall figure of Buddha of the aame matori^. 
Inside the casket was a small golden box containing a fiagment 
of boDo, and a broken flilvei box of the eamo shape and sbe 
with a green glasa bead. General CuoniDglmm eonjeclnred that 
the building was of late date, not earlier than the ninth or 
tenth century AJi,, and this supposition was confirmed by a 
subaequent discoveiy. On tiie eastern face of the mound a smalt 
arched chamber was unearthed, and at the bottom were 300 
or 300 seals of lae. On the western side a smaller ohomber 
was discovered, in which were four bronre ituages, a steatite 
image of Buddha, and a large earthenware |ar filled with lae 
seals, of which altogether 2,700 were counted. These seals on 
oxaminaticn were found to be of four different kinds and were 
presumably the offidal bsoIb of a monastery located here. The 
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chWera of tho writing showed that ihey were tngrsTed in tho 
loth or 11th caiitu^ A,D. This moand appears to haTo been 
madeaqaany for briohe. bat a portion atUl remains, and cIhb 
by IS another mound, which apparently marts tho site of an old 
monastoiy. General Cnnniughain has conjectured that Kiul 
may be an altered form of the name wbieb Hiuen Tsiang has 
h(^dd(l down SE Ijo-in-ni-lo.* 

Lachhuar.—A village in the Jamui Bubdiviaion, situated 
about S miles west of Bimaria and d miles aontb of Sitandift, 
ft ooutaina a large Jain temple and dhartnasAld bniit in 1874 
by Eai D^pat Singh Babftdni of Mnrahidahftd, for the heneBt 
of J^pagrims, who visit some places in the adjaoent hniii 
The ncareet ate 3 miles aouth of Lachhnir and are marked 
“Muth Eoodhroop ” oud “ Muth Puruanath” on the Indian ntiM 
abeet. They ore two small ahnnes piotnreeqnely situated in a 
valley between too poiallel ranges of hUK In emdi ^f these 
ibrinoB is a small atatuc of Mahavira, one of which dates lack 
to Sambat 150 d, while the other appeare to bo older. The 
templfs themaelrea:, however, are of recent date.t 

lAchhuAr is said to have been several centuries ago the resi- 
denoB of Puran Mai, Bfijft of Gidhaur, who built the temples 
mentioned in the omount of SimariB, and of bia sons, Han 
Singh and Bisambhar Singh. On the onfekirfs of the village 
th^ is a temple dedicated to Kali, which is maintained by the 
Gid^urHaj. A large fair is held here during the KaU P5j« 
fcfitivaL ^ 

Lakhiaanti —A village in the Monghyr aabdiviaion, situated 
on the weetem Wii of tho ICiul river, 3-5 miles by rail from 
Monghyr. The village containa tho dargAh or mausolenm of 
Makhdum Bhih, in which is a looee slab of basalt containing an 
inscription of the Bengal Sultin Enkn-ud-dln Khitaua. The 
slab ia broken into two pieces, and moet of the lettcra of the 
king’s name are lost; hat the fact that the name begins with 
RtthmldaHya and ends with the letter s, combined with tho date 
is sufficient to raise this identification beyond doubt. The nniy 
other known insciiptioa of this king, which is iuside the darg/h 
of MaulAna Ata at GangOrimpur in tho Dinfijpur distiiot, bears 

Muharram 6S7, U., 19th Oolober 
1297 A,D. Tho msenption bos no connection with the dargdh 
where it now Hes, as it refera to the building of a jowm 
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There were formerly extensile Snddhid; reniAuis near 
lakhieani, but Teiy little has escaped dcetmiition. SeTeral 
hriok motixids can be iraoed along the Kldl riTCr to the south of 
lAkhiaarai, and aoino years ago numerous auoieut atatuea are 
said to haTo eiiated there. They have almost all been rairied 
away, and the brick moands generally hare been Tnn>^^ IotoI 
with the ground. Some fine Buddhistic statues found hare may 
be eeen in tbe Indian Mu^^juiel* 

Malnipah^^—A bill in the MoDghjr BtibdEriaion, situated 
in the Kharagpur HilU about 7 tniles north-&$Bt of Bbimw 
^dh. There is a hot spring at the bottom of tbo hill, which 
forms the flource of the Anjnn liTcr. A apooo of about 20 yards 
in length and 30 feet in width is corered with fragments of 
rock, under which the water may be hoard running, and in some 
plaeee seen through the creTicw. Lower down the water forms 
little streams that soon unite. Prom oleerTations taken by 
Buchanan Hamilton, it appears that at sonnse on the 23iid 
March, when the tomperatnre of the air was fl3“, a thermometer 
plaoed on the stones rose to SO"; on being immsniBd in the water 
Howmg among the etoa™, it rose to 146"; and on bemg placed 
in a crevice oI the rook from which the water issued, it marked 


H&rnk.—A hill in the Monghyr subdivison, situated in the 
Kharagpur Hills 13 milfis south of Monghyr. The following 
acconnt of the hill is quoted from an article on the Khairnmar 
Hills y Captain SherwiU, “A rough and steep scr3le 
brought ns to the enmmit of MSruk, a tabledopped hill of 1 100 
feet elevation, from whence we had a splendid view of Monghvr 
^tion end town, 13 miles to the north of ns; of the comfarr 
beyond the Ganges for nearly 100 miles: of the Ganges winding 
through the highly oidtivatod plains of the districta of Put^ 
Monghyr and Bhfigidpar; a good view of the Bajmohsl Hills to 
ty east, ^tant 70 miles, and of the jungles at our feet. Clonds 
shut out the view of the Uimslaya mountama, which a few daye 
befmo we h^ seen from Monghyr in the plains, spread out in a 

^ommic view, their snowy sides ting^ with the of 
the neing sun. The summit of this mountain is abrnt a quarter 

of a mile m length and a few hundred yards in breadth nor- 
tecily level and oovered with a malted and tangled iungirof 
bamyoi^ mmosa, catechu, and rcAad trees. The spot S it. 
elevation d^rves to have a house or two erected on its sumimt 
whore invalids from Monghyr would, during tho great hosts of 
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Bummer, find relief from the dlffeieaoe of tempomtaTe. Looking 
north and down into the innglo, l&rge boro mfiaBaa of qniuts look 
aro Been protruding through the sorbce of the conntiy and over¬ 
topping the highest trees. The feiroglnoiis olajdike latorlte at 
the Bnmmit of the moantain ie exoavated into natuml oaves highly 
polished by the frequent yisita of the loag-tsi)od monkeys wbloh 
abound in the woods in these hills. 

“ On the BUmniit of this luountain we fell in with aeveral of 
the gigantic yellow webs of the epairae spider, which are as 
remarkable for their strength of web as they are for the variety 
of thinr forms and oolonri. The present specimens are rod and 
black, of a formidahle size and very aotive. Some of the webs 
we found etietched aeroes our path measuring from 10 t'O 20 feet 
in diameter, in the oautre of whioh the spider sits waiting for tii 
prey. The webs from, their great strength offered a seuBibte 
reaistanee when forciag oui way through them | iu the web of 
one of the spiders «o found a bird entangled and the young 
eptdeni, about E^ht in number, feeding upon the oannss. The 
bird was, with the exooption of Ha lega and beak, entirely 
enveloped in weh, and was mneh deoomposed; the entwined web 
had completely pinioned the wings of the bird so as to tender 
his escape impossible. The bird was about the aise of a held 
lark and was near the oeutre of the web; the old spider was 
about a foot above the bird; we seonred, tneasured and bottled 
him. His dimextsians were six inches across the legs; he was 
armed with a formidable pair of mandiblee,*'^ 

The origin of the name Mirnk is not known, bub it is pro¬ 
bably BO called after the mah^ruk tree {AiianthM eaetUa). 

HaoHnagrar.^A village m the Monghyr subdivision, situ¬ 
ated about half a mile east of Surajgarhn, 6 miles north of the 
KajtS railway stsHon, and 18 miles west of Monghyr. Tho 
tn^iionBl acoount of the origiu and histoty of the village is 
as follows. Formerly the place W'here MaulSnagar now stands 
was covered by jungle. In the 18th ceutnry A.L., a eamt, 
named Shah X&sim-ud-din All, happened to oome to 3arajgarh&, 
where his brother held the post of and attracted by 

the solitude of the ptaoe, determined to pees the remainder of 
his life there. He tool up his abode below a large tree on 
the banks of a lake, and people from all quarters began to 
visit him and beg that ho would intercede with Gtxl for 
them. To one aud all the Baint humbly replied : “ Qo. Mauls 
(God) wiU do yon good.” The people of the neighbourhood, 


* 3V KwtT%kfQtt JHf/#, 4. a, S. B., VqU XU, 
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theirefore, oaltod him Mania 8hih, imd the place where he Iiad 
acttled Manlanagar. Hem he was vimted by Al! Taidi Khin, 
when he was maiehing northwards past Sniajgflrha on one of his 
frequent eapedition*. Hearing of the fame of the saint, Aii 
Vardi Khfin came to him, and, like the poor TiUageii, begged that 
he would prey to God for suecees in his caxapaign. The saint 
complied with his reqnest, and, as usual, said : “ Go. MaulM will 
do yon good." The saint's prayer was answered, and Ali Vanli 
Khftn rotuming from a successful campaign, made hiin a grant of 
two vii,, t^rgsrta Abhaipur and (&!nk Mastsph&negar. 

This grant he at first refused, bat at length consented on condi¬ 
tion that its prooeeda should be used for oharitablo porpooes. 

This tradition U ooufirmcd by the Sair-vUSliitskhatint which 
mentions Shah MauU among the saints of Bihir, and says tint 
he passed lue days in poverty giving hia little all to feed pasting 
wayfarers and the poor. «But Haidar Ali Khin, who com¬ 
manded Ali Vajdi KhUn's aitiUeiy, mode eppLiioation. to that 
Pr^ for his bestowing oa that holy man the amed pv-gana of 
Kajr4. Tho request was granted with the beat graoo in the 
world, BO that the goneral one day sent him a tanad for it. Kow 
the estate ia enjoyed hy his defloondauts, t.s., by the relatiyes of 
his wife, who all live comfortably upon the produce of it* 
Shih Mania was snoceeded by a kinsman and brother-in-law 
nom^ Shih GhulSm Mauls. He was. it is said, a minister of 
Nsdir ShAh, king of Persia, and accompanied him in his inTasion 
of India (17^). Instead, howoTer, of Mowing Nsdir Bhih 
back to Persia, he came on a visit to Shah MauU, and haring 
bowmo hie disciple was appointed his eucceffior. Tho present 
Sajjfida-nashin of Manlanagar, Smynd Shah Sami AhmaA is hia 
deaoendant. 

The family tfaoos back its descent to Saiyad Ahmad, a saint 
of Medina, and a champion of leUm, and gives the following 
account of its history. The Bon of Saiyad Ahmnd, Shah Bagh 
haring been seat by Sikandra Lodi (1488.1517) to pnniBh certain 
marandurs who were ravaging tluB pari of the ^jountiy, settled 
and died in the town of BihSr; and his descendant was ShBh 

Ghnlam Mi^a, the eecond Sajjadanashin of Maolanagar. The 
Village oontoLDB a or Muhammadan religious institution, 

to which aro attached a mosque and mndraia an l the tomho of 
the Saj'jHda-narfilas. The property of the endowment conrista 
tneinly of pargaoa Abhaipur with an area of ^0 ngnare miles, the 
Urgast revenue-free tenure in the diatrict, which brings in an 
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of iboat Eg. 32,000 poi anmim. Boddea thin, there aw 
revBflii^pajmg eetates eonHigtiiig of fs/uJt Miutaphaaagnr and 
IsUnipiuf mth an anntml inoonm of Rs. 8,000- The incomB if 
orpeaded b mamtaining the A-^diF*<|jl, raoeqae and iMdroia, in 
f^uig the poor and entertaining WAj-faren, and in supporting 
the hmly and relativaa of tho S^jjada-naalitn. 

Moiighyr.-“HeadqnaTtert of the district, aitnated in 25^ 23' N. 
and 86“ 28' E., on the south bank of the Oangea. Tradition 
^bcs the foundation of the town of Monghyr to Chandra 
Gupta, after whom it waa eaUad Gupta Garh, a name which haa 
been fotmd ineoribed on a rook at Kaahtahfirini Ghit at ths 
no^-WBatem comer of the present fort. Tho town is supposed 
to haTe coTered an eitenaiTe area surrounded with mud walls, 
TOmeina of which are pointed out as still exisUng about three 
to the south of tho fort, but these seem to belong to a 
later era. There are, howoTor, nninistakable traces of bonaes 
Md mosques and other evidence of habitation, extending far 
beyond the prosmt preoinote of tho town, which show that oven 
at an early date it must have been a place of much importance. 
It 18 montMned in tho Jt^mAHrata under the name of llodfigiri, 
pafluage in the Sabhfi-purva, deeeribing Bhima’s conquests 
in Eastern India, says that after defeating Kama, King of Anga, 
ho fought a battle at Modagtri and hilled its chief. The place 
is knowm to have been tho site of the royal camp of tho Pala 
kings m tho 10th oentmy A-D., and Iniwriptiona are still in 
eio^co issued from Mndgagiri, os the place was then called, 
whicli T6C(^ the fact tkat a bridge of baat$ Tras faiult here across 
the Ganges. During tho time of the early Muhammadan Hngg 
and empororv Monghyr town, lying as it doca on tho hanks of tho 
liver at o point whore the hills close up from the south, and thua 
commanding both the land and river route, was a position of much 
impor^oe; and a strong fort, wbioh utUl exists in oxceUent pro* 
Borvation, was built to guard the narrow neck of level ground. 

At the close of tho I6th oentuiy Monghyr was tho capital 
of Prince Danyftl, son of AlA-nd-dih Husain, tho Afghan 
king of Bengal, who in 1497 topairod the fortifications and 
built a vault over the tomb of Shah Nateh. tho Muhammadan 
patron samt of ths town. In 1680 Rajs TodarMal, on being 
deputed hy ^o Emperor Akbar to reduce tho reboHioua Afghan 
ohiete of Bengal, made it his headquarters and oonstmoled 
eutrenchmentfl between the Ganges and the hills After hia 

Shuja retreated here 

m]^9 and, ^Img to make a stood against the imperial 
troops, Btrongtheaed the fortifio&tions and threw up Hues of 
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©ntreaduiiejat; but leamiag that his rviiT^ waa hmiig mit off by 
Mir Junda, ho humedly mthdrow liia troopa firom tho ^onchea 
and beat a rotreat to Kiljmaliai. In tho uoxt oeutury the Nawib 
of Bongalj Mir Xfiaim All^ oolooted iloa^hyx as his capital aod 
oetahlishod an aroonal iLndor the supyrrijiion of his HArmoiiiari 
Geaoral^ Ghiiighia Kliln. Hoiietreated hero afte-r tho defeat of 
his army at UdhiiA Nulfahp but Aedontho approach of the Kng lfa? ^ 
ttoopfi under hlajor Adams; and the Govemor, who vaa lofts in 
command of the fort, capitulated, after a two days* bombardment 
(176a). 

Tho fort was for some time occupied by somo of the troop# 
of the Eafft India Company^ and in 17G(S was the aoene of 
an outbreak omong^ tho hliiropBan olGeors, known as the \^^its 
Mutinyj which wa# offeotually quelled by Clivo* After tbia^ 
the fortifications wero gradiially allowed to fall into disrepairi 
and it [s oloor from the account gi^en by the artist William 
Hodges in 17S1 that it was no longer an important positiou. 
Hodges Tisited Monghyc twice in that year—on the second 
Dcoasion as a guest of Warren Hastings, who was on bla ^'s^y to 
meet Cheat Singh at BonSirce; but hie desmption of the buildinga 
is, on tho whole^ so inaccurate, that it is not worth quoting. 

Towards the close of the 18th oento^* we find that Monghyr 
was merely a station for half-pay and invalid officer# and men, 
who formed “a little garriaour sufficient at least for the protection 
of a depdt of militsiy storeSi and of a powder magajune 
established there. Tbo latter was said to cause Bomatime^ no little 
nneafiiiieaa to the Teterans, aocusiomed as they were to gnn- 
powdeip Fof tho moot vivid lightning often falls about Monghyr, 
attracted by the iron ore which abounds in tho noigbbcunng 
bills, and, if it fell upon the magazine, the whole fort would 
certainly bo destroyed by the orploaioiL^’,* The placO;, howeTer^ 
was noted for ita salubrious climate, and Warren Hastings 
speaks in one of his letters of the del^htful change of atmos¬ 
phere from that of BengaL 

lAter visitors atso wrote in high terras of Monghyr and of its Ekriy 
manufactures, but one and all appear to have been much annoyed 
by the crowds of beggars that infested the place^ Bishop Hohex, **^*“^* 
who visited Monghyr in I82d, writes:—Monghyr, as one 
appioochoB it, presents an imposing appearance, having one or 
two extremely good European housea, each perched on its own 
little eminenoo . * * The fort oocupies a great deal of gtound, 
but is now disfnantted. Its gates, battlemento, elo., are all of 


* TwLDim^, fn I^dim m kmMdrtd y^rt ISOS. 
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and pieddcly Binulm to thoaa of the Kbltali* 
goiod oi Moboow. WitMa is ah mnpls plain of Has tnrf, dotted 
mth a few treee, and two noble tanks of water, the largest 
ooTenng, I coaoeive, a oouple of aom. Two high gmssj knolb 
are enclosed within the rampart, ooonpying two opposite angles 
of the fort, which is an [rregnlar square, with, I think, 12 souii- 
flimilar boetioas, and a very wide and deep woUmoat, e^oept on 
the west side, where it rises Jmmedlatel/ from the rooky banks 
of the river. On one of the eniinenoes of whioh I speak is a 
collection of prison-like bnildings; on the other a very largo ‘and 
handeome house built originally tor the Command er'in-Chiof of 
the distiiot at the tune that Monghyr was an important station, 
and the Mar&thls were in the neighbourhood ■, but it was aold 
sotne years Binoe by Government, The liew from the rampart 
«nr! the eminences is extremely Bne, Honghyr stands on a rooky 
promontory, with the broad river on both sides, forming two bays, 
beyond nno of which the BajmahM Hilla are visible, and the other 
is bounded by the nearer range of Ebaragpur," Elsewbare tho 
Biabop, with hie inveterate love of oomparing Indian with Euro¬ 
pean places, describee these hiUa as febg not inferior to the 
Ualkin moantains and tho range above Tlint and Holywell 

A quaint aocount Is also given in Vp tAt C'oHHtrjf by the 
Honourable Emily Eden, who came to Sfongbyr in November 
1837> She was met by all the English rasideab^ eix in 
number, '*aad that is what they call a large station”. AH 
the vehicles of the place were assembled for their use, bat the 
ium total was one bullook cart and four buggies. **Tbat is” 
^e explain^ ** a foolish term for a cabriolet; but os it is the only 
vebiole in use in India, and es buggy is the only name for asid 
vehicles, I give it up ”, Bhe was much etruok by the Inlaid 
tables and boxes; **sndtheire was tho prettiest doll’s funutore 
pcesible, tablss and caae-cheiis, and sofas and footstools, of such 
carious workmanship”, Isks other visitmrs, she drove o3 to 
SlUkuuA Tho drive there wsB a real isfrerinnent. It is tho 
gmt time for two years I havo felt the carriage going up hill 
at all; and thiswaa nota simploslope, hut a good ngulai hiU, 
Then we came to some genuine roclm—groat, bleak, grey stones^ 
•^tb weeds growing between them, and poiple hills in tho 
distance. J felt better directly.” 

The poverty of the resources of Monghyr, which is so 
naively introdnoed in the above aoocunt, also appears from the 
description of her visit io 1836, given by Fanny Parkea in 

« &. Htber, Narraiiet a JonrmMg ikm ^rvnucw 

rmiim, 1827 . 
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WonderingM of Piltfrint^ in which said thit her fiifiiida fiU^ 
manj bottles at the sprmg of SitAtuixdi but " it h neceasaiy 
to b^g oorts, as thoy ara not procoi^blfl at Monghjr^^ Fanny 
Farkea also TisJtod the plaoe for a second tiioo in lSi4^ and 
moment: we anchored wo were assailed with 
hundreds of beggaraj their elamoTir and caie$ were most an¬ 
noying; they were a complete poet ; driving them away was 
tiAeleaa. The people BcUing pistolar neotlaoesj bathing-ebaira, 
baekoia, toys, shoesi eto, ^ raised taoh a habbab^ it was disgn^ting 
She WTotOf however^ in great adTOiiration of the view from the 
river 1^** The fort ia a good object, bnt on turning to the comer 
how mnoh was I charmed to see the m-oet pietnms^ue duster of 
bairdffi temples imaginable. The mothi are snironnded by fine 
trees; the mined ba^on of the old fort jnts oat into the rivert 
and haa fregmente of rock at its base. The high spires of the white 
temples seen among the trees, the slender bamhooe with their 
bright red or white flags^ and a sort of Hindu altar in front, 
are beautifully grouped. The Directoiy tells you of the aiiielcs 
in the bsMT:, hut omits these gems of oriental beauty^ whieh are 
invaluable to a lover of the pietnrceiiao* Beyond tbia stretch 
the walls of the old fort, which ere of very great estent, and 
the view of Moughyr is good from this part of the (Ranges. 
Among tho arUdes manufaoturod here, the black vaaes for 
flowers, turned in white wood, and lacquered whiM on the 
bthe with sealing wax, are pretty. Tho uaeklaoos and braceletn 
in imitatieu of jet, at two or three rupees tho eat, are boautifuUj 
made; necklacea of St, Agnes* beads, monkeys, chameleons, and 
male bamboos-—everything ia forthcoming in the basar, with the 
exception of dnoks. The steamer's passage la {^m ten to four* 
tson days to this place—39S miles by the Bh&girathi, 686 by tho 
SundarbaUB, and 304 by ddk; the latter runs in two days and 
three-quaitors.'*^ 

A later traveller, Sir Joseph Hooker, doecribei Monghyr 
as ** by far the prettiest town X had seen on the river, baoked by 
a long range of wooded hills, detached outliers of which rue 
in the very town. The banka are steep, and they appear more 
so owing to the lortiBcations, which are extensive. A namber 
of large, white, two-storied houses, some very impodngp and 
perched on rounded or conioal hills, give a European aspsot to 
the plaoe. Monghyr is celebrated for its iron manufactujoB, ^ 
peeiaily of muskets, Ln whioh respect it ia the Birmiugham of 
BengaL Oouorally speaking, these weapons aiw poor, though 
stamped with the first English namea. A nativo workman will, 
howeveTi If tims and sufficient reward be given, turn out a 
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flwt-rato fowIiiig-|H«». Tho inhabifAnta are wported to be sad 
dmntardB, and the abnndaacM of toddj-palmii was quite re¬ 
markable". 

Moaghyr flid not become an adtniiustrative centre dK 1012, 
thmigh the old fort was occupied bug before that date by a 
T^ment of the India Company. At preaenl, it la a paiely 
avil station, and, in eome respects, one of the most picrtnieaque 
in Bengal. It cenauts of two distinct portions, vu., the fort, 
within wbiob the public offices and the residenoee of most of the 
Enropeana lie, and the native town outside it Btretching away 
to the east and Eouth. The fort is formed by a great rampart 
of earth, faced with atone, which enclDses a reeky emmenoe 
projecting some distanoe into the aangoa. On the wort, the 
river cornea up to the wtdla and forma a defence on that 
^le t landwards, a deep and wide moat Burrounds and protects 
it. The fort, being built on a foundation of quartate rook, 
effeetuallv heepa off any encroachment by the Ganges, but the 
river oedllatcs like the pendulnm of a clock, taking, it is aaid, 
about 80 yerfa between each oscillation. Thus, we find that in 
1875 it arrived at ita senthem limit eloae to the temple of 
Chandisthin, and the priests then pointed ont the marks made 
80 yards helore by tying ropes on a palm tree imbedded in a 
pl/w/ tree. Old maps show the width of the Ganges as only 
a mile and a half, hat a few years ago it out away a large 
expanse of sand near the East Indian Railway station, and 
now theoroBBing from the station to the embankment of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway branch line to Monghyr 
Ghat is fidly three miles. In September 1908, the Ganges 
encroatsbod still further, cutting away the river bank near the 
radway station and forming a deep pot-hole below it. Huts on 
or near the bank wore corned away, and trains had to atop at a 
level-crossing about a quarter of a mile from the station. 

On entering the fort from the mlway station by the main 
gate, known as the lAl Oarwaza or red gate, Monghyr presents 
a pnsturesque appeanmoo. The main road mns floathwnds 
between two large tanks, behind each of which there is a low 
^ock. On one of those u the Komaohanra hoiiao built by 
General Goddard, which was originally the reeidenoa of the 
gen^ in oommand- Subsequently it was acquired by the 
UahMja of Yndanagram, and now it is the property of the heir 
of Rftjft ArtmtoBh Nath Rai of Murehidabad. On ^e other was 
building, known os the Domdanm JTo/A,*, which has rooently 
^ demoliAed Beyond the latter is the palace of Shib 
8 hujft, winch has been converted into s ^ail, and between them 
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lie tto GoTemment gardenfl. Tts KamAcliftiira mis is a imtur^ 
rockjr omiueiioe in the northeast comer of the fort^ The other 
Ml lock ifl an artiEdol roctangulm monody whiah was the citodot 
or aciopolie of the fort. Most of ike public buUdinga are eloo 
inside the lort, the most important being the civil} revenue and 
criminal oourtS} which consist of three parallel row® of buildings. 
They were built more for utility than for beantj} and mar the 
effect of the pioturesque surroundinge. The District Board 
office and the opjum buildings appear to have been built on tbe 
oame principle^ and the Municipal office biuldJng is no better^ 
A boilding for tho Seesione Court is imder oonstFUction to the 
east of the row of Civil Court buildings. To the west of the 
courts a trim little ivj^lad ehurek is seenj and to the east of 
them the Methodist OhapeL At the eastern gato of the fort is 
a handsome red brick olookdower over a horoa-shoe arch pioaentcd 
to the town by the late Mr. Herschell Dealt which soeuui some* 
what out of keeping with its surroundings^ and looks as if it bod 
been transported bodily from some old German town. 

Near the north gate of the fort is an old cemetery which is 
full of the obelisk tombe^ erected at tbe end of the i8tb and 
beginning of the L^th eouttuyi which Bhhop Hobor noHced la 
almost distinotiVo of European IndiaThe eariieet of these 
monuments consists of a masrive black stone pillar} probably 
once part of a tomple, which was erected to the memory .of a 
youth named Stewart} who died at Monghyr in ITOS^ aged 
J0 years. The neat grave is that of John MoCabO} Deputy 
Commissioner-General at Monghyt, who died here in 17^9. 
Perhaps, however, the moat interesting monument is that of 
Captain John Williams, presumably the author of TAtf Jfmr md 
PrcffrtSi of He is desoribed as 

having commanded the invalid battalion of the garrison for many 
years, and as having died, on board the Hou'blo East Indi^ 
Compony^s ship Northwuhttand near the Woatem Islands, on 
20th June 1800, ^sd 6S. 

The oldest building inside the fort is a. Muhammadan shriue 
built on an elevated piece of ground near the soulhem gate. It 
ia supposed to contain the grave of ^plr or saint} whose name is 
unknown. He is said to have oomo from Persia to Ajmer and 
to hare directed his steps thence to Monghyr, under instruo- 
tiouB from Khwaja Moin-ud-dui Chldbt!, an early Mahammadsii 
minonaiy in India. The saint Kved here for many years 
and died about the year 596;A.H.| oorrespoadiiig to 1177 A»D* 
Ho was buried in an obecum pboc near the mmpaits, and with the 
lapse o£ years his burial place woa iorgottem Ultimatclyi in 14^ 
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A.D., when th€ zampartfl ol the foort 'w'ere being pepiaired by the 
GoTemor, PHooe Dinyftl, it wo* found that eveiy night n portion 
of the wall fell down, howover oarefuliy it had been boilt dodng 
the day, A cotmdl of aages wm hold, and they were all of 
opinion that there must be the grave of Bomoj^ir (Baint) at the 
plaoe. That night Dinyil alept at the place, and had a vision of 
a ptr calling apon him to build a mosque over Ms grave, Tho 
prince enquired who he was and how Ms grave was to be traced. 
The pir lefnsed to difoloee hia name, but said that his grave oonld 
be traced by the smell of mask ernsnatiiig from it. A sesidh 
was taadc^ and the giavo was easily located, Danyal then caused 
a mosque to bo built over U, aud ever since that day it has bean 
known as the dttrffaft of 6h3h li^Uah, ftdfih boiug a Persian 
word moaning a pod of musk. Over the gateway there is an 
iuemiption sot up by Fxinoe Danyal, and round tho shrine are 
many old tombs in a dilapidated etate. 

An interesting tradition also attaches to tho Kamaohauia 
house, *0 called beoanse the higher point of the MU on which it 
steuds is known by the name of bCarnaohauxa, A#., Xarua's seat. 
These names are accounted for fay the following legend of Ktja 
£arua, who is said to be a different person from the woU-known 
hero of the ^ahdbkii ataj although the story of Ms liberality 
proves that he has been confounded with him. Kama of Mudgal- 
pful (an aucieut name for MongUjr) wa* a oontemporary of 
Vikraiua, aud an ardent wonMpper of the goddesB Chandt Uevl. 
ETOTy day he bestowed IJ maund of gold on the Brahmaus, and 
every night he visited the shrine of the goddess. There he cast 
himself into a veasel of boiling and hh flesh was devoured by 
the joginu. Pleased with his dovotion, the goddess brought the 
fleehl^ akoleton to Kfe by sprinkliug water over it, end tho 

resuscitated Kama, on ririug up, found the pAi veaad filled with 

li maund of gold. This ho bestowed on the BrShmans, and 
upm appeanog before the goddess oast himself into the vessel 
M filing pAi, and wee again restored to Ufe by Chaudi 
At 1^, the fame of hie continued libeiaUty reached 
TArema, who came to Monghjr and became Ms servant. 
By dose watchuig, Tikmma disoovered the secret of the dailv 
supply ^d having one night preceded Kama to tho 

of the g^desB, threw himself into the vasel of boilin- 
pAi, md hang Mt^aida restored to life, cast Mmself into the 
ve^ a seoand tme, and yet a third time. Hin devotion pleased 
^1 BO much that she told him to ask a boon, and, on Ms 
clamnug thejecret of making gold, she gave Mm the puros 
or phfliawpbcr'B atone, mm Kama vhdted the place shortly 
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afterwAidflf both the goddess end the Tessel of ghl had 
disappeared. Ha then began to ssU hie propedj to make his 
oastomaiy gift to the BrShmans, itatil at last be had nothing 
left. When 'Vtkrama adred him lbs oanse of his dejection, TTamn 
told him the whole story, end Tihrama at once gave him the 
parai etono. Then Earna thought to hiinself—“ This must be 
Vtkmma, as there is no one else who would be so genonnu". So 
he fell down at his feet in deep oheisanee. 

Coining to bistorio times, we know that when the British 
first ocenpied Hongbjr, they found the remains of a hiiTiA'ng on 
the hill and afterwards erected a raloting battery on it. Thia 
■eems clearly the hill of which the eaptare by Captain Smith 
played niob an important part in the White Itnt iny of 1766, as 
related in Chapter II. Snbsequently, a honso was bailt on it, 
which William Hodges, aocuratoly enough in an otherwise inaoon* 
rate aooount, mentione as having been built by General Goddard 
and as being the reaidenee of the Commanding Officer. General 
Goddard, it may bo mentioned, took part in his young days in the 
White Mutiny at Monghyr. At the olose of the 18th ceotoiy 
General Briscoe lived in this hoase, whioh is referred to as foUows 
by Mr. Twining in Trow ft in India a Aundrtd yfor* ago:-^ 
“ General Briscoe was the oldest Genond in the Company's service. 
He had a noble mansian, litnated upon the summit o^f a small hill 
within the fort, near the lower angle. It commanded a beantif at 
view of the river and of the country opposite, and also of the HirntU 
bay in which our fleet was moored. All boats procoeding up the 
river wore hero obliged to eroas to tbe other aido, oppoeito the fort, 
in order to avoid a bostiou whioh advanced into the river, nud 
opposing the cnirent-^here very strong—threw it off with a 
violence that made it impoesiblo for auy boat to pass on this 
side” 

The Bamdama Kotki already referred to was another old htuld-' 
ing, whioh has recently been demolished in order to nmke loom 
for the reeideace of the Collector- Hardly any impresrion conid 
be made on the solid brick walls by oidinary methods, and they 
had to bo Hown up by gunpowder, bit by bit. When the debris 
was removed, numerous holes were disoovexed, showing the former 
Gixistence of under-ground rooms. Inride a well in the compound, 
just aboTB the water-level, two arched passages were foond, one 
leading towards the house, and the other, mtheoppeeitodire^on, 
towards the ground now- occupied by the jail. The latter ocenpisa 
one of the finest sites in the town, and consists of a number of 
detached buildings with a high wall on throe sides and the river 
on tbe fourth. One of the buildings, now included in the jail and 
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^ M II wjud, WU theumganne m MuLamnmdim tinM, 

", ^^ding with iU maseiTe waUs is atiU intact. Tha faoa- 

ijdadfl a ^dmg believed to tftTB been a smaH moaqul. “In 

tb« moequo," writes Cobnd Cmwforf, “ ondemeath 

^ deep, 

i^ thiiiw^four rabtemaean passages lead off in differeot 

^lons. -^ew passages had all been briefeed up, a few jaids 
fr^ their ent^^. „n,ny ye«e before I went to Mooghji. 

priBoneni bad made their i4« 
the jml (U « net Lidy that they erer get onl at the oth« 
mdj along one of theae paasageg, yeara before. I bdiere that one 
Of these passages went down to the liTer bank, wlueh is just 
ontede; a wcond to a kigo wdl in the garden ; a third to the 
eabte^ean rooma at the Point. Where the foerth may go, I 

™gE«ation; tradition iys to 
i-i^ir, but three huIm is rather a tall order for a practicable 
undfir-ground pasaago*”* ^ 

At the neith-westem comer of the fort ia an andetit bathing 
ffAd< known as the Kashtahirlni Ghit. This name means “ the 
bathing ^ whidi expels pain ", the tradition being that all 
I^ple afflicted by grief or bodily pain were at onoe cured by 
bathing h«i^ Ihe modem Eoglkh name for thia old bathing 
piare a not so picturesque, being Scandal Point. There is a 
duster of sm tompIeB here, which attract crowds of pilgrims 

w^hJlr feetivul. Three of the ^to^lea 

™ oiult aWt 8e years ago ; vii., the shrine of Gangail, erected 

STbtoff f The temple of Jaganntth 

w^ built about 10 years later by one Baijiiith of Ba^azar 

Lakshml-Nar^^yS 

a Kamaleawari Prassd Singh, 

wto!h r ,!^ "^Pt'ou of about the lOth century AJ>, 

„ ,t nigh,. 

- . ■*”•»«>«« u-nhi.,- 
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Thei?o vR second bathing wbiob was hnilt over 30 yaans 
Ego by Blibu RSm Prsaid Dae, &the(r of Rai B«Mdiir Kamaleo- 
warl Pfogad Smgl:u THft u geDcmUy called the Babua Gbat by 
tie mas 806 and Webotno (Jilt by the EufopoatiF^ and it ia used ea 
a landing pkeo by Vicecoya and Lioiiteu&nt-Oovemoifl when 
coming to iloaghjr by river. Both irnmm have a quaint origin^ 
The Indian name ia due to tie fact thatBai Bahadni Kamnleewarf 
Pras^ Singh is known popularly as B&bnajf^ that being a pet 
name given to the eldoBt aona of Indian gentlemen^ Tbo hybrid 
name Welcome Qiat m duo to the fad. that, on both sdea of the 
ghaty the word “ Welcome” h inembed in large lettore, b^de an 
inacription on the faeo of the archway runiilng "‘Long Hfo to Hie 
HonourJ^ 

On the badion at the w^om end of the fort along the 
riverside Is the tomb of Mnlla Muiammad Saiyadf a pcot 
who wrote under the of Ashraf. Tie aon of 

MidlA Muhaninmd S&leh of Mazamdaran near tie Caepian Sea, 
he came to India dtiiing tie reign of Anrangzeb and wm 
employed aa tutor to his daughter ZebunniBsa Begairu herself a 
pootesa of no mean renown* In 1672 he obtained leave of abaeneo 
and went to lajAiinj then the capital of Persia, but a few jeaze 
later came back to India and was employed by AElm’-nS‘Sh4n, 
Ticeroy of BihSr and tbo second eon of fi bai Alam, eldeet son of 
Aurangzeb. In his old ago ho detenmned to go on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, but did not live to carry out his intention^ 

Monghjr in the year 1704* He was the author of ft Masnawi 
called Aladfm Tai/i also of a commentary on tie Kafiyat and of a 
Ditcdn. HiB complete poetical works me ennmemt^ among the 
Oudh ITdS. The tomb may be seen on the top of the bastion, 
tbo lower port of which is used os a Iritehcu ; and it has no dab or 
tablet.* 

It remains to note the improvements effoded in the fort 
within the lad 50 years. In a Mter, dated 1859, addreeaed to the 
Collector of Mongiyri the Magistrate, Mr, Birch, speaks of the 
" u^ealtiy state of tie south and south-w^cst portion of the fort, 
which is densely orowded with native hnte end kntcia houses 
surrounded by low jungle and in the most filthy state* With 
the exception of a few natives in an official position and a few 
&fM/d attached to the court, the rest of the houses ore occupied by 
a very low daaa of natives, who me utterly inditfereut to the 
noisanf^e arisiug from the oooumulation of filth around their 
dwellinga. Tho oonsorvancy carta oannot remedy the ml, as 
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th<w an uo roiida to peaotiiito the kbyrinth of buU The 
Com^onef submitted in 1867 propo-ak for the improvemeiit of 
tho fort, repo^ that Mr, Dear, “ a Ufaeral and publio-epirited 
gratleman, reaidetii of Mougbjr, who ia much attached to the 
place, and who baa at hia own expenae earried out the meaaures of 
improTom^t , and au Indian gentleman, Shah miid Alt 
wdling to buy out the occupaata of the hnte oTer 18 drjAj, 
14 kaihSi and 174 dhun of land, and to boild thereon European 
hoi^ If a fifty yearn' lease of (he land bo granted to them," 
Ihiaprop^ waa aooepted, and the aeheme raocoaefally carried 
out Mr. Dear badt a number of good bimgalowH, many of which 
rtOl eijit, and added greatly to the heanty of the town by 
preaontiDg to its inhabitanta an artislio clocb-tower over tho 
eariem gate of the fort/' The fort is now the most fashionable 
^dential qu^cr, bnt the number of honsee inelde ia limited* 
At pr^t there are ol risidential houflee, of which 21 are let 
out to Europeana, thoagh only 18 aw actually oogupied by them 
In oonclnding this account of the fort, Tefereaeo may be 
imde to ite pictuteeque position and historical associations These 
have been well described by Mr. H, Beveridge:-**Few thin™ 
are more boaatifnl or impresaiTe than to ait on a moonlight nitht 
on ™e of the baetiona and listen to the Ganges lapping against 
the foot of tho rampart. The great river stdl flowe quietly on 

^ has' 

now bcoomo, an almo^ deserted highway. But how many 

r^montory rinoe tho day 
Site landed at the Kaabtahirim GbSt close by, and went to 
me^ h^sr d«m <d SlMkund, Hindus, Buddhiste, Muhammadana 
and ChnstiaM hare succeasively come here, and erected their 
placm of worabp, and now all hare more or le» p«aed away. It 
was here that TodarMai oontendcd with the rebels agakat Akhar. 

It was here that Ellie and hia oompanious were brought after the 
d^er at Minjhi, and before they were taken back to Patna to 

riL V fT?!! it is said, that 

the Seth and hia teithtal serreui wore flung into the river T( 

WM from the Pahm gate that Mir Kasim’s wife and huge train of 
OhS*"*^^ thTdofeat at 

huo^about the history of tho native portion of the 
tow n. The earhert menhog o f value in the CoUeotorate recorda 

• JTf« ^THp JfiUi a, J Sihar, Cakatt* 

i^rt (ff. Clioptot tte V ^ 

WU $ts1uii3j dniraed here* ™ Q^iTcmat of 
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Appears to bo in a totter from the ComnusfiioQei of the Bbig&Ipiir 
or 12th DiTiaioa to the Secxetaiy to tho Sadar Boanl of Beventie 
nt Fort WilUam, dated BhAgolpur, tho 2&th May 1850, Ho 
writes;—“ It appears &om the leooide that the aative town ni^it 
bazar of Monj^hyr have for a long period (over sinjoe oar find 
Occupation of tho oonntry) boHi conBideied (rovorniuent propertyt 
denominated tie Military or Campoo Bazar. Thia, thongh con¬ 
stituting one mahAi, was diridod into 12 tarafa^ riz,, (1) Bara 
Bazar, (2) Deorhea Bazar, (3J Goddard Bazar, (4) Welledoy 
Bazar, (a) Moghol Bazar, (6) Ooiheo Tola, (7> Batemaiigaiij, (8) 
Tophh&na Bazar, (9) Fonok Bazar, urj Dalhatta Bazar, (10) 
Belon Bazar, (11) liaaoolganj and (12) Boguntpur Mandaye” 
It would appear from the above that tho Military Bazar Govom- 
numt estate represents the lands attached to and more immediately 
adjoining the fort. There have been conriderablo additionB, pud 
the GoTommont eatato at the present time extends over & littlo 
more than two-thirds of a square mile^ or loss tha n an h of 
tho entire municipHl area (7*6 square miles). There are few hirild- 
iugo in this portion of the town callmg for mention, except a large 
tobaooo faetory erected by the Peninsnlar Tobacco Company 
at B^eopnr, the Biamoud Jubilee College, the FJ!# school, and 
the hospital, which is buUt on an eminence facing tho fort on 
the eastern side. Thera is a small Marwari dharmai(AtA dose to 
tho Forabearai railway station, and a more commodious cno near 
tho Monghyi railway station is being built by BAbii Bsijaath 
Qoenka, a M^rwuii rooideat of the town. 

The quarter known as BiUwaipur coutaius the residence of a 
leading Muhammadan family known as tho Shib family. It 
tracoe back its dosoent to Haziat MaoBna ShAh Mustapha Suit, a 
man of great learulng, who was a native of Seiston in Petzia. 
The fame of his loaming reached tho ears of Akbor, who inrited 
him to his court in Delhi, where he became one of the Emperor's 
moat trusted counaellois. When Akbar marched south to crush 
the rebellion of tho Afghans in Bihir and Bengal, he was accom¬ 
panied by 8h3h Mostaphfl Suff, who distinguished himself in the 
field and made it dm that ho possessed sapeimtaial powers. 
Heating of tho holy lifo led by a saint of MoDghjr.^^ed 
Hazrat Shsh AllabdAd Aiailn, and of tho miiadeB he wrought 
he gave up tho idea of a worldly career and came to Monghyr 
to meet the eoint. As soon os ShAh Mustapha Snfi looked npon 
the sain^ he became insensible, and, when he revived, found 
himwlf in tho poesession of divine secrets. He beoomc the 
disciple of the Haziat, who made him BajjAdm-nashin, and on his 
death in 1060 A, H. (1660 A.D.) he was bailed in BilAwaiptHf 
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where hh tomb may still be seen. He was saooeeded by bii loii 
8hih SharaF-ad-din^ to whom Au^ngzebj headog of Mh holy 
life, gave Taiioofi presents aod grants of land- Hia des^^endan^ 
iitm redde at Dilaworpur. 

The popolatioa fell 511,698 ib 1872 to 55,372 m 1831, 
roee to 57|077 in 1891, and dropped to 35,886 m 1961, when it 
inoladed 26,715 Hindus and 8,956 Mubammadanfi. The dooieaaa 
on the last ccoaeion wae due to the fact that plague wae paging 
at the time when the ceoaiia was taken, and that a large number 
of the inhabitants temporarily left the town to eaeapo raragea. 
A second cenaus taken at the end of July 1961, whm the plague 
had disappeared, gare a population of 60|133. The town Is an 
important trade oentre, being fairoiifahly situated for trade both 
by rail and riTer, and it oontaieB a large nnmbef of native 
bankers and mahdj^nB^ Fonnerly the trade wan carried ahnost 
eiclndvely by river, but the greater part baa been diverted to 
the railw'ay^ It 1$ connected by a short brnneh with the loop 
line oi the East Indian Hallway and by a steam ferry with the 
railway system on the north of the Ganges. 

Three miles east of the town is a hill called Pirpahar, from 
tie top of which a fine view of the surrounding coontiy is 
obtain^* The hill is called after an old Muhtunmadan saint 
or whoso namo is no longer rememberedt though devotees 
oocorionally come to worship at his gravo. There are two old 
tombe ride by ride at the foot of the hill, on one of whioh there 
ia an inscription to the memoiy of one Mary Anne Beckett, who 
died in 1833, while the other has a damaged inscription showing, 
till a few years ago, that it is in memory of a pmon named 
D’Oyly: the portion containing the name has now disappeared. 
The former is somewhat unoonventional in form and charaoterf 
consisting of a ma;csoleuiii turroonded by four walls open to the 
sky, and has a nicmouial tablet inserted in the northern 
wall* with the nnoommon and not unaffeetiDg mseniption “ Bo 
sdlli riko ileepe.’' It Lb not known who Uaiy Anne ficckett wuB^ 
but several legenda are current about the manner in which aha 
met her death. One is to the efieot that ehe was a young girl 
who was kiUod when riding down the hill; mother is that she 
threw herself down the hill owing to somo love trouble; while 
another account says that she was the EjmhmlriVu wife of a 
Colonel Beckett. Nothing is known about the person to whom 
the ether tomb was erected, but Sir Warren Ilastinga D'Oyly, 
formerly Collector of Mongbyr, to whom a rofeienee was made^ 
Btates that it ia possible that be or she was a relative of 
Mr. D'Oyly, formerly on indigo planter in the diririA. The 
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maoiiptio^a whifit h now obliterated ehowa tbat be or ;^e died in 

183—, M., between 1830 and 1840, 

On tbe top of the bill tboro ia an old Louie wbiek loay bo 
identified with the residence whidjp acoording to Ibo Sair-ul- 
JUuUtkAariiif wm erected for bimseli bj Gburgbia KMpi tbe 
Armenian general of ibe KawSb K&«un AU Khirn TMa ii referred 
to in tbe Sair^uI^MtildkAarm aa tbe bouio on tbe bill of SltikniLd^ 
thongb tbe aaered apniiga of Sjtakimd are two miloe awaj ; and 
we learn that wben Yausittaitp tbe Qovemor of the Baat India 
Companyi Tiaited Monghyr in 1762^ it was DLsaigned to him for 
bijs loaidence* Thirty yeara later it appears to hare been icnown 
aa BelTOdoiOi and a pleasing description of it m giren by 
Mx* Twining in '*Trareh in Imila a Hundred Fian 
“To-day,” be writea, “tbe Commander-m-Obief and bia 
dined with Oeneial Ellerker at an elegant manoion Bituated upon 
tbo summit of a bill near the rivori about 2 miles from tbe fort^ 

Tbe name EelTodera, giyon to this cbanning Tilla, waa justly 
deaeryed by the extraordiaaiy beauty of ita aitimtion* The 
Ganges, escaping from tbo gorge on wbieb Monghyr stands^ 
assumes the o^cpanee of a lakOi bearing on its northern extremity 
tbe pieturesqne balttemonts of tbe fort, and hounded to the wmi 
by an ampbitheatre of verfant MlK Tbo current being thrown 
on tbe opposite aide by the bastion above mentioned, and by tbe 
ftouthem ongle^ of the fortress, aU hoata ascending the stream 
keep near tbe western abore, passing almost under General 
Bunker’s windowa; while the great oottoa and other boats, 
oouring suddenly into riew Itoeu behind the fort, and borae 
rapidly aoroeH the middle of the hay, impart incessant animation 
to this fine river ecene.” Former CoUectera of Monghyr resided 
in tb i^ bouse, whiob commands one of the finest tiewi one can 
obtain along the Gangee. Both bouse and bill are now the 
property of the Tagore family of Cfllcutta* Oloeo by, on the 
sumuiit of another smalt hill, is a house belonging to E^bu 
ll4m lAl Mukeiji, a pnbIio*spmted Bengali gentleman, who 
placed a large sum at the dispoeal of Government for the reliof 
of the distresaed in times of famine and flood. 

About a mile from the lailway station la a ehiiae known aa Other 
Chandlsth^n, regaiding which BucbaDan Hamilton quotes 
legend closely reeombling that already given above regarding 
Kamaohaura^ Another place of interest is a rock in the bed of the 
river, about half a mile oS from tbo fort, containing a carving on 
stoue ropr^aoting two feet, which are auppoeed to be the 
impreeiion of the foot of Xdsbtia, when he touched the rook in 
qroaring tho Gaogos* The rock ia submerged when the rim is 
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in flood, bat comes out in wjutor. It is called Manpattliar, and 
is one of a gionp of tomple^orowned rooks cropping oat from the 
iiTer bed, which are knowo as the Beacon Hooks. 

Three miles aoath of Monghyr is a streais called the Bakn 
NtU, where there maj still bo seen the massive ruins of a 
bridge which was blown up daring hie retreat by Mix AH 

in 1703 in order to retard the puiauit of tbo Britiah army*. 
lioM of earthworks, probably thrown up or added to by Shah 
Shaji, extend from the bank of the Gknges to the hills near 
Dakra Nili and may bHU bo traced to the south of the town. 
Mntuti Tho derivation of the name Monghyr, or rather of Munger, 
" "“*■ as it is known in the vernacular, has formed the subjoet of muob 
speculation. Geucifil Cfunniagham points out that the hill of 
Monghyr is said to have been called originally MudgalapraT, 
MndgaUsiama or Mudgalsgiri, after a mjAi" uamed Madgaia, who 
had taken up his resideuoe on it j and that even ea early os the 
seventh century A- D. the Cflunesa pilgrim Hmen Taiang must 
have heard of the namo, os he relates how a householder, whose 
stupa was dose to tho place, was oonverted by Mudgalaputra, a 
famous diseiple of Buddha. He goea on to say;—"In the 
Sa^hrit inscriptions of the IWjfta, the place ia called Mudga- 
giri. As Mudga ia the Sanskrit namo of the well-known pulse 
called utung, the present name is oialy a aimple contraotion of tho 
Sanskrit name.* He adds I have a strong euspiceon, how¬ 
ever, that the original name may have been connected with the 
Mona or Muadas, who occupied thia part of the country before 
the advent of tho Ary'ans... It is, however, not impocrible 
that this name may have been derived from the Sanskrit 
aa the hill is said to have been the residenoe of the Muni 
hludgala, and is therofoio known aa Manipajwata, aa well as 
Mudgalagirit.” 

Colonel WaddeU, however, doubts tho derivation of the name 
from mWjfd or wiicff and writea “ The mung beau doee wA 
affect billy or rooky aitos, and ita cultivation ia widespread 
Uunugbout the Qongetio plain. It aeenia not unlikely that the 
vulgar ^0 of the fort, via., Mnngger, is merely a Mnhammiidiui 
perveraion of the old name, somewhat like the change by which 
Navadwip wss cMMiTertod into Nadli. The fact that the Sans- 
krit ftiudga can become, in Prakrit, the oolloquial mung, is 
almost eqnaUy favooiaUe to a derivation from the sago Mudgal, 
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u in tudinflry parlimoo many lettem of the old uamu azo 
filidwithos, Uio olaaBioal Kaohtaliiztiii Ghat dose at hand ia 
popularly oalled KatLarlni, and the Chinese pilgrim Hiuea 
Taiang in the florenth contory also mentions the Buga Mndgala. 
patm in oonnoction with this neighbourhood; and tho homitage 
of this sage here is still a favonrablo place of Hindu pilgrimage. 
It eeems therefore more probable that Iho plane derima its 
name from thia sago than from the spedos of pulse called 

An intelligent local Brahman has giren the following account 
of the origin of tho nama. “ In the siith century after Christ, 
a Hindu sago, named Madgal Muni, appeared in the city and 
ostabliahod two ahiinee, one at a rook at Keahtaharinl, and the 
other on the nock known aa Msnpatthar. On the former religions 
rites ware performed during the rainy SBaaon, and on the 
during the dry scaaon. Both these places are atiU esteemed 
aaored by the Hindus. In eourae of time the rock at 
h&rini was called Madgal Munigir (the roek of Madgal Muni), 
which was aabae^juontly sbbreriated into Munigir and erantually 
eomipted to Mungir, from which the modem town took its 
nanw.” It will bo noticed that all these legande agree in 
saying that a eurMi or sage lived hen in olden days; and 
Mr. C, E. A. W- Oldham, r.c.s,, a former Collector, who first 
hroi^ht tho above local legend to notice, auggesta that It is 
possible that the original name was Munigriha, the house 
or abode of the nmni'—without any specifioation of his name— 
that thia WB8 ooiropted to Mtmgir juaf aa Rajagfilia has been 
eoEfufted to B&jgir, and that the modem Mxinger ie a further 
florrnption. 

Honghyr Subdivision. —Headquarters aubdlTiaion of the 
district, rituated between 24" 67' and 3a" 49' N., and between 
86" 36' and 86^ 5i' E- The snhdxviaioa has an area of 1,896 
square miles aud is divided into two portions by the Gaikos. 
Tho northern portion is eompriaed wi thin the GogrJ 
and the outposts of Bakhtijilrpur and Khagarii, Gogri lying 
to the Bonth-east, BakhliJaipur to tho north-east and KliAgnTia 
to the weat. This portion is a low-.ljing fertile alluvial tract, 
subject to flood from the rivers whicb flow through it in a 
soath-eaaterly direction lowaids the Ganges. The priTn^i pal 
riveiB are the Burh Gandak, tho BSghmati with iia tributary 
the C han d an, and the jCamla or Tiljiigh. ThSua Gogd, which is 
traversed by the Baghmati and TUfugA, la particularly liable 
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to inundation, an4 is 007(ffsd with a natvork of awampe, 
whioh moko it one of tho bast dack-sbooting gnaads in Bih&r. 
To the south of the Oang-oa the general IotsI is higher and the 
mrface tnors undulating, and there are hill mngos, of whloh the 
principal is the Khangpur-iange. This portion of the subtliTi* 
sioa is oomprised within the following thanas:—Kharagpur on 
tho east, Monghyr and iTamSlpiir on the north, Likhisorai and 
Bheikhpuri on the west, and Surajgaih& in tho oentro, 

Tho popnlattoa of the subdirisioa was 874,611 in 190], as 
compared with 870,Too in 1891, the donsitj' being 654 persons 
to the square mile. At the time of the canine it oomprised an area 
of 1,578 square miles, but the Sheikhpurft thSna was subsequently 
transferred to it from the Jams I sabdivision. Tho popnUtian 
of tho Bubdirisioii, as now constituted, is 1,050,846, and tho 
denrity is 555 peTeons to the square mile. It oontajns 4 towns, 
Uonghyr, its headquarters, Jamilpur, Khagari& and SheikhpuiS, 
and 1,26'3 TilUges. 

Monkey Island.—Soo Ksbar Til. 

Narhan Estate.—An estate sitnated in the distriots of Dar< 
bhongS, Munaffoipur, Monghyr and Patna with an area of 57,383 
aozoe. In this dlstriet 84 Tillages belong wholly or in part to the 
estate, foitoing a compact block in the 3 parganst of Bhusarhi, 
Nsipor and Imodpur in tho noith'weet of the distriot. Of thsse, 
altogether 60 Tillages, coTeting an area of 30,359 aozes, or nearly 
47 square nnlcs, snd contaiolag a population of about SS,500 
penons, belong entirdy to the estate. The latter Tilkgee were 
Isocght under settlement between, the yean 1893 and 1398, and 
the ni^ rental 6xed was Bs. 45,375, The estate is so called beoanso 
the residenoe of the proprietor is at Narhan, a village lying just 
within the district of Darbbanga cloee to the boundary botweon it 
and Monghyr. The property was Srst brought under the Court of 
Wards in August 1877, and was then heavily involved in debt. 
It was Tslcesod in November 1833, with all liabilities paid off and 
with a large cash balance. Next year, the proprietor, Babu 
Brahma Norayan Singh, died, leaving hia widow, Musam&t 
Bisesweri Kuar, and a minor daughter. This lady managed the 
estate till the S7th September 1893, after which it woe again 
brought under the Court of TiYards^ under whose maa^ment it 
still is. 

Nftul&khagarh.—A ruined fort in the Jamut subdivLrion, 
situated 7 miloa south-west of JamOi and 3 miles south-west of 
Khaira. The fort, which is picturesquely situated at the foot of 
the Khairi HQls, is square in riiape and is endioeed by thick walb 
mode of unhewn stones and filled with cement, At each coiner 
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thare Is Atoandtower, Atid there are four g&iee^ ona leadiDg thmagh 
each w&U. Tho noithem oatnnoe appears to have bwB the pmoipsl 
one, being defended by an out*woit. Inside, steps lead up to the 
top of the walls, and outside, there ia a bestion on each side of the 
four gates. The length of each wall is about 250 f^t, but tbej 
baye fallen down in man/ places. Tfie feif was probably' a 
etiODgbotd of the Gidhaur Itaj, when its seat was at Kh ai ta , but 
popularly it is ascribed to oithor A kbar or Sher Sb&b* It is said 
that, after it was dnished, the Emperor ordered a cannon to bo taken 
up to the top of a peak in the adjacent range of hills, and, as it 
was found that the shot fell within the fort, it was sbandoned as 
untenable. The same legend is told about tho fort of Shergarh in 
the sontb of the Sh^ilbad distnet, and it is said that tho two forts 
are so similar that they way safely be pat down to the same 
period. There are no traces of baUdiags Inside, and tho tradition 
may therefore be true that the place was given up immediately 
after it had been built, as It was not conaideied enfBoiently strong. 
It may have, bowever, been built merely as a thikdfgih or hunt" 
ing lodge, for it lies just at the toot of several high hills, still 
covered with thick jungle. The name Naulakhagarh is said to 
have been given to the fort because 9 lakhs of rupees were 
expended on its oonstmetion. N'aulakha is however a cfunmftfi 
name for anything big, r,^,, a mango grove supposed to contain 
9 lakhs of trees, the Naulakho buildui^ at Bhojpur supposed 
to oontaiu 9 lakhs of bricks, etc. [Hoports, Stuv, 

Ind., Yol. VIII, 1878; Iteport, Arch. 8urv, Bengal Girds, for 
1902-03]. 

NongarL—A village iu the Jamil i subdiviaionp situated on 
the west bank of the Xinl river about 11 miles south-east of Lakbi- 
sarai. The village derives its name from a groat mound called 
Nongarh, which is 40 feet in height and 290 feet m diameter at 
the base. It is a solid mass of welt-bomt bticke, each 12 inches 
by 9 inches by 2 inches, and was evidently an ancient Suddhist 
stupa, it was excavated by General Cunningham, who sank « 
shaft from the top downwards and dlBooverod, 7 feet from the top, 
a small chamber containing 3 small day stupas, and below that 
another ohambor with 3 moro stupas of clay, bsaidOB a brokoii 
statue bearing the remains of && inscription in early cbaractoia of 
the first century before or after Christ. The statue is made of tho 
red-apotted sandstone of the SDoi quarries near Mathma, and 
the treatment of the dispery, fitting dose to the figure, is 
the same as that of the hlathurfi statues of the samo age. The 
work was oontinned by Mr. Bogbr, who unearthed, 19 feet lower 
down, some Iragmouts of an ar^ of brick, buUt edge to edge, and 
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on even brick floor* whioh appoura to Iiave boon the floor of the 
sftnotum of a BmaU temple* 

The reaultfi of his e^loiatiDn are deseribed by Jtr. Beglai 
as follows;—It wouM appear that there onee ejsiateil here a 
imall temple facing north [ that in eouxse of time tHo temple fell 
to rtiin and heeame a low monad ahove 12 or 13 feet l%h; and 
that Bubaeqaently on tlm mound n slupa was built* There ia 
nothing to show the age of the stupa beyond a small model 
stijpa found by General Cunningham in the reKo ehamber. 
Jndging ftooi this, it k not probable that iho stiipa is so old 
as the fljst century bofore or after Christy but the exlatonoo of 
the^mntOnted rod'^stono aiatuc* wdth its insorihed characters, shows 
that there was some sort of religions building hero ns early as the 
beginning of the Christian cm. As it is clear that the stilpa was 
bunt on the mine of the temple below* and as the stilpa is eleariy 
not of the period about the beginning of the Christian ora, the 
temple on whose mine it stands must be oonsidered of the same 
ago as the kseiibod red-stone statue, via., of the first oentuiy before 
or after Christ. Having no doubt myself that the temple was 
ocirfainly as old as the slatue, whiohp accordLog to General Cun¬ 
ningham* dates to the first cent my before or after Christy it 
follows—(1) That the tma arch was known and used in India at 
thattimo^ ^2) That althongh the prinoiplo ol tbo trao aioh was 
known, it was, ao far as w o yet posUivoly know, built invamhiy 
of bricks edge to edge, and not face to faco as onr modem archie. 
(3) That the nso of mortar, Ume and iurki w'aa known* (4J That 
fine lime plastering wfia known and used at that early period, 
From the mutilated statue it appears to me idle to epooulato as to 
the deity to whom the temple w'aa dedicated* whether Buddhist or 
Brabrnfl^cal ^ the probabllitiea are in favour of ita being 
Buddhist.” 

About 200 feet to the east of the aitipa there are the roDialus 
of a monaetery, of whidi about half has been osnied away by the 
liver. General Cimnmgbum was at one time inclined to idenlifj 
Nongarh* also called Longarh* with the Lo-in^ni^Io or Lonyara of 
Hiuen Tsiaiig* as tbs names are very nearly the same* while tbo 
only two buildings which the pilgrim mentions, a monastery and 
a great stupa, correspond with the only two ruins now existing at 
Nongarh. In these respects Nongarh oorre^onds with tho 
Ij>*in'ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang; but be iilso mentions a large lake, 
and as this no longer exists* its eorrespondonce with the pilgrim's 
descriptiozL is imperfect* Else where General Cunningham idon'' 
tiflee Lo-in^nUlo with KiuL [Reports* Aidn Surv, lud*, YoL 
Ui, pp, 160462, end Tol. YUl pp. 118-12U}, 
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flukrkij& — A patgana in the uorth'eaet of the 

Mooghjrr eubdivinon^ with an area of 506 square eetaprised 
laainly within the GogrI thina. ThU bact fetmcrly belonged 
to on andent family bf ramlndais. of whose history little is known 
oieopt whnt was eoUected in 1787 by Mr. Adair, (he Collector 
of Bh&galpon It is said to have been inhabited by a lawless 
tribe of Hindus of the Dosadh caste, who made oonstant 
depcedatiooB in the neighbonriog conatiy. At last lowords the 
close of the ISth ocntiuy the Emperor of Delhi seat a Bajpat, 
named SiswosSth Dei, to rcstoio order, a task whioh he suo- 
oessfully acoomplished. He then obtained the grant of a 
somindAri in this part of the country, and the estate devolved 
on his posterity withont iatmuptioa for ten generaUoos. The 
annals of tho family, however, after the first quarter of the 18th 
OOTitnry, are a record of little but bloodshed and violence, affording 
striking evidence of the solution of Government and society tha t 
preceded the Eogliah conquest of Bengal. In 1730 Zunjal 
Singh, who then hold the estate, was treachorensly murdered by 
a Chaka^r, named Bnko Singh, who plundered the ooontiy. 
Next year Natayan Dat, the brother of Kunjal Singh, obtained 
possesrion, but was soon alter oonhned for arroars of revenue in 
tho defanltera' prison at Patna; and in his absence Paspat 
and Bupnniayen, Bajfis of Tirhuf, appear successively to have hod 
poeseesiOQ of the pargana, but whether by anthorify or fotoe is 
unoertain. Xarfiysn Bat at length obtained his release and 
re-eetabtished himself io the zamlnd&ri, which he hold until A.D. 
1742 when ho was killed at Patna by one Iz^at Khin, who seized 
his property. 

A short time afterwards, BhawAnl Siogh of Kharagpur 
defeated Izzat KhAn in battle, and took possession of the property. 
He set up a right of inheritanoe through descent &om the 
original grantee, and leaving bis brother K^iAn Singh in charge, 
resided at Patun. Hard at Singh, the legitimate descenlant 
of Nacfiyan Dat, denied this pretension, and in 1757 submitted 
hie claims to WAtIb All kW, emit of Bhugalpur, Before 
the case could be hronght to issuo, news arrived of the teoali 
of Waris Ali; and the enme night Hardat Singh, fearing that 
the appointment of a new Amti might prove an obstado to bis 
BOii, assembled bis adherents, and having proenred admission 
into tho defaulters' prison, whore KaliSn Singh nod his hrothcra 
were confined, pot them all to death, and took poasessioa of tho 
property in dispute. Although such a proceeding was liable to 
punishment, even nndcr the Mughal Government, Haidat Singh 
had no hesItatioB in avowing hia crime; and without being called 
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to BDy Acoount: for it, was suffsr&d to reiiuila in possssaioa of tho 
zAfoindm until A»D. 1766, wh^n Warifl All Khaoj h^ing again 
4mit of Btfigalpnr, drora him out to make room for Mukam 
Singh, a relative of the mardeFed Eali&ii. Next year, however, 
it WAS thought proper to diapoBsaas the latter and restore Hardat 
Singh, who oontmaed in possession down to A,D. 175*0. 

lu the early yeara of the 19th oentuiy one Buuild Singh was 
the prindpal zamindat of this pfirijun^^ haviog, it m aaid, 176 
Tillages oovering an area ol 74,033 and aa^eased to areveDno 
of Rs, 17*432* The whole of this estate wag sold up for anesrs of 
revenue in 1798, hjit the priea obtained did not cover the amouot 
of the arrearA Buul&d Singh waa ooeardiagly put in jail, and^ 
so tor as can be Asceriomed* he remamed there for aoveral jaars* 
In the meAuwhilo* Bhutton Singh, who hud purchased a poition 
of the estate assessed &t lla. 12,126, was ako loLd up in 1802, and 
another apoenlative porchasor took his place* The only property 
left to Buniad Siogh oonsisted of waste lands not assees^ to 
loveaue hut metuded in hie eeitlemeut ; these lands had been put 
up to sale, bat no one would bid for tham. The raason far this 
failure to pay land revenue appoara to be that it a matter 
of no little difiiealty for the zimfudii to eoLteot hia dues in snoh 
an area of swamp aud jungle, while his podtioa wag not improved 
by the fact that the estate inelnded large areas on which the 
only rent realizable was a tax on animak, that were brought then, 
as now, to graze in the juogle and prairie grasses. Further 
details of this pr/r^iio will be found in Chapter The greater 
portion of the estate has now passed into tho bands of Babu Baij- 
nath Goenka and Babu Deouandan Prasad. 

PlipnhAr^—9oe Monghyr. 

BAjaonU.—A village in tho Monghyr subdivision situated 2 
miles norih'^^west of lAkhisaiai. This village has been identified 
by Generial Cuiuiuxgham with Lo-iu^ni^lo, a ptoee vidied by tho 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiaug in the 7th century A. D., whiah 
poflsossed a nieuaatory and siOpa erected by Asoka, with a lake 30 
/i, i five miles in oireuit, lying 2 or 3 ii, U,, rather less than 
halfnA-mile* to the north of the stEpa, “ The only place whioh 
Buita this Special dosoription of Lo^m-iiido is Rnjsona, whioh k 
situated near tho junction ol the Kiul river with the old Ganges 
or Halahar^ It still possesses a large sheet of water to the moith* 
which is supplied by the overfiow of the Halahar, direct from 
the Ganges^ The position must have heen a favourite one, 
as the mounds of mins showing tho fonudationfi of both Buddhist 
stupas and Brabmatucal temples oxtend for 4 miles along the 
WOBteriL or left hank of the IQul river with a varying breadth 
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of from 1 dile to If nule. At the norUiom end ia the 
iHgo Tillflge of Bejaoaa, end tA the Booth the fortiBed hill 
oitj ol Jftynagttr, with a khe to the north-weat, ahont 3 mika 
hi ouToit. Between RajEona and the railway station ia the emaU 
Tillage of Ehagoh which poseesaea the dargdA of a great eaint 
named Pir hfakhdum Makuna Xur, who ia said to have defeated 
Indardatln or ladradyomnaj the last EEjE of JayDagar.” 

Rujaooa is a village aturooDded hy nnmorooB moiinda and was 
one of the tivi/idlt of Stitidt hfonghyr in the time of Akbar. 
The rains haYo ftirnishod soTerid nules of brick ballaet to the 
railway. There used to be ntunerotia Buddhist etatuee and 
eealptaies here, bat nearly all hare been coined o5 to different 
temploa and the Indian Musenm. Some stages still eiiat at 
on ancient mound called Ragbttgarh, via., Ganesa, FTaiibaza, 
Dnrga, VishnQ, the seven motbere, the nine ploneta, eto., as well 
as a few imperfeci Bnddhist figures, but moat of (hem bare been 
taken away. [Reports, Arch, Sott. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp, 151—156, 
apd Yob XV, pp. 13-15.] 

Bishikund.—A hot Bpring in the Monghyr sabdirleion 
aitnated about six miles south of SstAknnd at the head of a pio- 
turesque little TaUey between two ridges of the Khoiagpur Hills. 
It has been made a place of woiship, and a reservoir, abont 140 
feet Bquflie. has been buUt to eoUeet the water. The bottom is 
la Bome pUoea sandy, m others rooky ; and the water seems to 
issue all along the western aide from numsious orevicea in the 
rock. Bubbles nsa from the whole extent of the pool nesi the 
hill, and where the gas issues from among sand, it forms oavitiee 
like minate craters. According to obseTTations taken on the 
morning of the 8th dprtl, the thermometer in the ^ stood at 
72® in the water ■, where it issned tom the crevice of a rook, it 
rose to 11D,“ and in one of the cavities to 114," 

Sankai^Ma or Shatar|mrS.—A village in the north of 
the Begusarai eubdivkioa, aituBtod 13 mUea north of Laihmink 
R^wuy Station. Thia place k to be the tennintta of two 
railway lines, one ru nni ng to SamSatipar and the other to 
I^rherii Sarai (DaibhangA) rtd Singhoi, the oonstractioti of 
which has rocently been fianqtioaed. It is ako the headquarters 
of the Sonkarpuri eetate, for Ihe hiatory of which the reader is 
referred to the article on Bah&durpiir. 

Sheikhpurft.^A village in the extreme south-west of the 
Monghyr subdiTision with a etation situated on the South Bihar 
Railway. Population (1901) 10,135. R is an important centre 
for the grain tr^o and for the maoufuoturo of hookah tubee, and 
oontaina a District Board bungalow, police station, and dtspcnaBiy, 
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filieiklipii^ has been identified by General Cunniagbam with a 
T ago Tiiatod by the Ghluoee pilgrim Hliien Teiang ia the 
eerenth eontuiy A, D. Hiuen Taiatig, after iearing the Qay4 
c^nct, amved at a large aud popuJeaa Tillago to the south of 
e CApget, whiob poBsoiased joany Brahmanical t«inpl66 uniMr 
mented with fiae eoulptures. Thena was abo a great stupa built 
on the spot where Buddha had preached for one night. " Both 
difitMooand direotion point to the vicinity of Sheithpari, a 
^ition wJueh le oonSnued by the ettbeeqnent easterly route of 
e pilgnm through forests and gorges of moantains.” There 
retuniiia except & fine tank;,, two niilea weat 
0 e Tillage, called Mathokar Tfil, oii the bwk of which there 
li R eaid to be the tomb of one Mathokaj Khan. But 

Rs rite is Raid to have been originally occupied by a tqmplo 
of Kflh, and as ths tank » sliU called Ksil Mathokof, the nume 
ispra^hly otdy acontraotion of Mathpokhar, or the temple-tank, 
the f^ narae haviag been Kali-math-pokhar, U, the tank of the 
temple of Kal].* 

Atent three miles to the east, neat a plaoe caUod Paohni, 
there IS a peas ov*r the hUls called Goilinkhimd to which an 
mtere^g legend attaches. The Emperor Shw Shah, it is eaid, 
TW always fond of Monghyr becauae it was there that bo 
0 am early snooeas which formed a stepping stone in bis 
rereei. Once when marching to qneU a rebellion in Bengal, he 
riopped a week m the fort during the month of Baisfikh, the best 
t^c of the year for hnnting. Tbe Governor had made prepara¬ 
tions for ft bant m the jungles near the ShoikhpurS llilla ; and 
mnch to the surprise of his conrtiers, tbe Emperor, on coming to 
the line of dephants drawn up, ordered the flioAciK to give him 
therein*, astonished replied that an elephant was 

gnid^ not by ram* but by an ankat, whereupon fiber Sbflh, 
jumping down, mounted hU horse and rede off. The courtiers 
were Brfomshed, and while some admired his courage in wishing 
to control an elephant by reins, others esclaimed at his whimsicol 
tempw, while ^ere murmured that tho yd^lr of fiasaiam could 
iWl bo imelt tbrough the perfume of the throne of Delhi. In 
the meantime, tho Empaior was wandcriog by himself in dJegoiae, 
^ingthe acquaintance of his subjects Uke Harun-ul-rihid. 

^ ^ w or milkwonian of Shoikhpurfl, 

gave him milt to drink and Lie 
■MiaTi j,* wni craing with her, one of his followers, 

SuIaimSn, who had been learehing lor him, came up and 
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addrened him as Emperor. He aaked her whal lie could do for 
her to repay her Idndnea?, and she then re|>lled th&i tbe beat 
thing be ooQld do would bo to make a straight road over the 
hills to save her and the rillagers £rota the tcdioua track roimd 
them. The Emperor promised to moke a road, and voa as 
good as his word. Ho would not, however, let it be named 
after himself, but called it OoabnkbaDd, or the tnilkwoman’e 
road. 

Sikaiidr&—A vfllage in the JamSi snbdivisioa, aituafed 13 
miles west of Jamui, 18 miles soatb'east of Sheikbpttrs and 36 
miles aouth'West of Lokhisarai. It oontaics a police station and 
Dietriet Board bungalow, and also the ifargOh of a saint 
called Shah MuzafFar. This is an ordinary bnck tomb in a umaU 
open enclosure inside the courtyard of a mosqao. The legend ia 
tiat Musatfor was king of Bulkh in Torkistin, but gave 
np his kingdom and bceome a Ho came to India and 

made bis way to Bibar, where he became tho disoiple of a faioft ire 
saint colled Shih Mokhdum Sharif*nd-dio. The latter ordered 
him to go to Sitandri, where there was a terrible demon, who 
every day devoured one of tho villagers. This demon be subdued, 
and then performed a ehila, f.r., remeined fasting in fervent 
devotion for 40 dsye, Sikandri was lormeidy the headquarters 
of the Jamiii snb^vision, and a number of roods converge 
upon it. At present, it is merely a dirty village and a constant 
seat of plague. 

Suualtala.^—village and railway station on the Chord rjnn 
of the East Indian Bailway, 217 miles from Calcutta. It is just 
over 1,000 feet above oeadevcl, and its heallhy dimate and 
picturesque eurroundlnge have mads it a popular hedtb resort 
with Bengalis. It is situated on undulating ground, partly 
gravel and partly sand, and owing to the slops is rapidly drained. 
To the north and west are pretty little hills of divetee shapes; 
and the climate is always cooler than in the low alluvial tsnds of 
the district. Tho following history of the place is quoted from 
a report sent by the District Officer. Until 1894 BimaltoU was 
an obscuie village and, besidos the railway quarters, oontainod 
only one bungalow, the property of Babu Sarat Chandra Blitra, 
grandson of the late Babii Bam Chandra Hitra, Professor in 
the Presidency College. This bungalow appears to have been 
lmQ.t by a Mr, 8mith, who had a mica business in the naighbonr> 
hood, snd after the death of Mr. and Mrs. Smith cams into the 
possession of tho zamlnd^, Thskur Banjit Noiajan Singh of 
Teloa, from whom B&bu Soiat Chandra Miiia aequiisd it over 
20 years ago. In 1804 Bsbu Suiondia H&th Bonerji, editor of 
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tha c»me »ith H* facdlj to BimaltalS and owupied this 

«jdvaiitagoa of the pta« as a eanatorium 
hodlh and no5t yoai two Bengali geatlonien 

Headed tha Thiku. of Teloi to grant a mukJ^i ,f tho 
dovated site poor the railway atation known u the Ridge: 
othara »cn Mowed suit and aeqniied aitee. The fitat maaX 

At preacnt there are abont SO eubatantial 

a fe? iiengftli gentlemen, and 

_ few are being added every year, A oharitable dispensary 

thfl ohieay through the esertiona of 

the Honourable Mr. S. P. sinha, Membef of Ure Tieeroy" 
^ciUndis mamtainedby pablie enbamptiona. There i/a 

!I.kL, ilnhammadans also baiii by 
P nptiou. ^^imaltala ljA8 a nido roput&tion ^moug th& 

aanaiorium for the cure of maliioiis 
fevera and disea^ of the lunga, and many p«,ple come here 

, the season beginning about the month o£ October 

^ oontjnmng iJl the closo of the cold weather. There is no 
haaar at the plaoe, and residents and visitora have to get their 
aupp from the ^dtg held twice a week at Teloi threo miles 

off, or from the baw at Jhij-ha or from (Calcutta. 

Smmni^—A tiUb^ b the Jamul sulwJi’riaioai dtuated sovoa 

n^.«ol J.mul^rt<«tlidf.TO3, tW pl„a md 

“‘"•‘“‘i" J«»uI- 8 iliiDdi« loid ii a gioap of lU 

“-pMSr«‘2: 

61 Mo"‘™ 

^^i^ahe^y written. The temples are maintained bv the 

yyo .rflo n Je to I)«dy«nth (o wonkip m ki, tmplo. S 
«<«Ko of SPiog 4 

o»- ifci k. to jsi rto^TCu'’“' "v ^ 
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and the temple vhioh he hmll; oTer it was ciJled Dhansawam&th 
or MahMeo Bimenfl, TIiIb legend esplaims the faot thst tho 
officiating pricwtiB at the temple are not BrthnianA but memlors 
of the low caste ol Knmhais or potters. According to their own 
aoconnt, the linga Dhaneswar was nnearthod by their ancestor. 
The Buddhist images are now wmd^ipped as Latrfiinf ABtabhnji, 
Pairati^ Bhaiio end 8andhy&. Mah&deo Siiuari& is ooneidefed 
to be a place of oonaiderable sanotityf end pUgriinB on their way 
to BaidyanAth make a halt there to bathe the linga with water 
from the Oangea^ which they bring for that purpose, 

Slt^nnd.—A Tillage in the Monghyr sahdiviaion, intuatod 
lettr miles east of the town of Monghyr. It contains a hot spring 
known os the Sltakund Bpring^ which is so oalled after the well- 
known episode of the lidmd^nct^ Himaf after resoning his wife 
Sits from the demon king BAranaj enBpected that ahe ooold not 
have nmintained her honooi intact^ and 8itl, to proTeher chastity, 
agreed to enter a bladhg fire. She oame ont of the fiety erdeal 
unscathed, and imparted to the pool in which she bathed the heat 
she had absorbed from the fire. The hot spring U now enelosed 
in a masoDry reservoit and is Thited by large nnmhers of 
pilgnms, espeoialty at the fall moon of MAgh. The water is 
beautiftiJIy clear and limpid, and sends np nnoieroiiB huhbt^ 
from its rocky hed- It is beliefed to have been caused hy deep 
seated thermodynamic actionj and the temperatoro of the water 
has hoen found to be 137° in Jannorj, when the temperature 
of the air was €8®, and 136° in Marehj when the air tempetatnni 
was 72°. The heat of the water Taiies, at dilferrat periods ol 
the according to the oonditioiL of the earth’s crust through 

which it wells up^ When beaTj rain falls, the rain-sodden soil 
apparently forms a kidd of non-oondufsting coTor and keeps in the 
heat below, and when the earth’s emst is diy and fissuiod, the 
heat eeoapes more easily^ 

Some notable instances of fiuotuation are cited by Buehanan 
Hamilton who Wrote: —Tialtcd this spring first on the 7lh 
April, a little after snniifie^ The therEnometer in the open air stood 
at and in the hottest part of the reserroix where many 

ai hubbies rofie, it stood at 130°* The priests said that obout 
eight days before it had become cooler, and that the heet would 
gradually duninish till the cjornmeucement of the rainy season, 

I ^ted the spring again on the 20th April at sonset, the air 
haring been hot all day and parching^ the thermometer in the 
^ stood at 84^ in the well itreso to 123^* On the S8th April 
I ririted it again a little after euuwt, the wind blowing strong 
from the cast, but not parching* The temperature in the sir 
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WM ftt 90°; in the well it only roae to 92^. The water atill 
contmuod dear ; bat soon after, owing to the ndaction of the 
heat, and the natirca being in oonacqncnca able to batbe in the 
well, the water became ee dirty aa to be no longer drinkahte by 
an hiiiropcatl, Indiepoeition for some time prerentcd me from 
being able to revldt t be place; bat in tbe beginoiiig of July, 
cm tho commencement of the rainy ^aeon, the water, in eonso' 
qiienee of the return of the heat, became again limpid; and on 
the 26tli of that month a netire cent with the tbemiometer found 
at annset that it stocMi in tho air at 90^, and in the water at 13^, 
In the erening of the 31et September, the thennomoter stood 
in tbe ^ at 88®, in the cietom at 138®, and the number of air 
babblea had very evidently increased.'* Colonel Waddell also 
writea:—“I find on onqnliy from the priceta at Sitikmtd that 
the water still becomes slightly cooler in early aummer, hut aince 
forty jea« ago it baa never berame so eool as to permit of bathing, 
and they endeavonr to make a miracle of this by saying that 
the annnal cooling of the pool ceasod immediately after the visit 
of a eeriain Mahratta Biji, In January of ihie year I found 
the highest temperature to bo 137®F,, and two months later at 
tho samo aide the iemperature registered I3t?, When Sir Joseph 
Hooker vieitcd the place on April 1st, 1848, he fcMwid the 
temperature to be only 104°F*.” 

Close to tho Sitaknnd spring there is a TTindn temple; and to 
the north is a reserroir of cold water known as the lUmlrand; 
while to tho west there are three more pools called, after the 
three brothers of Xtilma, Lakehmankund, Bharatkund, and 
SatrughnaknDd. About 300 yards north-weet from SlUkond 
there la a spring on the bank of a pond in tho hluhammadan 
village of Saide; but it is not worshipped, and it le only visible 
w a surface spring in autumn and winter, Ohservationa taken 
in January ^owed that it had exactly the same temperature as 
8it&knnd, vis,, 137®F, j bat in March no spring w'os visible, and 
on digging down two feet tbe temperature of the water only 
registered 103°!P, There is another hot spring about one^third of 
a mile eoutb*eeet from SitAkund, which may be regarded as an 
offshoot from Sitikund ; these three springs, in fact, lie almost in 
a straight line, SitAkund being in the middle. The latter spring 
emerges from a fifisure in quartzite rock at the base of the small 
bill of BboinsA, which idso ooesiste of sinulat rock. When 
visited by Colonel Waddell in March, it was a eluggi«h spring in 
a paddle polluted both by men and cattle. The water is only 
drunk by cattle a nd no sulphurettod smell is peroapitble. Tot 

• Bmas Ilot gfrtngi in Sgutk BUiii, J, A, 8, B., 1800, 
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ADotitOT bot Bpring found olo^ to Sitlkund about IS jeoiH 
ago aud m named FLilUiiekiiiid after the then Colledoft 
PhiUipii- From this spring MesHiB. Ketluor & Co. obtain their 
supply for the manufacture of icruted water. An oheemtion 
token in Febiimry 1008 showed the tonipeiature of iho water 
to be 131° OT only 1° less than that of SUokand, 

Early European tmTelleiB haTO left interoatiag aeconnts of th« 
Sitafcund spring. Mr. Twining^ who TiHted the plaoe in 1704^ 
Ttsmarked that the water waa often eont down to Calcutta for 
the ufio of persons about to undertake a long sea voyage, and that 
if put in bottles it would preseire its tastelesa purity for maze 
than IS monthfl. Eishop Hebei alee stated that seme pozBOna in 
Calcutta drunk nothing else, while Sir Joseph Hooker observed 
that the water, which ia clear and taatelees, ia so puia as to be 
e 3 q}Oitod eopiooslyi and the Monghyr matmbaeloiy of soda-water 
presents the anomaly of owing its purity to ablutioiiai^' 
Perhaps iho most intereBting eocoimt, howeTcr, is that given in 
the JF(tndering8 of a Fitgrim by Fanny Farkeo^ who come here in 
1836. “After tiffin we proceeded in pulkm to the Seeta 
Ehoond, about fivo znilos from Monghyr: the foad very good, 
date and pahn trees in abundonee: and the country around 
SeeWs well mokes one imagine that'one ifi approaching the sea* 
shore; there is a icmarkahly volcanic appeoranoe in the ia<ds. 
The Secta Khoend is a brillianilj clear spring of hoihng hot 
water, whloh hubbies and boils up most beantifnlty, and is 
enolosod in a largo Bpoee, with stops desoendiug to the water* 
I never saw so beautiful a spring, or anoh living water! 
The water is coufained in an endosULro of atone, in which it 
riaes up sparkling and bubbling from its roeky bod. The steps an 
which yen stand aro very hot* and a hot steam rlsoa horn the 
surface; the woter is m clear* yon can see the poiata at which it 
eprings np from ib bed of rock- The stream from the Seeta 
Khoond is constantly fiowing into the Jhsei below in a little 
tivnlet, that gradually widens, nnd in which the proseticB of the 
hot water is pen^ptiUe in a cold moming lor about one hundred 
yards from the spring. Ssvcial yeem ago* an arlilleryumi 
attempted for a w'uger to swim amos^ the barin, and althotigh he 
succeeded in getting over, it was ncoeasaiy to eonvey him to a 
hospital, where he died within a few hours irooi the effect of the 
hot water. My friendfl filled many bottles at the spring; it U 
neoeesory to bring oorks* as they are not prooorable at Monghyr* 
The wattr is so pure, it keeps like the Bristol water on a long 
voyage * people retuming to tlngland moke a point of slopping 
here on that account.*^ 
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SriD^ikli.—Ofie of the peoia of the Kharagpur group of 
hills, rituated 20 njilea to the aouth^wo^t of MonghjT. The hill 
ia named after the famous Eiehya Biinga of the Edm^^anay who 
pefrfocmol a ifq^na saorifioo at the mstanoe of King Dasajatha in 
order that the latter might havo ofFspriog# It is a mnoh &e- 
quonted plaoo of pilgnniagep e^peeisllj on the $Jvar&tri day in 
Fehrtiaiy* There ia a spring here in a gorge among the hille, which 
iaraea m eis or seven planes irom below a high diiS of quaitrite 
and forms a conaidemMe stream lower dovm, A amall to^ervoir 
has boon constructed at the foot of tho cliff, and is ased for 
bathing. It ia behoved to have miraoiilons properties, the etory 
being that whoever goee into it, whether child or odnltp short or 
tallp finds the water only waiat-d^p. Them k alao a temple 
d^oatad to Mahtdeo^ a small square structure, about IS fe»et high] 
with a pyramid over it. It is said to have been built only about 
Id yeara ago by a Uftrwiri, to whom children were bom after he 
had worshipped hem. The emblem of the deity eushriued in tho 
tempto IS an ordinary huga brought from Senares by this 
Mtf w2lri. Another iinga lying onteide is sold to have b^n the 
image originally worshipped. Several years agOp so the story 
goe^ a madman removed it from the temple and threw it into a 
atreanip and it was discovered only after a long search. Near it 
Is a female flguroi about four feet high, oarvod in relief on blacic 
atone, bolding io her hands two long Sowers which give support 
to two sioall elephants. Two Gmallor female figures, carved on 
the same block, stand at the two lower comers on eithof aide of 
the bigger image^ These images ore piobabry Buddhtatie, but are 
now w'orahipped by Uiudasp the bigg or image as Parvati, the 
sma-Uer ones aa Gaura and SaudhjS. General Cniminghnin states 
that he found several fignrea here, both Buddhistic and Brahmiui^ 
cal, and two inscnplionsy one of which waa Bnddhistio/ Tha 
temple is abont sia mllee from Kajri railway ^tatiou, but is more 
easily accessible from Manonpur railway atation, eight miles to 
the eonth. 

Snr^jgarhi^—A village in the Mcrogbyr aubdivtaion, aitnated 
on the sonthem lank of the Gongea 6 miles from tho Kajr* 
railway station, and about 35 miles from MonghThe place ta 
believed to be one of the oldest in the district, and tradition stated 
it is so called beoanse it oontaiacd the fort of Bija Bmaj 
Mai, who mlad until the Muhammadan conquest. A decisive 
battle was fought dose by in 1557 between Bahadur Shih, Kiog 
of Bengal, and Muhammad Shab AdlS; Profeesor Blochmann 


* Sm, Inl, \dL J. Y, 18-50. 
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hu loMtfld tKo battle-field at the Tillage of Fatehpur 4 loilee to 
the veet. Later, we find that Ali Vetdi Khfin halted hese, wid 
it is aaid that the place was the headtjaarteie of a Mahanunadaii 
ITAaT , There are ao remaitto, howerer, of any iatcteet, ae the 
Ganges haa swept away a large portioD of the old Tillage* There 
was fomierly an old fort, but only a soatl poition of its euolo- 
mre ie now le^t. It is reported that about 4(1 years ago the 
enccoochniieiit of the riTer laid bare an nndoigronnd room with 
a dieli, on whioh were some old turbans, that cramblod into dust 
when tonohed* Sarajgarha also used to be an important em- 
porium, but most of its trade has been diTerted by the nulway. 
At the foot of a tree close to tbe feny gfidt are seTeral images, 
both Biahmouical and Buddhutio* Gne is a big Siva tinga 
eTidontly of recent date ; another is a figure of Buddha eitting. 
Two aro imnges carred in relief on bb^ stouo of seme god 
resembling in some respects Buddha, but holding iu his four hands 
the tankha (conob), chakra (disc), (club) and padtM (lotos), 
which usually found with the Hindu god Narftyan* One is 
about 3 feet high, the other is about half that height. The 
bigger of the two ia surmounted by what u known as a chdUhiliVt 
in which are carred figures of somo animals and Mrds; and near 
the bottom of the sm^erone aro two female figures, one holding 
a cAiauir, the other a titdr, 

_ A Tillage in the Monghyr subdiTision, situated dose 

to the railway 3 milea west of Kajrh atatlon. It contains seycral 
Buddhistic remains, which were first disoorared ly Colonel 
Waddell, who identified the sito with the place where Buddha 
converted a Yotaha king called Yatula, It is described as 
follows by Hiuen Tsiang“ On the western frontier of the 
oemntry of Llon-na-po-fa-to, to tbe south of the liTer Oaogea, 
wo Gomo to a small solitary mountain with a doable peak lising 
high.* Formerly Buddha in this place rested during the three 
months of rain, and subdued the Yaksha Ya|ula (To-o’ha Po- 
khu-lo). Below a comer of the south-east of the monntaui is 
a great rtone. On this are marks caused by Buddha sitting 
thereon. The marks aro about an inch deep, five foot two inohes 
long, and two feet one ieeb wide. Above them ia built a 
etupa. Again to tbe south is tbe impreeston on a stono whore 
Buddha sot down his tiaN<Ai'km (Auni/rfa or water voasef). In 
depth the lines are about an inch^ and ere Uko a fiowet with eight 
buds (or petals). Kot far to the south-east of this spot are the 


* B«il sold IhMi tlm paMgt Iw trsmUtcd ^ TWia u ^ UoAli ulStuy 
MU with ■omislYti crtfi b^P«J ap*' 
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foot iiAoos of the Yahslm Takul*. They aw about one foot 
five or flix iochee long, eeroa or oight mohea wide, and in depth 
leas than two mchee. Behind thow tiaoes of the Yakaha Is a 
atone figoro of Bnddha in sitting poeturo, about eix or seven feet 
high, Neixt, to the west, not far off, U a place whew Buddha 
walked for exewiBe. Above tbia mountain top is the old resl> 
denee of the Yak8ba,i Next, to the north is a foot-traoe of 
Bnddha, a foot and e'ight inches long and poihapa six inehee wide 
and half an inch deep. Above it a stupa is erected. Formerly 
when Buddha subdued the Yoksha, he ooiumanded him not to 
kill men nor cat their flesh. Having respooifnily received 
the law of Baddhe, he was horn in heaven. To the west of thin 
are six or seven hot springs. The water k exceedingly hot/' 
Colonel Waddell clai^ that Urea satkflea the above 
description. After ahowing that its position oorrespouds with 
that given by the Chinese pilgrim, he writes—“Of the hill 
itself no mow oonciso description oonld be given than that 
contained in Beal’s tranalalion, vis., “ a email solitary hill with 
snocesaive ewgs heaped up.” The hill k also a small solitary 
monntain with a double peak rising high.’' In appearanoe, the 
hill literally satisfies both the original and alternative desorip* 
tioDB. . . As regards the details mentioned by HJuen Tsiang, 
Colonel Waddell points out that thew is a tradition that thei hill 
wss formerly the abode of Lorib, famous in the folklore of Bihfir, 
and idontifios the residonco of tho Yokaha Vakula with what 
the villagers coll his house {Zoi ik ia giar). This u a somewhat 
flat area on the top of the bill, below the south-east side of the 
sninimt, and k surrounded on three sides by vaguely columnar 
rock, aUghtly auggwtire of rode Widk. “ In regard to the name 
of the Yaksha, vix., Yakula, whioh m modem Hindi becomes 
Bakula, it k remarkable to find the local survival of this name 
and tho awe in which it is sliU bold. Immediately behind TTwn is 
the mouth of a pass which loads into the wild Singhol TTIIU ; 
and the psaj and the hills beyond were tho rotwat of 
banditti till long after the Muhammadan invasion. Tho older 
banditti are popularly alleged by the villogeis to have 
been eannibala, and their raids are sdlL spoken of by the 
lowlandew here with dwad. These highland aboriginea wore 
formerly called rakthttt or 'demons'' by tho pkins-people, 
and the oldest settlement of these raisha or yaksha tribes is 
about five miles beyond the mouth of the pees, fmd Is colled 
Bakura—which isideatioal with the nemo of tha 'yaksha' given 
by Hluon Ttiang—/and r being mterchangeable, It is a 
common piaotioe to name villagos after their founders: Unis* 
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Bakrura Tilla^—'the Tillage of Bokora/ And eo grrat 'traathe 
dread inspired b 7 this Bakuro, that he is eren. noir wonhipped 
by the eemi-aborigines of the ploms (the Dosidhs and GodUs) 
at a Bhrine in the Tillage of Jolallbfid, abont eight miles east 
from XTren, under the name of Bon-Balnira Nath or the *SaTBge 
Lord Bakuni/ HIji Image is in basalt and represents a squat 
museulor man in a semi-sitting posture. He has a large senaual 
head, thick lips and ciuly hair, which latter is fastened m a ceil 
with a Bdmitar-shaped dagger, os with the aborigines in the 
Bharhut sculptiues.’' 

To the north of this spot is a footprint in the roek and Bre 
yards above it a moiind of bricks which may mark the remains 
of a small Ehipa os described hy Hiuen. Tsiong. The impreBsian 
made on the rock hy Buddha’s icti and the footprints of the 
Takahs, which were known to the rillagBis os Loiik’s fofd mock 
and footprints, haTo been destroyed by hliutiog and the colosaal 
statue of Buddha has ftliw disappeared; but, in the spot mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsiaag, Buddha's prcmonado con sUU be aeeu, tls., a 
noiTOw level tract between two loug moasive shoulders of rock. 
Before the great accumulation of debris hod taken plsoe, the 
rocka on. either side must have stood up like walls and boanded a 
rocky lone—a most BUitablc promenade fox the gr^at oscetiq, 
affording an outlook only to the distant hiUa and oTerhead the 
sky.” 

Further details will be found in Colonel Waddell's article 
Diuoeer;/ Cf-BuddAiti lUma^ig at Mount Ufen in Muttgir {Monghj/r) 
Bistfkt (published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Tort 1,1892); and it will be sufficient to aay that ho rests the 
identification of the TJren Hill with the hlU described hy Hiuen 
Tsiang on the geographical position and physioal conformation 
of the bill; the actual presence and co-esisteace of all the 
numoieus and specialized remains and rock-markings noted by 
TTimm Tsiong ; tbe very numcroas toILtc Bnddhist statues and 
chaityas, and the thousands of names carved on rock, indicating 
a sacred place of Buddhist pilgrimoge; the survival of the old 
tradition recorded by Hiuen Ttuong that the bill-top was the 
abode of a demon, the fact that his abode and footprints and the 
I<d& mark are still pointed out; and the sarrival of the name 
and worship of ' the savage Lord Bakura.' 

Banning out from tbe northern base of the tJren Hill is a 
small fiat and somewhat rooky spur, on the northern oxtromity of 
which is eitnated the vilisgo of Hron. Oconpylng the north* 
eastern portion of this spur and adjoLniog the bak of the Kill, 
is a tenaced area of broken bricks, frhgments of Buddhist 
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Btatnw aad hewn stonea, locally known Mlthe fort of lodzadnnu, 
Indcadaun, or Indradyamno, wao tlio reigning king of kfagadha 
at tko timo of Muhammadan invaaion, and ho ia believed to hare 
boon one of the Fsla dynasty, wbich was Baddhist. The whole 
oppearonoe of the pleoo seema to jnstify the belief that the 
so-oallod garh or fort was originally a Buddhirt monasteiy. 
It seems to have been an almost solid mass of fariok biuldinge, 
and it containa numorons fragments of Bnddhlrt statues and 
rough'hewn lintels end docr-jaffibs. 

The foUowiog descriptioa of the remains still extant is given 
by Or. Bloeh, Snperintendent, Arcbteologioal Survey, Eastern 
Circle: They consist principally in tiooings of stupas and other 

veligionB marlm or emblems, which are found in a great number 
all over a small granito bill to the sonth'Cast of the village. The 
design of those rtupoa agrees so closely with the well-kajawn type 
of the later period of Baddhist architeotnre, that they cannot be 
much anterior to the time of Hinen Tsiang^s visit, if ^ej are not 
oven later. A great many of the tmeings probably have been 
destroyed by stone-outters, who still seem to use this small bill 
as a quarry \ others have become very indistinct, as also has been 
the fate of a few rook tnscriptions, A collection of statues is 
found a little to the west of the hUl, close to the village. They 
were all Baddhist, with the exception only of one &anri* Shankar 
and one Agni. I did not see many of the statues and inscriptions 
mentioned by Dr. Waddell Probably the villagers have token 
them away to their houses, where, I was told, a great many 
ancient statues ore now kept and worshipped. Excavation here, 
OS suggested by Dr. Waddell, probably would meet with great 
oppoutioa on the port of the villagers, and with very Utile 
result. The largest mound, and probably the site of varions 
monasteries and temples, is no'W covered by the modem village 
of Dien.”* 


JtvpQirt, Siarr« Bvn^l Cirdt, 
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bcok that is shut is but a block ' 
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Flea» help «i» «o keep the book 
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